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China’‘s Plan: Factories 


Frederick Field analyzes the world significance of the 
decisions of the recent meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of China: 


* Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh 


‘Profiles of the best-loved leaders of China’s* libera- 
tion movement. 


Soldiers and Peasants 


The man with the gun used to be feared by the man 
with the hoe, but the soldiers of the Chinese Libera- 
tion Armies are different. 


Who Built Ford Empire? 


Henry I was decorated by Hitler for his endorsement 
—partly by donations to the,Nazis, partly by emulat- 
ing Nazi methods in America—of Hitler’s labor pol- 
icy. Now Henry II appears tobe trying to walk in his 
grandfather's foatsteps. 


A Short Story 


Overtime, by Walter Frisbie, complete in this issue. 
@ 


And critical comment on current theatrical, motion 
picture and other entertainment developments. 


All in the Magazine Section 


A Letter from 
The Deathhouse 


“, ..» Bessie I received your Fetter today and was indeed 
glad to hear from you and also very glad to hear how much 
and how hard you are working for us so that we may get justice 
and if there is any to be got we know that you will get it for 
us. All the boys say that they have faith in you and that they 
thank you very much for what you are trying to do for them. 
And that they are praying and hoping that it will not be long 
before you and the rest of them get justice for us. 

“Bessie for myself I am praying and also trying to smile 
like you say but the smile is not the real thing because it is 
very hard to smile in a place like this when I have been put here 
for nothing. But I try not to worry so much about it because 
I guess it could of happened to any one else as well as myself. . .” 


. The letter above was 
written by John McKen- 
zie, one of the six con- 
demned men now in 
solitary confinement in 
the Trenton death house 
for a murder they did 
not commit. He wrote 
it’ to Bessie. Mitchell 
(left), sister of Collis 
English and _sister-in- 
law of McKinley Forest, 
two others of the Tren- 
ton Six.. Mrs. Mitchell, 
an AFL garment worker, 
LR RE eee 3 Skee Bia Se ee ee Na ae” he has been’ touring the 
Po Gee Se fe Hy Seg os a gee os country under auspices 
Se Sk SS ae > mq . | Se Re OE AE aly Bee Cad cage yh of the Civil Rights Con- 
ae og RE es 4 gress, arousing public 
6 PORE RR | opinion to free the six 
MRS. BESSIE MITCHELL innocent men. 
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Pickets for ‘12’ Highlight Phila. Peace Fight 


PHILADELPHIA.—Despite, the incitement of 
politicians, brass hats and Pennsylvania newspa- 
pers, the crusade for peace and democratice rights 
is growing here in strength-and tempo. Highlights 
include: | 

Saturday, May 21, 12 Noon: Federal Build- 
ing, Ninth and Chestnut Sts. The Civil Rights 
Congress is sponsoring a mass picket line to pro- 
test the frame-up trial of the 12 Communist lead- 
ers, outstanding fighters for peace and civil rights. 

Pittsburgh, Saturday, May 21.—Henry Wal- 
lace brings the fight for peace to the Steel City 
at a People’s Festival sponsored by the Progres- 
sive Party. Speaking with Wallace Saturday 
night at the Schenley High School Auditorium, is 
one of the European leaders who has been tour- 
ing the country for peace with Wallace. 


e 
Wednesday, May 25.—The Progressive rey 


launches a day and night peace campaign to col- 
lect 125,000 signatures in Philadelphia to its peti- 
tions calling for the defeat of the North Atlantic 


war pact. A caravan of young people will start 


touring the city with street corner and shop-gate 
and indoor social meetings, singing songs and giv- 
ing short skits on peace. 

At its annual meeting this past Thursday, May 
19, at the Stephen Girard Hotel, the Civil Rights 
Congress of Philadelphia re-dedicated itself to the 
job of protecting American democrecy. 

Reviewing its victories of the past year, speak- 
ers at the meeting noted the successful drive 


‘against the 1948 Mundt-Nixon bill im Congress, 


the recent defeat of police-state legislation in 
Harrisburg, the successful court fights in the Ha- 
ley, Allen and Carter cases. : 


Crucial tests, they pointed out, lie ahead: the 
trial of the 12 Co.nmunists; the new Mundt-Fer- 
on-Nixon bill; the frame-ups of Bayard Jen- 
kins and the Trenton Six; the continuing “loyalty 
oaths; the Taft Hartley law, and others. 
e oe * 


Students at the University of Pennsylvania 
last week heard the Atlantic Pact denounced as & 
measure which would lead to war, by Political 
Science Professor Jacob at a panel discussion at 
Bennett Hall sponsored by Penn’s Political Sci- 
ence department and International Affairs Asso- 
ciation. 

Arguing in favor of the pact was Dr. Robert 
Strausz-Hupe, notorious theoretician of geo-poli- 


tics—the pseudo-science of Nazi expansionist 
strategy. 


600,000 Idle in Pa., 
Census Figures Show 


HARRISBURG. — Official unemployment figures 
have leaped to the 600,000 mark in Pennsylvania, 
closely approaching The Pennsylvania Worker's esti- 
mate of 750,000 jobless in this state. 


According to the Census Bureau the number of persons 
who had been looking for work four months or longer rose 


from 300,000 in January to 500,000 in March and to 600,000 


in April. 

These figures coupled with the number who “are not 
looking for work,” and the number working short weeks, brings 
close to 1,500,000 persons in Pennsylvania who are directly af- 
fected by partial or total unemployment. 

At the same time it was revealed that State authorities were 
under fire from the Federal Government for delaying 3,000 ap- 
peals for unemployment compensation, some of them pendin 
for more than a year. This brought to a head the delay and r 
tape thousands of jobless have encountered while attempting to 
get a few dollars to live on in the present unemployment crisis. 

New, Concrete. indications of this trend toward mass un- 
employment in the nation’s largest industrial state are the 
scheduled shutdown of the Proctor Electric Co.’s plant in 
Philadelphia and complete closing of a Crucible Steel Co. plant 
employing 1,500 workers in Pittsburgh. 

Proctor, manufacturer of electric irons and toasters, had 
dropped from a wartime employment high of 1,600 to less 
than 800 workers. Last week the company said it would have 
to shut down “for qa month” in July because of “lack of orders.” 

Scheduled layoffs of 800 workers at the Philadelphia Naval 
Base have been announced while layoffs of more than 350 
workers at the Marine Corps. Quarter Master Depot in Phila- 
delphia have already taken place. 

Also, the Westinghouse Corp. has announced layoffs of 
more than 7,000 workers at its various plants since Jan. 1, 
while the General Electric Co. has laid off 3,500 ie in 
Erie. At the same time 80,000 Anthracite miners are working 
two and three days qa week, while thousands of soft coal miners 
in Western Pennsylvania are also putting in short wee 


The unemployment crisis is developing to record postwar — 


proportions, as public schools and colleges are preparing to 
issue forth hundreds of thousands of graduates in June, which 


YPA Fights 
For 52-20 


PHILADELPHIA.—Taking part 
in the nation-wide drive of Young 


will swell the ranks of the unemployed. 


| Progressives of America, the 
South Philly chapter of YPA re- 
cently , distributed hundreds of 
leaflets in front of the USES office 
at 2600 S. Broad St., urging the 
extension of the 52-20 veterans 
unemployment compensation. 
The 52-20 benefits are now 
scheduled to expire in July. The 
national YPA campaign will wind 
up with a mass lobby in Washing- 
ton on June 6, where the young 
people will press for passage of 
Kep. Vito Marcantonio’s bill, H.R. 
3813, which would extend vet- 
erans benefits, include coverage 
ef merchant seamen, and increase 
weekly checks from $20 to $35. 


In South Philadelphia, the YPA 
workers collected 


close to 200 signatures to their 
petitions on 52-20 and signed up 
13 new members to their YPA 
club. The Young Progressives plan 
next to carry their mass petition 
campaign to the crowds attending 


the Sunday afternoon games on 
League Isiand. 


200 Strike UE Shop 


PHILADELPHIA.—Two Hun- 
dred members of Local 155, CIO 
Electrical Workers, struck the H. 
Brinton Manufacturing Company 
last Monday for a “substantial 
wage increase’ and other demands 
after rejecting a company offer of 
a two-cent increase, 


Jenkins Frame-up 


_ New Affidavits Put 
City Hall on the Spot 


PHILADELPHIA.—The District Attorne 


ys office and police officials are getting 


more and more entangled in the fabric of their frame-up of Bayard Jenkins, Negro youth, 


for the murder to which Herbert Gulembo, white grav 


Gulembo’ss _ brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law swore out legal afh- 
davits affirming important points 
in Gulembo’s detailed confession 
that he, not Jenkins, murdered 
Mrs. Kathryn Meller last June 6. 
Immediately after the couple fur- 
nished the Jenkins’ defense with 
the affidavits, Assistant ~ District 
Attorney Raymond Speiser, who 
convicted Jenkins, was demanding 
copies of their sworn statements. 

But the affidavits only confirm 
facts which Speiser already knows, 
and which this paper first printed 
last December: namely, that 
Gulembo and his relatives were 
with Mrs. Meller the night before 
the murder, that Gulembo knew 
Mrs. Meller ed a visit from 
the brother-in-law the day of the 
murder. 

However, instead of ° utilizing 
the affidavits supporting Gulembo’s 
confession to prosecute him for 


the crime, Speiser is continuing to 


a 
Y 


e-digger, later confessed. Last week, 


for Jenkins’ execution. 

Gulembo recanted his confes- 
sion after Philadelphia authorities 
stated, “It comes at a bad time,” 
and refused to credit it. 

Last week, Lt. Joseph Bugenske, 

the Saginaw, Michigan, officer to 
whom Gulembo gave his confes- 
sion, declared in a sworn aff- 
davit: 
“At this time, and at the time of 
obtaining the confession from 
Gulembo I had no alternative but 
to believe that Herbert Gulembo 
was telling the truth to the best 
of his ability taking into account 
consideration that he had been in 
a semi-intoxicated condition for 
months.” 

Bugenske, in opposing Philadel- 
phia officials’ exoneration of Gul- 
embo, also declared in his sworn 
affadavit: , 

“Also wish at this time (to state) 
at one time as a member -of a 


exonerate Gulembo, and . pushing. 


small town 


7 ewetwrrt 


oct Sepa en. We 


I seeking publicity, as I have been 
unjustly accused by some of the 
officials in Philadelphia, Pennsy!]- 
vania. 

Meanwhile, the Free Jenkins 
Committee is continuing at street 
comer meetings to win wide sup- 
port in both Negro and white com- 
munities for their demand to FREE 
JENKINS NOW. 


700 Steelworkers in 


‘Continuous Meeting’ 


CANONSBURG.—A = “continu- 
ous meeting” of CIO United Steel- 
workers Local 3968 has tied up the 
local plant of the Pennsylvania 
Transformer Co. The “meeting” 
started ‘May 4 and was still in ses- 
sion May ll. 

Some 700 workers are involved. 
A dispute with the company over 


seniority rights was the “business 
fore the, meeting”. ,, , ta 


in one hour! 


Class Angles 


ennneann==== By Catherine Frost -----------== 


‘Jobs Depend on Faith’ 
—QOr How to Keep GE Happy 


“JOBS DEPEND ON FAITH.” That's the profound 
analysis the people of this city were offered in a General 
Electric advertisement in the local newspapers. 

“Jobs depend on faith,” the siick advertising writer rapsodized. 
“Faith in the American business system.” And much more of’ the 
same. / 

It's a pretty safe bet that jobless Philadelphians and other 
workers, now living in constant fear of layoffs, are not going to 
fall for GE’s fanciful logic. No one, I imagine, is going to greet 
his layoff slip with the contrite murmur: 

“Serves me right! I didn’t have faith!” 


* 


AS. A MATTER OF FACT, the advertisement states the exact 
upside-down of the truth. Jobs don’t depend on “faith in the 
American business system.” On the contrary, the American business 
system is precisely what is responsible for joblessness. 

The whole gigantic senselessness of unemployment. can be 
blamed directly on the business and banking interests who run our 
country’s economy, including GE. a . 

Here is a story that went the rounds in Pennsylvania mining 
towns during the early ‘30's: 

CHILD: Why is it so cold in our house? 

MOTHER: Because there's not enough coal. 

CHILD: Why isn’t there enough coal? 


~aumx mae man am = sm 


FIRE EvVERYGODY | 
THEY OONT HAVE 


FAITHS 


MOTHER: Because Daddy is out of work. 

CHILD: Why is Daddy out of work? 

MOTHER: Because there's ry much coal. 

TO A MAN FROM MARS, that mother’s explanation would 
seem absolutely senseless. But the most senseless thing about it 
is that to us, in Philadelphia, U.S.A., in the year 1949—it makes 
sense. The explanation happens to be the idiotic truth. Zi 

Under no other economic system but capitalism, is overproduc- 
tion” possible. In primitive times, for instance, before factories and 
the profit system came into being, people themselves produced what 
they themselves needed, and the more they produced the more goods 


Under socialism,.the form of economy in the Soviet Union, 
unemployment is also unheard of; for there, where no individual 
owns factories or can profit from the labor of others, the more goods 
workers produce, the more they themselves benefit. 

Only where private profits drain off the buying power of the 
workers is such a thing as “overproduction” and mass unemploy- 


ment 
GE's te profits in the first three months of this year 
amounted to $26,702,978. As part of this countrys giant Morgan 


financial empire, GE has done its share of robbing its workers of 


buyi wer and promoting unemployment. 
yar A pian GE tells its ween joke depend on faith.” 
A brush-up course on Bible might be helpful for the slick 
iter. “Have faith,” he has the nerve to tell the men and 
Bible (James II, 26) puts it this way; . 


“Faith i works is dead,” 
7 . . be ie « ’ e J . 
oy ue Pe y 4 ja (3.8 
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4,000 To Be Laid Off 
At GE Erie Works 


| _ERIE.—The General Electric Co. has announced it will lay off 3,400 workers at 
its Erie works by May 27. Leaders of Locals 506 and 618, CIO United Electrical Workets, 


estimate, however, that the figure will run closer to 3,000 production workers and include 
“several hundred salaried employes. 


Steel Rank and File Force icteric eoes 
Union Stand on Wages 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CRUCIBLE PLANT CLOSES; 
2,000 MADE JOBLESS 


PITTSBURGH. — The local plant of the Crucible 
Steel Co. was closed down April 29, when notices were 
posted in all départments that workers would be informed 
individually when their services would again be needed. 

Some 1,500 had been laid off previously, leaving only about 
500, practically all in the sheet mill department when the plant 
finally closed. Several large layoffs had taken place earlier in the 


year. 
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__ The whole Open Hearth and Electric Furnace Departments 
had ceased work two weeks earlier. The company “redistributed” 
the several hundred workers affected, placing those with most seni- 
ority on jobs classified as “common labor.” i. 

This maneuver reduced their wages fiom a high of $2.40 per 
hour to $1.17. Those with least seniority including most of the 
Negroes —got no other work at all. Those lucky enough to get jobs, 
however, did not hold them long. They were included in the April 


for electrical refrigerators produced 
here. Two weeks earlier it had 
been announced that only 1,200 
would be discharged. 

Jim Kennedy; writing in The 
People’s Press, official Erie CIO 


29 layoft. 


URGES SHARE WORK PLAN 
AS NEGROES, VETS ARE HiT 
IN WESTINGHOUSE LAYOFFS — 


By a 20-Year Westinghouse Worker 


EAST PITTSBURGH 


Lay-offs in the big Westinghouse plant here have hit 
Negroes and veterans the hardest. There are practically no 


Negro women left in the shop 


} 


CULTURAL, 
TOPICAL AND 


OTHERWISE... 
By Margaret Winslow 


WALT WHITMAN’S 130th 
birthday is being commemorated 


. Since the end of the war, 
about half the Negro workers have 
lost their jobs. 

The right wing—ACTU (Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade ‘Union- 
ists) leaders of my Local 601, CIO 
Electrical Workers, have recently 
agreed with the Westinghouse Co. 
to lay off all men and women up 
to seven years seniority. 

I am an employe of Westing- 
house for over 20 years and need 


(Reprinted from Up-State New York Edition of The Worker) 
By Russ Depasquale 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT of the National Wage Policy Com- 
mittee of United Steel Workers, placing the demand for a higher 
and guaranteed annual wage, social insurance and pensions as the 
aim of the steel workers in 1949, is a departure from the past 
statements of international officers and executive board members 
that wages would not be an issue in the coming negotiations with 
the steel trust. The many actions by the rank and file steel trust. 
the steel trust. The many actions by the rank and file steel workers, 
such as the petitioning by hundreds of steel workers for a definite 
wage of from 25 to 30 cents an hour increase and actions such as 
that taken by the District Council No. 28 in Ohio for a 30-cent-an- 
hour increase, were the pressures that forced the about-face. This in- 
dicates what can be done ‘when the issue of wags are brought to 
the rank and file steel workers and action is taken. 

This statment on the Wage Policy Committee can be turned 
into a victory provided the membership of the steel union is in- 
volved in the planning and struggles of the coming negotiations. 
But the statement of Philip Murray that “We are optimistic about 
our bargaining position. We are certain that the employers will 
approach this in the same constructive spirit that we will,” con- 
tains the seeds of a sellout of the steel workers’ demands. Speeches 
of Eugene Grace, and other spokesmen for the Steel Trust that they 
will mot grant a fourth round of wage increases directly contradicts 
Murrays statement. | 


In order to guarantee the winning of their demands the steel 


workers must continue to demand: 


organ, said that when the locals 
had discussed the layoffs with the 
manager of the works, a differ- 
ence of opinion arose as to what 
constituted normal production on 
refrigerators. 


Kennedy declared: 

: “The boss says 25,000 a week 
and his assistant says 15,000 a 
week. ° | 

“We understand they have been 

averaging 42,000 a week. 
“So no matter which of these 
is right, the union believe? it bears 
out our contention that the com- 
pany was speeding up the workers 
away above normal.” 

Locals 618 and 506 have estab- 
lished Unemployment Committees, 
as have a number of other local 
unions heré including the Erie CIO 
Industrial Council. Local 618 at 
its last April meeting unanimously 
adopted the recommendation of 
the UE-General Executive Board 
for a joint labor conference on a 
national scale'in Washington, D.C., 
for a united wage-increase cam- 


May 29 in Camden by a rededica- 
tion to the principles of brother- 
hood and democracy for which 
America’s national poet is known 
the world over. 

A committee of authors, artists, 


and musicians, in conjunction with 
the magazine, Masses and Main- 
stream, and Mother Ella Reeve 
Bloor, are among the sponsors. 


Participation of large groups, 
particularly young people, is ex- 
pected from New York, Philadel- 
phia, New Jersey, and other near- fe * 
by points. The ceremonies will ss ClaCeES decid Th ae © s 
start at Whitman's grave in Har- ieee to decide. cy - deci 


leigh Cemetery, Haddon Ave., at} This action by our leaders has 
3 p.m. a5 done our union much damage. 

At 4 p.m., the visitors and spon-| Many members who were fooled 
sors will go through Whitman's! into voting for these right-wing 
house on Mickle St. In the eve-| officers in the last elections have 
ning there will be a cultural fes-| had their eyes opened. Because 
— with mae spoener®, and ried when they agree with the Com- 

ight musical features, at the| pany to lay off 2,000 le the 
Walt Whitman Hotel. will pee also to sell. - nd 

The 23rd annual concert and] wages and working conditions. 
graduation exercises of the Jewish} As a result of a petition signed 
Children’s Schools of the Jewish by workers in the shop, a specia! 
Peoples’ Fraternal Order, IWO,| membership meeting is being held 
will take place this Sunday (May Sunday, May 15 to insist that 
22) at 2 p.m., at the Fleisher Au-|the members have a right to act 
ditorium, YMHA, Broad and Pine! on this question. I hope the action 
streets. There will be a program| of our right wing leaders is re- 
of Jewish songs, dances, and/versed because these 2,000 work- 
draama performed by the chil-Jers will not be able to get a job 
dren. elsewhere. 


1. A definite wage increase of 25-30 cents an hour. 

2. Any agreement in the coming negotiations to be ratified 
by the rank and file. . 

3. A struggle against speedup, cuttang of crews and job elimi- 
nation, and for Negro job rights. 

Now that the date of June 15 has been set for the beginning 
of negotiations, jit is time for the voices of the rank and file to be 
heard. Local executive boards must lead the workers in their ‘ 
demands and let the international officers know they will not settle 
for less than 25 cents an hour. 


8 Locals, Stewards Blast 
Carey-Block Phonies 


‘ E. PITTSBURGH. — A majority of locals in District 6, 
CIO United Electrical Workers, have gone on record con- 
demning a Carey-Block “bust-the-UE” caucus meeting in 


Davton, O., May 7 and 8. © 
‘) E ate read in part: 506, 639, 628, 631 and 626. A 
" | District Council 6 spokesman said 
“The Carey—ACTU (Association) more thaff 1,200 shop stewards 
of Catholic Trade Unionists) clique} had endorsed it while the power- 
have scheduled a ‘Bust-the-UE’| ful Steward’s Council of Westing: 


house Local 601, with 16,000 
caucus for May 7 and 8 in Dayton, > wh re 
O. While our members are being members adopted a similar resolu 


tion. 
faced with unemployment, with) In face of these facts, a spokes-| 
speed-up and rate cuts, these mis-|man for the Carey-Block disrupt- 
leaders travel to Dayton, Ohio to 


ers, Stanley R. Glass, recording- 
attack the UE. Carey, the secre-| Secretary of Local 601, claimed 
tary-treasurer of CIO, imstead of 


that in addition to the delegates 
halting UAW raids on UE, instead from Local 601, there also would 
of aiding us in our fight, seeks 


be delegations from Local 610 in| 
the aid of big companies like GE|Wilmerding and Local 617 in 
to fight UE. 


Sharon. 
“We condemn this meeting and| Nevertheless, both these locals 
demand this clique stop its dis- 


UNANIMOUSLY passed the res. 
ruption. This meeting will not 


4 dollar rage olution condemning the Dayton 
put one do more mto pay . ae ; 
envelope of any UE member, It meeting. This is considered espe- 


' ially significant because officers 
will not stop one single layoff. It}-¢- 
can only serve to disunite and dis- of Local 617 are followers of the 


Carey-Block program. It is a well 
a Sana porenne = a known fact that there is an active 
parately needed.” 7 ACTU group in Local 610. But 


__|not one of them voted against the 
Among the UE locals adopting|resolution condemning the Dayton 
the resolution were: 623, 617, 610. 


meeting. = 


not worry about a lay-off, at least 
for the present. But the callous, 
inconsiderate and undemocratic 
way this agreement was made 
really stuns me. Those right-wing 
leaders of our local must hold the 
workers in contempt. Otherwise 
how could they make this agree- 
ment with the Company without 
giving us members a chance to 
iscuss and vote on the question?! 

I would, and I believe our 
members would gladly share the 
work with the 2,000 people, most- 
ly veterans, who are affected. But 


paign. 
The resolution urged the Erie 
IUC to ‘send delegates. 


By a’ Worker Correspondent 


Duff's Low Rent 
Homes—At $70 


A Month 


PHILADEPHIA. — Governor 
Ruffs much-publicized “housing” 
program which just squeezed 
through the Legislature in the last 
week of its sessions, amounts to 
this joke for Philadelphia's house- 
| hungry low-income families: 

A maximum total of only 830 . 
dwellings could be built from the 
“housing” funds—at rentals of ap- 
proximately $70 a month. Source 
for these figures is the Philadelphia 
Housing Association. 


YPA Elects Jones 


PITTSBURGH. — Robert E. 
Jones, a former Negro student at 
the University of Pittsburgh. and 
chairman of its Young Progressive 
Club, has been elected regional or- 
ganizer of the Young Progressives 
of Western Pennsylvania. 


23rd Annual Concert and 
Graduation Exercises 
JEWISH CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOLS 
Jewish Peeple’s Fraternal Order, 1IWO 
Sunday, May 22, 1949—2 P.M. 


FPLEISHER AUDITORIUM, YMBA 
Broad and Pine Sts. 


Jewish songs, 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


Colerfal 
dances, 


program of 
music and drama perfermed } 


TO ATTEND A 
by the ehildren 


You Can’t Afford to} 

Miss These Books! 
JUST RECEIVED 

Philosophy of Peace} 


by JOHN SOMMERVILLE 


$3.00. 


Our Vanishing Civil} 
Liberties $3.00} 
by 0. JOHN ROGGE 


PROGRESSIVE 


BOOKSHOP 
269 SO. lith STREET 
Philadelphia e KI 5-9853 


Testimonial Banguet 


IN HONOR OF THE 


f J 


I2 


Tendered by the District Committee, Communist Party 
of Eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIANS! | 
You will be SORRY if you make any 
other dates on — 
SUNDAY JULY 3 
EVERYBODY IS GOING TO 
APRIL FARMS 


—— — 4 — 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10 


For reservations, Room 710, 250 S. Broad St.—PE 5.1674 
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_ UE Workers Push Wage Fight, 
Battle Redbaiting Co. Agents — 


With wages still the big issue, thou- 
sands of electrical workers in Pennsylvania 
are fighting a running battle with: 

1) Profit-hungry corporations who have 
said “No” to any wage increases, despite 
record-breaking profits; 

2) Disrupters within the CIO United 
Electrical Workers led by James Carey, 
secretary-treasurer of the CIO and the As- 
sociation of Catholic Trade Unionists, who 
are openly collaberating with the bosses 
to undermine the rank and file fight for 
higher wages, the 30-hour week - and 
against speed-up. 

These disrupters have been repudiated, 
year after year at UE conventions, where 
the progressive international leadership of 
the UE has been sustained. 


stand for was shown in Philadelphia where 
he was charged by workers with person- 
ally selling out the militant week-long 
strike of 6,500 Philco workers, thus under- 
mining the wage fight of other electrical 
workers. 


At the same time rank and _ filers 
throughout the UE were recognizing Carey 
and his mob as bosses’ agents. Many UE 
locals endorsed resolutions condemning 
the meeting of a Carey-Harry Block “Bust- 


the-UE” caucus in Dayton, O., May 7 and 
8. More than 1,200 shop stewards in UE’s 
District 6 have also condemned the Dayton 
meeting, while the powerful steward's 
Council of Westinghouse Local 601 in 
Pittsburgh, with 16,000 members, adopted 


Hold the Fort 


What Carey and his red-baiting clique 
| 


AFI. Holds 
Day Convention 


Special te the Daily Worker : 
HARRISBURG. — The annual 
state AFL convention last week 
came out in support ‘of a shorter 
work week with no reduction in 
pay. The 1,423 delegates repre- 
senting some 700,000 workers 
heard the- Taft-Hartley law de- 
nounced by a number of guest 


speakers. However, the Conven- 
tion leadership rejected proposals 
submitted by the Philadelphia 
Painters, Local 587, for a protest 
lobby to Washington and a one- 
day protest stoppage. 

Except for Ed Drill, secretary 
of ‘Local 587, the three-day Con- 
vention passed without any discus- 
sion from the floor. A resolution 
was passed without debate in be- 
half of the Hungarian anti-Semite, 
and notorious ~ Nazi-supporter, 
Cardinal Mindszenty, who pleaded 
guilty to treason and was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 

Salaries of state AFL officials 
were raised to $16,000 for Presi- 
dent James McDevitt and $13,000 
for Secretary-Treasurer Earl Bohr. 


a similar resolution. 
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Progressives WIN W 
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PHILADELPHIA.—Progressive-led Local 155, CIO United Electrical Workers, 
won an 8-cent 4n hour wage increase for its members in the Mears-Kane-Ofeldt Shop im- 
mediately after James. Carey settled the Philco strike without a cent gain for the workers. 


How PUC Connives to Make 


- Millions for Transit Trust 


PHILADELPHIA. —Charegs that the Public. Utilities 
Commission takes its orders from the Philadelphia Transpor- 
tation Company were corroborated last Sunday in a sensa- 


tional exposure that the PUC over- 
ruled its own experts in imposing 
a@ 13-cent fare on the people of 
Philadelphia. 

- The exposure came to light, one 
day after the PTC seven million 
dollar fare steal went into effect, 
in a “leak” to a Bulletin reporter, 
bringing into print one of only 


six existing copies of the secret 


report. * 
It was revealed, through publi- 


-oation of the report, that PUC’s 


technical staff-some 25 experts— 
Had flatly declared that no PTC 


a lifted $2,000,000 from Phila- 
delphia trolley riders. This sug- 
gestion now looms as a future dan- 
ger to car riders as PTC continues 
to press for added revenue. 

Going along with the PUC fare 
steal, the City of Philadelphia pub- 
licly declared it would do nothing 
to stop the higher rates from going 
into effect. State legislators, both 
Democrat and Republican, failed 
to introduce any legislation to pro- 
tect the Philadelphia public from 
such transit swindles, 

The Pennsylvania Worker, since 
its first issue appeared a year and 


® The same conciliator who was 


| assigned to the Philco settlement 
was assigned to the Local 155 
wage negotiations. 

They also won a written guar- 
antee that the company will pay 
workmen's compensation to any 
worker injured on the job during 
the first week he is out of work. 
State compensation is not paid un- 


der law until after the eighth day.’ 


In addition employes with four 
years service with the company 
gets two weeks with pay. 

At the Globe Metal Stamping 
Co., after a four-week strike, Local 
155 won a victory, gaining 8-10 
cents an hour wage increase, four 
additional paid holidays. Five 
cents of the pay hike is retroactive 
to Jan. 15, 1049. 

Local 155, led by progressives 
including. business agent David 
Davis, leading Communist in this 
area, have militantly fought for 
and won higher wages and im- 

ved working conditions for the 


5 ' 

Since January, 1949, every con- 
tract negotiated by Local 155 has 
provided for wage increases, bet- 


ter working conditions 


|4mprovements, : 
- s 
; . 
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Carey Sells. Philco Workers 
“Down the River’ 


By Norman Anderson 

PHILADELPHIA.—Hundreds of Philco workers re- 
turned to their jobs Monday morning, May 9, after their 
militant six-day strike, singing these words to the tune of 
the current song hit: : 

“Sold down the river on a Sunday afternoon... . 

They were sore because their strike for a 15-cent wage in- 
crease was settled for not one cent. James Carey; secretary-treasurer 
of the CIO, sat in on the final negotiating session: He “won” them 
an agreement which would require the Philco Corp. to consider 
new wage increases only “if and when, in the opinion of the union, 
a national wage pattern within the industry is established.” 

The only gains were two additional paid holidays and hos- 
pitalization benefits,®nd these are to be charged against any in- 
creases the union, Locals 101 and 102, CIO Electrical Workers, 
might win in the future. 

The settlement was vigorously opposed from the floor by more 
than a score of rank and filers, but the opposition was too disor- 

anized to prevent acceptance. Nevertheless, local leaders were 
ara to reveal the widespread opposition by reporting that one 
third of those present voted against settlement. This was an open 
vote, with a show of hands. 


* 


THUS THE 6,500 Philco workers who militantly fought on the 
picket lines for six days, preventing office workers and executive per- 
sonnel from entering the plants, got a first hand lesson on James 
Carey's theory of “labor-management collaboration.” They learned 
that such collaboration means subordinating the interests of the 
rank and file to the interests of the company, specifically; no wage 
increases. 

On Friday Carey settled the Philco strike in Philadelphia. The 
next morning he appeared in Dayton, Ohio, to meet with other 
red-baiters planning attacks on the CIO Electrical Workers Union. 
This was a meeting, incidentally, which flopped—with less than 100 
persons reported attending. 

Electrical workers, however, can judge Carey, not by what he 
said at Dayton, but what he actually DID in Philadelphia. 

What Philco workers denounced as a “sell-out,” it should be 
nated, came just after the national UE leadership put forth a de- 
mand for a $500 per year package, including wage raises and other 
benefits. Carey, who in his call to the Dayton meeting said, “The 
rank and file membership of the US are entitled to improved con- 
sabotaged this program. 


va 
PHILCO WORKERS were in a position to help make this pro- 


_ gram a reality and to concretely aid themselves and other workers 


soon to enter contract negotiations, by helping estahlish the UE pat- 


WAGE INCREASES 


record-breaking profits. 


management col 


tern. The militancy of their picket lines praved that. 
Instead collaborator-Carey settled for nothing, helping, in fact, 
to set what the electrical monopolies hope will be a pattern of NO 


That's how Carey, his cohort Harry Block, and the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists played right. into the hands of the 
company which is bitterly opposing any wage increases, despite its 


And that — the bitter opposition to Carey and his “labor- 
aboration” policies by rank and file UE members 


who are rejecting his red-baiting and denouncing his attempts to de- 


stroy their union. 


—~" 


10,000 Carpenters 


PHILADELPHIA. — Ten 


2,200 Steelworkers 


Out at SKF, Phila. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Mass picket 
lines marked the beginning of a 
work-stoppage of 2,200 CIO Steel- 
workers at SKF last Monday. 
Union spokesmen called it a lock- 
out and urged members to apply 


(for unemployment compensation. 


The stoppage followed a “no con- 
tract no work” vote by the mem- 
bers after fruitless negotiations to 
negotiate a new agreement for the 
one that expired May 13. 


Strike in Philly 


thousand AFL c nters 


started their first strike in many years last Monday, after 
turning down by a three to one vote of 4,721 to 1,475 a one- 
—%year extension of last year’s con- 


tract at the old rate of $2.25 an 
hour. They are asking $2.60-and 
pointed out that during good years 
= only get 10 months work, and 
will average considerably less this 
year. 

A four percent increase offered 
by the Home Builders, affecting 
about 10 percent of the carpen- 
ters, was rejected after having 
been accepted by a number of the 
other trades. Rank and file carpen- 
ters pointed out that their strike 
would effectively close. down all 
major construction here in a short 
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€xclusive Pictures, Stories of Ford Strike 


—Turn to Pages 1-A, 2-A, 13 and 14 


{dition | Bugas Can't Conceal 
v Ford’s Help to Hitler 
And World Fascism 


— See Page 13 
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FORD’S CHALLENGE 


—See Page 3 


A Letter from 
The Deathhouse 


. » « Bessie I received your letter today and was indeed 
glad to hear from you and also very glad to hear how much 
and how hard you are working for us so that we may get justice 
and if there is any to be got we know that you will get it for 
us. All the boys say that they have faith in you and that they 
thank you very much for what you are trying to do for them. 
And that they are praying and hoping that it will not be long 
before you and the rest of them get justice for-ys. 


“Bessie for myself I am praying and alsd trying to smile 
like you say but the smile is not the real thing because it ‘is 
very hard to smile in a place like this when I have been put here 
for nothing. But I try not to worry so much about it because 
I guess it could of happened to any one else as well as myself. . .” 


The letter aLove was 
written by John McKen- 
sie, one of the six con- 
demned men now in 
solitary confinement in 
the Trenton death house 
for a murder they did 
not commit. He wrote 
it to Bessie Mitchell 
(left), sister of Collis 
English and se sister-in- 
law of McKinley Forest, 
two others of the Tren- 
‘ton Six. Mrs. Mitchell, 
an AFL garment worker, 
has been touring the 
country under auspices 
of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, arousing public 
ES . : opinion to free the six 
SIE MITCHELL innocent men. 
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Basal To Plead for Curry Re-Trial 
ae Before State Supreme Court 


—See Poge 13 


PICKETS FROM the Motor, poner ae and Press Steel buildings carry signs declaring: “Speed- 
up is im our. toa, .No settlement | the strike without ending our speedup.” Other signs Th 
said, “No oue works till all penalties are rescinded. SaBl nee: OR MOR TF a sb binding ‘ 3 
Gaerr WPA. OPPE NS. ) | Na gta a nS se _— 
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By Faye Gingold | 
DEARBORN.—There are 


Ford Wo 


dian 


approximately 5,000 women 


among the 62,000 workers. who have been out on strike for 
more than a week in protest against the inhuman speedup 
at the Ford Rouge plant. Most of the women in the plant 


work in the Press Steel, Glass, 


Motor and Plastic Buildings. 


In talking with these women we find that they too are 
victims of the speedup which cuts large chunks out of their 


lives in terms of strength. and 


Old Timers Hit | 
Bricks With © 
Ford's ‘Reward’ 


DEARBORN. — “Young Henyy” 
not long ago pinned a bunch of 
gold medals on the lapels of old 
timers as their “reward” for 25 or 
30 years of “loyalty and service” 
which netted millions for the “hu- 
man engineer.” | 

Today the oldtimers, medals and 
all, have hit the bricks. Theyre 
fighting back against the boss who 
“engineers’ new and improved 
ways to sweat more profit out of a 
man's body. 

The oldtimers joke about the 
medals as they walk slowly around 
the line. To them they represent 
many years of exploitation during 
which Ford worked them merci- 
Jessly. The oldtimers have been 
squeezed too hard and too fast and 
too long to fall for the “human 
engineering’ line. 

This time, they say, we'll really 
bust the speedup racket so that the 


youngsters coming up don't have 


to sweat their lives away building, 
the Ford billions. 


Jewish Labor Body 


Offers Aid to Strike 


DETROIT.—The Michigan 
chapter of the American Jewish 
Labor Council pledged solidar- 
ity to the Ford strike. A tele- 
gram from its president, Harold 
Shapiro, to Local 600 President 
Tommy Thompson praised the 
local’s’ struggle against anti- 
Semitism and offered “fullest 
moral and material support” to 
help “win its just and necessary 
fight against the inhuman speed- 
- practiced by the Ford Motor 

O. 


POISON AT OLDS PLANT 

LANSING.—Cyanide in the 
plating room of the Oldsmobile 
plant here overcame a worker, «Al 
Pierce. The victim required oxy- 


/ gen and artificial respiration. The 
Official explanation was “carbon 
monoxide.” Keeling is running 
high in the plant, with workers 
demanding that the company 


time that they once devoted. 
to their families and homes. 


They have gained the respect of 
the union leadership and the rank 
and file for their militancy and 
work in the kitchen arid on the 
picket line, some of them doing 
double duty, registering the work- 
ers for picket duty and walking the 
line when their turn comes. 


Harris Johnson, steward in Press 
Steel where 25 percent of the 
workers are women and a picket 
captain at Gate 4 where there is 
perhaps the greatest concentration 
of workers on the line, had. this to 
say about the participation of the 
women in the strike. 


“The women are turning out 
wonderfully. They come to do 
their picket duty without resorting 
to excuses like some of the guys.” 


* 


MANY OF THE women first 
started to work at Ford the latter 
part of 1942, during the war. 
When the war was over, thousands 
were laid off and some were re- 
hired in 1948. Among them are 
skilled workers, welders, wring 
machine operators, drill press op- 
erators. 

The best expression of the mili- 
tancy and devotion to the struggle 
is given in the words of some of 
the women we talked with. 

Brooksie Carson proudly told us 
that she is the wife of George Car- 
son who works in the Foundry. 
She is a light press operator in the 
Press Steel Building. She related 
the struggle in which she partici- 
pated of the Negro women to get 
jobs in the plant in 1942, when 
only after a picketline had been 
thrown around the employment of- 
fice did the company hire Negro 
women. 

“They rehired the biggest por- 
tion of women workers in July, 
1948, and the speedup began after 
we came in, and there has been a 
steady increase since then,’ she 
declared. “They started raising pro- 
duction on each machine, and they 
put new meters on them that are 
locked with a.key so that only the 
foreman can change the figure on 
it. 

“My machine was an automatic 
and production when I came in 
was 16,000. A few weeks later, pro- 
duction went up to 28,000 and the 
foreman would ride us about our 
production. 

“I have no time for my personal 


work, and I have no time for my 
home. I just go home to sleep and 
I work. You leave tired and return 
tired, you never feel rested.” 


eliminate the danger. 


jyonn 
pretty smart in the Ford negotia- 
tions; but we don’t. When it comes 
to brains the workers out there 
can walk rings around him. 

With picket signs in their 
hands. 

* 


No matter when the big strike 
is settled this militant action against 
speeding up the lines will leave 
Henry Ford mad as hell. 

He already lost his tempo. 

* 


United and determined action 
can win a settlement on ending not 
only speedup but in getting a raise 


other demands. 


and | 
It would hardly be the first time 


. 


toa. 


Emma Shelton, drill press op- 


A, 
a Ford broke down. 
* 

‘The wife of the U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Greece has just been made 
an “honorary cftizen of Athens’; 
the first in centuries (the press re- 
lease says). There may be a short- 
age of real honorary citizens in 
Athens. 

But the hills are full of 

+ | 
A local dope columnist quotes 


the British queen as saying while 
a etens "ak Sees event tty once. 


quito sing “God Save the King’.’ 


Then she smiled showing a friendly 


attitude between competitors, 


Mosquito put the bite on people, 


men Want Right to Res 


, . dr ee 
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NO SPEEDUP WHIP HERE: Women volunteers ru 


the huge strike kitchen in Local 600's 


basement, producing 8,500 sandwiches daily so efficiently that young Henry must worry that they'll 
get the idea of running the assembly line without benefit of stockholders. 


erator, Motor Building has been 
working in the plant since January, 
1943. 


“There has been speedup. You 
just can't do enough to suit them,” 
she said. “It has changed my. per- 
sonal life to an extent. I’m so tired 
I don't feel like doing anything 


of our lives, not only mine, but 
also the rest of the women.” 

When asked about how she felt 
about the strike, she replied: 

“I’m with the rest of them.” 

Willa Adams, Press Steel, re- 
hired in 1948: “We used to put 
out 3,500 and now we have to put 
out 5,000 pieces. I have very little 


anymore. I guess it has affected all 


time to see. my son. My mother 


takes care of him. I think that we 
should have the speedup stopped 
‘in all the buildings, I would be 
willing to stay out until that hap- 
pens. .. . Some of my friends who 
work in the foundry say they don't 
have time to wipe the sweat off 
their faces. In some parts of the 


foundry the conditions are inhu- 
'man.” 


PORTRAIT OF A COMMUNIST 


Tersil Obriot’s Militancy 
Makes Henry Unhappy 


DEARBORN.—Production Foundry workers from the No. 2 Lincoln block line in 
the Ford Rouge Plant have a special respect for Tersil Obriot because the gas concentra- 
tion around their jobs have been taken care of. Not that the 46-year-old Communist blew 


that gas away himself, but because 
he showed them how their slight- 
est united movements could make 
the supervisors jump. 


The gas episode and a hundred 
previous “incidents’ have shown 
the Ford workers who their most 
aggressive and militant leaders 
are. When the company disci- 


plines such leaders—as it did, aj" 4 ™ 
month before the strike, by serv-| ~*~ 47. 


ing Obriot a two-week layoff for! © 


distributing progressive campaign 
literature—those actions 


confirm the evaluation the work- =. i 


life after eight hours a day of/}ers have already made. 


in April was only the latest of a 


long series of citations from the 
Ford Motor Co. that began -when 
he was bounced out and _ black- 
listed in 1932. That first time, it 
took him more than a decade, 
with the organizing efforts of sev- 
eral thousand others, to battle his 
way back into the Rouge. 
When company gunmen opened 
fire from the Miller Road overpass 
on thousands of unemployed Ford 
workers, March 7, 1932, Tersil 
was working inside the plant as a 
leader electrician. , But served 
on the funeral committee for his 
comrades Joe York, Joe Deblasio, 
Coleman Lenz: and Joe Russell, 
and acted as pall-bearer, and be- 
fore the week was over a service- 
man paid a visit to his home. Ter- 
sils name wasn’t taken from the 
blacklist vault until 1943. . 
During his 11-year battle to get 
back into Ford, Obriot _partici- 
pated in welfare demonstrations in 
Detroit, served on the Unem- 
ployed Council, took part in the 
1932. Hunger March on Washing- 
ton, and in the same year was 


ibeaten up in the Briggs ‘Hunger; 


TERSIL OBRIOT 


March, near the Briggs Mack Ave. 
plant. 


After hiring in at Great Lakes 
Steel in 1986, he became one of 
the first organizers there of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, CIO. He was in Monroe 
when vigilantes attacked “and 
pushed unionists’ cars into the De- 
troit River. When the NLRB 
forced Great Lakes to re-hire him 
in 1937, after he had been fired, 
he turned down company bribes 
that he become a superintendent 
or foreman. 


In 1938, Obriot left for the 
Spanish Civil War, where he 
served for more than a year along 
the Barcelona fronts—first as a 
machine- in the Abraham 
Lincoln Bri in the Ebro sec- 
tor, and later in a special interna- 
tional machine-gun brigade. 

Obriot was working on various 
contracting; jobs around Detroit 


when the UAW drive against Ford 


© 


got underway in earnest in 1939, 
and he enlisted as an unpaid vol- 
unteer organizer. The sensation 
that gripped him when 90,000 
workers pulled down the Rouge 
in 1941 can be appreciated an 
by others who were on the Ford 
blacklist. 


Finally hired into the aircraft 
building during the war, he be- 
gan immediately to fight for up- 
grading of the many Negroes 
working around him on menial 
and distasteful jobs. Transferred 
to the Motor Building, he was dis- 
ciplined with a seven-day layoff 
because he took two days off to 
campaign for Roosevelt in the 
1944 elections. From then on, 
he was put on heavy jobs until the 
company shuttled him into the 
Production Foundry. 


Obriot's effort to halt speedup 
on the Foundry merry - go - 
round assembly lines had a lot to 
do with his election as committee- 
man in 1947, when he led all other 
candidates (on days) in the core 
room. His term of office was 
marked by militant battles against 
gas and other health hazards, and 
close daily check on _line-speeds. 


Tersil's first serious intérest in 
labor activity developed under the 
Auto Workers Union, an affiliate 
of the Trade Union Unity League. 

A native of Beaverdale, Pa., 
near Johnstown, he had be 
working in coal mines, f g 
mules, at the age of 11, while he 
still went to school. As a UAW 
member, he took part in the 19- 
month strike of 1921 in District 
Five. It was during the disastrous 
eight-month strike of 1923 that he 
left the- mines..and hired. in at - 
Ford, | (43 ee 
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MICHIGAN 
King Henry ‘Canute’ 
Can‘t Sweep Back the 


GANLEY Strike Victory- Wdves 


[THE BATTLE of 62,000 Ford workers against speedup entered 
the week of May 16 as the longest authorized strike against 
the Ford empire. The strike started May 5. : 
« Despite the deadlock in over 50 bargaining sessions, Ford 
can be taken by the workers in this strike just like he was in 194f. 
A brilliant victory can be won on the speedup issue 
in final assembly. It is the only way of pushing 
through to victory on the grievances in all build- 
ings and departments and winning the Ford wage, 
pension and contract demands in 1949. 

King Henry the Second says he could have 
settled this strike days ago, if he wanted to, by an 
“expedient which would save the face of a small 
group of embarrassed union leaders.” Sure, every- 

r= One knows that Walter Reuther was concentrating 
.-. on bargaining solely on pensions with Ford, that 
&: he told newsmen he had offered a “verbal agree- 
ment’ to prevent this strike, that he also believes 
in lower “unit costs of production,” management 
“efficiency,” etc. But King Henry knows that it wasn’t “manage- 
ment principles” which prevented a phony settlement up to now, 
but rather the fighting position of 62,000 strikers backed up by 
Local 600, UAW. 


wala ns - 


NAT GANLEY 


* 

; THE LOCAL 600 demands do not challenge the company’s 
right to set production standards, but they do-challenge the com- 
panys right to put into effect backbreaking speedup. Spelling out 
the local’s demands means the concrete cutback of speedup on the 
final assembly lines by three and 10 percent, agreeing with the 
union on a non-speedup spacing of the jobs and number of workers 
on the line, reinstating all penalized strikers and using the same pat- 
tern to settle speedup grievances throughout the Ford Empire. 

That’s why winning the immediate Ford strike demand is such 
a brilliant victory for the auto workers. That’s why the New York 
Times rants that the Ford workers’ demands are a challenge to the 
“free enterprise” system. 

Ford's strategy consists of uniting with all auto barons to make 
the workers bear the burdens of an unfolding depression through 
speedup, wage cuts and weakening the union. His tactics consist 
of breaking the strike against speedup now, and on June I, using 
the pretext of-the wage-cutting GM®™contract OKed by Reuther, to 
put over further cuts in “production costs” and “long-range company 
security.” 

* 

IF REUTHER was sincere in his claim that he wants victory 
in the Ford strike he could help the situation by launching a move- 
ment now challenging GM wage cuts, carry out the Lot 600 pro- 
posal for a demonstrative action of all auto workers behind the Ford 
strikers, and issue an ultimatum to King Henry that if he doesn't 
settle the speedup issue at once, the strike demands will be extended 
to grievances in all departments and for the wage, pension and 


contract demands. 


Reuther will never do these things, however, unless forced to 
by the rank and file Ford strikers and Local 600. 


BUT THE KEY to victory remains the unbroken fighting ranks 


of the strikers themselves. 


Hence the call of Tommy Thompson, 


Local 600 prexy, to strengthen the strike front, increase the picket 
lines and improve the strike kitchen was a step in the correct direc- 


tion last week. 


This approach was consistent with the progressive petition filed 
with the Local 600 Executive Board which called for: 


The Local 600 General Council to remain in permanent session 
as the General Strike Committee; keep the membership informed by 
a daily strike bulletin and building meetings at least every other day; 
increase the size of the picket line; carry out the Executive Board 
decision for a mass labor rally in Cadillac Square; call-for a one-day 


holiday for this labor rally. 


Their Signs Tell Why 


They Picket 


DEARBORN.—‘Strong ‘on or- 
ganization” is the impression you 
take away from the giant Ford 
Rouge plant, where ten to twelve 
thousand strikers on 11 separate 
picket lines are patrolling the 
gates. 

Spontaneously, numbers | of 
workers reporting for four-hour 
picketing shifts have been _in- 
creasing daily even though Local 
600 leaders have twice cut the 
time required of each striker. 

Signs bobbing up and down, or 
hanging along the high steel fence, 
proclaim: “No. 1 Public Enemy — 
Speed Up,” “Speed Up and Die 
Sooner,” “We Gave Sweat, but 
Ford Wants Blood,” ‘Speed Kills,” 
and “Bugas: How About Investi- 
ating the Un-American Speed 

P 

‘Strike veterans from other auto 
plants observe: Organization is 
good—response is good—morale is 
excellent. Rank-and-file discipline 
is something any trade union leader 
may well envy. , 

Older workers predominate. Vet- 
erans of the 1941 battle, they fore- 
see a long struggle to insure that 
conditions in the plant are made 
- gomewhat tolerable. Most of them 
will talk at the slightest provoca- 
tion about the speedup that has 


Overtime 


been grinding them down. 

Younger pickets, most of whom 
did not experience the organizing 
fights, are not yet present in great 
numbers. Some of them seek diver- 
sion from picket-line montony with 
horseshoes and baseballs. 

Besides some professional enter- 
tainers from Detroit night clubs, 
who visit the lines for short periods 
each day, local talent helps lighten 
the picketing stints. At Gate 5, a 
quick-fingered banjo plucker ac- 
companied by walking guitar and 
violin players, renders unique in- 
terpretations of “Solidarity,” “Roll 
This Union,” “Joe Hill” and other 
labor pieces. Polish folk songs (in 
Polish), other nationality songs and 
American ballads draw spontane- 
ous group singing. 

A streetcar motorman, stretch- 
ing his legs at Gate 4, where an 
overpass hangs over Miller Road— 
the end of the line—remarks: 

“Never worked here; hope I 
never have to. On work days, 
everyones asleep on my car before 
we get five minutes away from the 
plant—like hauling a load of dead 
men.” 

What the Detroit and New York 
papers called “token lines” ‘over 
last weekend numbered 5,000. 
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Redbaiting Danger 


crow about by singing their fami-{ 
liar theme about “Communist in- 
terference,”’ they would war. 
“Youll find that your strike issues 
get drowned and mangled in the 
process and that itlf be much 
tougher to win.” 


The Bendix strike to reinstate 47 
fired men started April 20 over op- 
position of UAW International 
leaders. The International then 
broke up the strikers’ courageous 
and successful defiance of injunc- 
tions which were issued to enable 
‘auto manufacturers to remove dies 
from the struck plant. About 50 
percent of Bendix production po- 
tential was_removed within a few 
days. 

When the strike nevertheless 
remained solid, the most insidious 
boss weapon was brought out: red- 


On. May 1 the Detroit News; 
blared that “Communist interven- 
tion” in the Bendix strike “brought 
a demand today for an FBI inves- 
tigation.” This front page “scoop” 
did not even appear in the South 
Bend papers. It was concocted by 
the News reporter, Robert S. Ball, 
on tha basis of a Communist leaf- 
let which warned that the strike, 
coming shortly after a layoff of 
400, would probably be prolonged. 


When this “inside story” -hit 


South Bend, it enveloped strike’ 
issues in a. cloud of confusion. 
UAW Local 9 leaders fell into the 
auto moguls trap. 

While speed-up-ridden pickets 
patrolled the Bendix plant and 47 
discharged workers wondered 
about their future, seven local of- 
ficers trooped into Mayor George 
Schock’s office and protested that 
the name of South Bend had been 
“blackened.” 


z 

Hottest under the collar was 
vice-president James McEwan 
whom Ball alleged to have “led 
an unsuccessful attempt to place 
the Communist Party on the In- 
diana ballot.” In 1946 (when the 
Communists DID get on the bal- 
lot) McEwan signed a _ petition— 
In 1947 he was red- 
baited out of the presidency of the 
Indiana CIO and since then has 
tried to out-redbait the redbaiters. 


Provoked by the Detroit News 
and pressed by UAW International 
officers, the Local 9 leaders told 
Mayor Schock: “We want your 
support to run the Communists out 
of town.” 


Now a red scarce sweeps over 
South Bend; strike issues disappear 
from the public eye; profit-hungry 
auto magnates sleep- comfortably 
and pickets: wonder when and if 
and how it all will end. 


Thats why their message to 
Ford workers would be: 

“Beware of redbaiting your 
strike. This method had its test 
run in Bendix -and believe us, 


brothers, that’s part of a sell-out 
pattern. Don't lose sight of your 
real interest: the fight to end 
speedup all along the line.” 


Gov't Boosts Rent for 


Negroes in Inkster 


INKSTER.—Residents of the 
governments all-Negro housing 
project here face a decree that 
they’ must buy their homes at 
$3,000 or accept a big jump in 
rents. 

Many will be unable to scrape 
up the required $300 down pay- 
ments and will be faced with the 
dilemma of paying $45. a month 
for houses which have been rent- 
ing for $32 to $38, or else of seek- 


ing new homes when there are 


‘remains the same. 


learned at Bendix 


. DETROIT—Bendix strikers can give Ford strikers a friendiy word of advice about 
redbaiting, born. of bitter experience. 
Don’t let UAW International and local officers give the boss press something to 


Y 


Picketing Foundry Gate 4 at, 


Ford Strike Has 


the Ford River Rouge, these Ne- 


gro UAW men know what speedup means. It was at this building 


that a worker died from speedup 
By Mel Johnson 


just before the strike was called, 


DEARBORN.—Negro participation in the Ford strike 
is giving the term solidarity meaning on a scale it never 


knew before in Detroit. 


Besides picketing on all lines in numbers far exceeding 


their proportion in the plant, 


Negro workers spark the Lo- 


cal 600 Flying Squadron, strike committee, kitchen commit- 


—" 


tee, and other units directing and® 


servicing the giant strike against | 
speedup. | 

Speedup has hit Negro workers 
not only in the Production Foun- 
dry, where 8,000 of them work, 
but also in* the Motor Building, 
where they number 3,000, Press 
Steel, where 4,000 of them work, 
and other departments. Heat-treat 
pickets at Gate 10 tell of jobs’ 
where half the working force has 
been pulled out while production 
Open Heath’ 
workets patrolling Gate 9 report 
that foremen have been pushing 
them since March. They've beaten 
back speedup attempts so far, de-| 
spite intimidation by Ford Co. La- 
bor Relations, but they know what 
the fight is all about. 


“They're getting nasty about : 
workers’ mistakes made when we) 
have to work too fast,” a Parts and | 
Accessories picket complains. | 
“Nothing is ever Ford's fault—al-| 


ways our own 


Strong allegiance to the union is 
drawing the Negro workers here: 
day after day. Browbeating. and | 
espionage from high levels in Ford | 
and petty racketeering from lesser | 
company officials were their lot es- 
pecially before 1941. 


THE COMPANY preunion spy 
network, that generated hatred of 
all Ford workers before 1941, 
created the greatest antagonism 
among Negroes because, being the 
last hired and first fired, they were 
the most valuable to critical 
stooges reports. 


Ford preyed on the insecurity 


> 
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the Negro workers by lending’ 


them money to buy homes, there- 
by instituting a form of bondage. 
When the Negroes because of low 
wages or layoffs inevitably missed 
payments, they were told they 
could avoid foreclosure only by not 
joining: the union. 

FORD'S attempt to win Negroes 
for strikebreaking in the 1941 
strike, failed because the unity of 
Negro and white now, such an 
important factor in this strike, was 
forged back in 1941. 

As organized workers, however, 
they have won through the union 
lightening of many jobs, won 
places on assembly lines, the mo- 
tor and crankshaft lines, a voice in 
shop conditions, and, most impor- 
tant, the security of a union senior- 
ity list. The need for manpower 
during the war had.a lot to do 
with relieving the Negro concen- 


|tration on heavy and distasteful ° 


jobs, but even here, the union ini- 
tiated all action under Roosevelt’s 


\FEPC law. 


Restaurants along Dix Highway 
near Local 600 headquarters be- 
gan serving Negroes only after the 
union moved in, and they are to 
this day the only interracial eating 
places in the covenant- ridden city 
of Dearborn. 

The offensive of the Ford Motor 
Co. today against the union has 
one of its primary gains the de- 
struction of the unity of Negro- 
white workers. The great partici- 
pation of thousands of Negro 
workers im the strike shows they 
a ee score and are on the 
ine fighting gor the union and i 

emands, pee SW er F 7 
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George Armstead tries to salvage some of his family’s clothes 


after he, Mrs. Muriel Armstead 
return to their burned out home 


% 
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Will State Dep't Really Try | 
To Settle German Question ?) 


By Joseph Starobin 


When the Big Four foreign ministers sit down in Paris this Monday, the big ques- 


tion is going to be: do the United States and Great Britain really want to settle anything 


about Germany, and if so, what? Soviet policy will undoubtedly stress a unified Germany. 4 


Its objective will undoubtedly be ®— 


to bring about the resumption of | 


trade between the two parts of Ree 


Germany whatever the legal and 
political framework will be, and 
even if there is no clear-cut agree- | 
ment on such a framework. The 
second major objective would be 
to bring about the maximum sepa- 
ration of western and Soviet armed 
forces from that area of Europe 
through which an attack on the 
Soviet Union could be made in 
force, and which would gain all 
allies among those Germans who| 
clearly demonstrate the fascist in-| 
ffuence on them. 


The western military position in 


bhias abe toetebas Sr e 
>. eh. ne ee ~ 
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: Bo 
Germany is a keystone of the At- | oe 
antic Pact, not only in so far as| 
‘it menaces eastern Europe and the 


and their seven children had to 
at 437 W. 125 St. The city has 


failed to find housing for this family. 


Deputy Commissioner of Housing and Buildings, J. Raymond 


Jones, (left), okays the ejection order agamst a 


group of Harlem 


‘Soviet Union, but in so far as it|— 


represents a pressure upon France| 
and the workingclass forces of 
western Europe general. To elim- 


viet proposal for a mutu 
withdrawal. 
* 


cussion, there is still no sign of 
readiness among the capitalist 
powers to reach any kind of agree- 
ment. In recent days, proposals 
have been made which clearly in-| 
dicate a desire to deepen the crisis. | 


For one thing, Gen. Lucius Clay, | 


a reactionary western Germany, 


American military occupation for 
five to 25 years. 
secretary, Ernest Bevin, 
Berlin a week ago, flatly stated 
that he did not see the possibility 
of a troop withdrawal for some 
|time to come. When the N. Y. 
Times diplomatic corregpondent, 
James Reston, floated a trial bal- 


Soviet and western troops to Bal- 
tic ports, the reaction in France 
was negative, and a denial of the 
Times story was made in Wash- 
ington. 


Secretary of State Dean Ache- 


tenants in a burned building at 437 W. 125 St., held by housing 


inspect 


or George Waldron. Jones, a Tammany leader in the 13th 


AD where the fire victims are located, then personally called the 


cops on the tenants. 


— 


Fire Guts Harlem Tenement, 
City Refuses Tenants Shelter 


By John Hudson Jones 


A Harlem family with seven children still lives in a fire 
tted building at 437 W. 125 St. because eity authorities 
ave double-dealed them since May 1, along with several 


other families who were burned¢ 


out. 

In fact J. Raymond Jones, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Housing and 
Buildings, an O'Dwyer appointee, 
rte called 30%, 

May 138 to eject the families 
for their “safety” after housing of- 
ficials failed to find them homes. 

George and Muriel Armstead 
and their seven children came 
back home from inadequate tem- 
porary quarters in the basement 
of the East River project because 
ee had no cooking facilities and 
had to be up and out by 7 a.m. 
They were joined in the homeward 
trek by gy os and Anna Nowlin, 
amd their daughter Dolores, 20. 


Among others burned out but who 


* and. 
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temporary quarters with 
$ were Mrs. Carole Booker. 
her . chi Ronald, 7, “and 
Georgette 8, and Dorothy and 
Daisy Baptist, sisters. 

ORGANIZED into 
Harlgm, ,fenante ; and 
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Precinct -| 


| families out. 


the United 


“ah 


i. 


Organization, the tenants had dovu- 
ble trouble before the fire, having 
been swindled by a floating land- 
lord, Reginald Brown, who rooked 


tthem for sums ranging from $250 


court and he now faces 29 counts 
of grand larceny. His trial is 
set for May 27. 

When Jones personally appear- 
ed on the scene Friday, arguing 
that he wasn't “going to be re- 
sponsible if i ew happens to 
them” Mr. Armstead, footsore and 
weary from looking for a home, 
told him “if you put us out it'll 
be over my dead body.” Nowlin 
expressed the same _ sentiments, 
and Jones left for thé police. 


Soon a detail of policemen and 
detectives. came and ordered the 
Adele Adams; ex- 
ecutive secretary of UHTCO, told 
the police “they'll ‘stay -wntil the 
city finds them homes like they 


; 
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to $800. They haled him into 


son has indicated that the. United 
States not only insists on holding 
on to the rump state which is to 
be set up at Bonn, in the Rhine- 
land, but demands the extension 
‘to easter Germany of the same 


kind of ae: as prevail in the 
West. The N. Y. Times has raised 


inate or reduce this threat is clearly |. 
the motivation of the repeated So-|f 
al troop | Be ok ae 


who is taking a back seat after! 
having done the job of reviving | 


| 


envisaged the continuation of the) a 
i'many is ieviving and competing 


British foreign | 


visiting | 


loon about withdrawals by both| 


“ iF. - 
>: 
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JUDGING from the press dis-| ; ce 
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changes. 

But it is true that certain other 
{actors are at play. Western Ger- 
‘with Britain’s export drive, and 
will be competing in Western 
Europe with the American export 
drive, that must accelerate as the 
developing American crisis inten- 
| sifies. Whether this factor impels 
| the capitalist powers to give west- 
ern Germany the possibility of 
‘normal trade with eastern Ger- 


‘many and eastern Europe remains 
‘to be seen. But it is a factor. And 
‘eastern Europe, like the Soviet 
Union stands ready for such trade, 
as was made clear at the UN's 
| Economic Commission for Europe 
this week. 
* 

THE REVIVED political life m 
Germany itself is a new factor at 
work. The demand for a unified 
Germany, free work out its own 
affairs is very powerful among all 
German political groups, except 


the provocative slogan that Poland 
should give up her recovered ter- 
sitory—e demand which indicates 
that the capitalist powers are still 
dreaming of breaking into the pev- 
ples democracies. There is ob- 
viously little hope for agreement 
so-long as such mentalities and 
such policies prevail. 

The London Economist for May 
14 puts the matter even more 
frankly: 


“There might be room. . . for 
economic concession to be offered 
—under western rules—to the Rus- 
sians. But on the political side, 
there is no reason why there should 
be any abatement. of the prize that 
is now clearly coming within sight 
~all Germany for the west. If the 
Russians will accept this, well and 
good; if they will not, the con- 
ference should be closed.” 

* 


IN OTHER WORDS the Lon- 
don Economist wants to change 
the lines established at the end 
of the war. It proposes to bring all 
of Germany into the western or- 
bit, not to: settle the German 
problem on a _ give-and-take based 
upon the present line of demar- 
cation. If such principles govern 


ex. «1b the, capitalist statesmen,: the -con 
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elements of the separatists in the 
| Rhineland and Bavaria. The pow- 
ers who stand in the way of this 
demand—and the western powers 
are trying to appear to favor a 
unified Germany while banking on 
their rump state—will continue to 
lose ground among the German 
people. 

Likewise, elements within Ger- 
many, if they see the foreign min- 
isters conference fail, will un- 
doubtedly seek some kind of new 
relationship with eastern Europe 
anyway: the rumors of negotia- 
tions between Soviet military of- 
ficials and the so-called “Nau- 
heim circle” is a reflection of that 


tendency. 


ference can hardly bring any real 


i Thirty booths 

? loaded with ..bar- 

| gains will fill the 
main floor — of 
624 New York’s St. 
—<* Nicholas Arena 
% this weekend 
when the Daily 
Worker Bazaar 
opens. Clothing 

for all the fam- 

ily, furnishings, 
toys and games 
‘will be on sale. 
The little girl in 

the photo plays 
with some of the F 

toys that will go 7 

on sale. 
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Wages Drop; Prices 
Climb in Michigan 


LANSING, Mich. (FP). — Em-§ 
ployment in Michigan industrial® 
plants has fallen, slowly but® 
steadily, ever since last November, 
the state eommissioner of labor® 
announces. From February’ to§ 
March of this year the drop was 
1.2 percent and payrolls fell 6.19% 
percent, indicating shorter work-® 
weeks for those who still had jobs. § 

The commissioner also reported 
a rise in the consumer price index® 
for Michigan of 1.1 percent from® 
March, 1948, to March, 1949. In®@ 
Lansing, the state capital, the rise ¥ 
was 4.1 percent, biggest jump in 
the state. In Detroit it was 12% 
percent while in Flint there was a 
drop of 1% percent in the 12 
month period. 


ScrantontTransit Strike 


Ends With Wage Hike? 


SCRANTON, Pa. (FP).—A 39- 
|day strike by transit workers ended & 
here May 12 when members of the ® 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach © 
Employes, AFL, accepted a com- 
pany offer of a six cents hourly® 
wage boost and an increase im 
monthly pension payments from 
$55 to $65. 

The wage raise brings operators’ & 
pay up to $1.27 hourly. Mainten-# 
ance men will make from $1:33 to® 
$1.48 an hour. 

When the strike began April 
the union demanded wage ix 
creases ranging from 29 cents te 
35 cents hourly for the company’ 
400 employes. 


The information came from 


Truman protesting hiring of the 
man’s brother-in-law. 


f | 


‘A Neon-Union Man Is Painting 


Truman’s Summer White House 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo. (FP).—A non-union man has been 
hired to paint Président Truman's summer White House here. ~ 


a local representative of District 


Council 3, Brotherhood of Painters, AFL, who mailed a letter to 


painter by George Wallace, Tru- 


The non-union painter, 67-year-old John H. Moler, was calm 
about the whole business, saying, he had been 
ence “and Fye painted the Trumans before 

Two years ago he told Mrs. Truman that he wasnt a union 
man. “That-makes no difference to me,” he quoted her as replying, 
saying she knew. he wd a good painter 


painting in Independ- 


and liked his work, 2. a 
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Can't Erase Ford's 


w 


Notorious Help to Hitler 


DEARBORN.—The Ford Motor — 


Co., whose workers are now on 
strike against the man-killing 
speedup, has long been noted for 
its connections with international 
reaction and fascism. 


John S. Bugas, ex-FBI boss in| 
Detroit, and Henry Ford II would | 
like to cover up the sordid record | 
of the Ford Motor Co. with fancy | 
talk about “human engineering.’ | 
But all the fine phrases in the, 
world cannot wash away the ac-| 
tivities of the Ford Motor Co., of | 
which the following is but a par- | 
tial record: | 

“That Henry Ford, the famous | 
automobile manufacturer, gave} 
money to the National Socialists | 

[Nazis] directly or indirectly, has 

never been disputed,” (Konrad 

Heiden, “Hitler, a Biography,” 

(New York, 1936.) 

“The billion dollars had sur- 
rounded its captive (Ford) with 
Nazi agents and fascist whisper- 
ers. They had begun upon him 
early, when Hitlers movement 
was young. They had got $40,000 
from him to reprint the anti-Jewish 
pamphlets in German translations, 
the names of Hitler and Ford ap- 
pearing jointly in the advertising. 
Later on a grandson of the ex- 
Kaiser had come to Ford's and 
got a job and had been the agent 
through which $300,000 had been 
forwarded to the Nazi Party treas- 
ury.” (Upton Sinclair, “The Fliv- 
ver King,” Pasadena.) 

“On Nov. 6, 1923, Adolph Hit- 
ler: precipitated the “Beer Hall’ re- 
bellion in Munich, and was a 
tured and brought to trial on Feb. 
7, 1924. -Herr Auer, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bavarian Diet, who 
had come to Berlin to report to 
President Ebert, testified 

“The Bavarian Diet has long 

ad the information that the Hit- 
“ ler movement was partly financed 
4 by'an American anti-Semitic chief, 
Henry Ford. Mr. Ford's interest 
in the Bavarian anti-Semitic move- 
ment began a year ago when one 
of Mr. Ford’s agents, seeking to 
sell tractors, came into contact 
with Diedrich Ejichart, the notori- 
ous Pan-German. Shortly after, 

Herr Ejichart asked Mr. Ford's 

agent for financial aid. The agent 

returned to America and immedi- 
ately Mr. Ford’s money began 
coming to Munich. 

“Herr Hitler ,openly boasts of 
Mr. Ford's support and praises 
Mr. Ford as a great individualist 
and a great anti-Semite. A photo- 
graph of Mr. Ford hangs in Herr 
Hitler's quarters which is: the cen- 
ter of the monarchist movement.’ 

“Hitler subsequently denied this 
—not very convincingly—but one of 
his lieutenants, Christian Weber, 
admitted that if Henry Ford, the 
anti-Semite, should come _ to 
Munich, he would be received like 
a king. 

“It would be interesting to know 
how much this incident had to do 
with the resignation of W. C. An- 
derson, the European agent, or 
with the obstacles which the Ford 
Motor Co. encountered in Ger- 
many.” (Jonathan Leonard, “The 
Tragedy of Henry Ford,” New 
York, 1932.) 

‘ “Henry Ford, American billion- 


~ SPECIAL SALE 


Ist Time in Detroit 


1 week beginning June | 


1¢ to $1.00 
Books 


@ Marxist Classics 


® Progressive Fiction 
International Affairs 


Negre Liberation Movement 
Trade Unionism 


PROGRESSIVE 
BOOK STORE 


2419 Grand River — Room 7 
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Just one year before he began World War II, Hitler gave Henry 
Ford the highest Nazi award that could be bestowed on a non- 
German. The occasion was Ford’s 75th birthday. Pictured on Aug. 
31, 1938 in Detroit, Ford received the Grand Cross of the German 
Eagle from Karl Kapp, Nazi Consul at Cleveland, while Fritz Heiler, 
Nazi Consul at Detroit, shook his hand. 


To Plead for Curry Re-Trial 
Before State Supreme Court 


PONTIAC—The Oakland County 
Circuit Court has rejected the ap- 
peal for a new trial in the case of 
Jiles Curry, Negro veteran sen- 
tenced to 3%-10 years imprison- 
ment for defending his home from 
armed evictors who fired first. 

Attorney Morton Leitsen, re- 
tained by the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, asserted that he would carry 
the case to the State Supreme 
Court and if necessary to the U. S. 
Supreme Court in order to win a 
new trial for the young man who 
had no counsel wher he was first 
tried on charges of “felonious as- 
sault.” 

Before. denying Curry’s appeal 
for retrial, Judge George Hartrick 
admitted: “Pretty stiff jolt I gave 
him. Maybe I should have given 
him a year.” When Attorney Leit- 
sen reminded the judge that he 


should have warned Curry as _ to 

the consequences of pleading 

guilty, the judge snapped: “Youre 

just fly-specking. Motion denied.” 
* 


“OPEN HOUSE?” is being held 
on Saturday, June 4, at the Cry- 
stal Beach Housing project here 
where the eviction struggle occur- 
red. (Note the date has _ been 
changed from May 28 to June 4). 

Currys neighbors, assisted by 
the Committee for Justice for Jiles 
Curray and the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, want Michiganders from 
near and far to witness the foul 
slum conditions in which they live 
and to hear first accounts of what 
really happened when project man- 
ager Felx McDavitt, his assistant 
and plainclothesmen came _ with 
their guns to throw out young 
Curry. 
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aire and author of the libelous 
book, “The International Jew,’ is 
indirectly involved in the murder 
of the Jassy, Romania, chief of po- 
lice, Montchu, who was shot by 
a member, of the Romanian stu- 
dents’ Ant#Semitic Fascisti organ- 
ization. 

“Investigation connected with 
the murder established the fact 
that the Romanian Fascisti organ- 
ization has been receiving support 
from Henry Ford, according’ to 
Statements made today in the lo- 
cal Romanian press.” (Jewish 
Daily Bulletin, Nov. 16, 1924.) 


“BERLIN, Dec. 19.—A rumor is 
current here that Henry Ford, the 
American automobile manufac- 
turer, is financing Adolf Hitler’s 
nationalistic and anti - Semitic 
movement in Munich. Indeed the 
Berlin Tageblatt has made an ap- 
peal to the American Ambassador 
to investigate and interfere. .. . 

“The wall beside his (Hitler’s) 
desk in Hitler’s private office is 
decorated with a large picture of 
Henry Ford. In the antechamber 
there is always a table covered 
with books, nearly all of which are 
a translation of a book written and 
published by. Ford. If you ask 
one of Hitler’s underlings for the 
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reason of Ford’s popularity, in 
these circles, he will smile know- 
ingly but say nothing. 

“In Nationalist circles in Berlin, 
too, one often hears of Ford's 
name mentioned by 
would seem the very least in the 
world with whom an American re- 
specting the Republican Constitu- 
tion would seek any association. 

“The New York Times’ corre- 
spondent is in a position to say 
that certain circles who make Ho- 
henzollem propaganda their busi- 
ness addressed Henry Ford, whose 
name was given to them as bein 
that of a man likely to aaa 
favorably—for financial aid. 

“It must be admitted that the 
result was negative. Mr. Ford 
has not Seested in the monarchist 
propaganda. Indeed he has made 
that quite clear to those who long 
for Wilhelm’s return. And _ this 
fact may be responsible for the 
pains Hitler takes at every occa- 


sion to state that he is not support- | 


ing a monarchist movement, it 
for a Hohenzollern, a Wittelsbach 
Or any other princeling.” (New 
York Times, Dec. 20, 1922.) 
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Ford Motor Company brought out 
its biggest guns to stop UAW or- 
ganizers from passing out leaflets 
to Ford workers. Restraining or- 


CRC Needed 


> 


ders and injunctions flowed freely - ‘3 


to keep the speeded-up Ford work- 
ers from learning about the bene- 
fits of union organization. 

The Civil Rights Congress fough: 
the thing through and won a U. S. 
Supreme Court decision favorable 


to the union. 


True to its tradition, the CRC is 
again ready to help the Ford 
workers. This time it has offered 
its legal and organizational serv- 
ices to Ford strikers “to help you 
win your fight against speedup 
and your just demands.” Strikers 
know, they can call on the CRC to 
defend their civil rights against any 
unwarranted interference by po- 
lice authorities, process servers etc. 


At. the same time the CRC has 
just launched its own drive to en- 
roll 2,500 new members by June. 


“Each new CRC member means 
a lot more to us than his $1 yearly 
dues,” said Jack Raskin, the or- 
ganization’s executive secretary for 
the last ten years. 


“It means a new recruit in the 
battle to withstand the preserit day 
attack on civil liberties, on the 
freedom to organize and on the 
rights of minority groups. If there 
were no CRC, we would obviously 
want to form one in the present 
crisis. But we have one—and the 
need is to build it larger and 
stronger than ever.” 

The CRC is not resting on its 
proud record of defense actions in 
cases like that of-Lemas Woods— 
the Negro soldier saved from 
unjust hanging—or its many battles 
~ em the brutality of Detroit po- 
ice. , 

Its legal talent is at work right’ 
now on a suit to win a city indem- 
nity for Mrs, Mable Mosely, whose 
15-year-old son Leon was killed by 
cops last year. 


_ Attorney Arthur Bowman, re-| 


tained by the CRC, is acting on 
behalf of Louis Ross, Negro fac- 
tory worker who was charged over 
$5 for a- meager breakfast by Carl 
Haviaras at a luncheon at 11506 
Woodward. At first convicted un- 
der the Diggs Act, Haviaras was 
re-tried and “cleared.” But further 


legal action against this rank dis- 


crimination is possible. 

One CRC chapter sponsored a 
cgmmunity meeting last week to 
help free the Trenton Six—the 
young Negroes sentenced to die in 
New Jersey for a mruder which 
they could not possibly have com- 
mitted. 

Another chapter regularly 
pickets dime stores in the 12th 
Street area to win the right to work 
there for Negroes. Other stores in 
that neighborhood have begun to 
hire Negroes, in response to this 
pressure. 

Heading the CRC membership 
campaign is its new organizatonal 
director, Esther Cooper, who had 


ymany years of experience fighting 


civil rights cases as executive secre- 


tary of the Southern Negro Youth - 


Congress. 
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” Prescriptions Called for- 
and Delivered 


PINCUS DRUGS 


11344 Whittier at Laing 
Phone AR 2990 


GLASS TOPS - MIRRORS 
SHOWER DOORS 


NORTH GLASS CO. 


8016 MeNICHOLS ROAD W. 
Phone UN 3-9985 


Furniture e Appliances 
Floor Coverings 


J. GREEN 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
: 2660 GRATIOT FI 1124 
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THE SOUP KITCHEN run by Ford Local 600 of the United Auto Workers serves more than 
1,500 gallons of coffee daily, 8,300 sandwiches. Union yolunteers are shown in the kitchen. 


FORUM ON FORD PICKET LINE 


NixLSON DAVIS (left), veteran Ford worker and well known Communist auto worker, is holding 
his daily forum on the Production Foundry picket line at the Ford Rouge plant. At the moment, Davis 


is showing a scrap book of a recent trig to Cuba, which he won for being top man in getting subs for | 


the Michigan Worker. 


i 
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‘Negro Liberty’ 
Is Aptheker 
Lecture Topic 


DETROIT.—Herbert Aptheker 
is well qualified to speak on “The 
Road to Negro Freedom,” the sub- 


jeet of his lecture on Friday, June 


8, 8 p.m., at Detroit's Bethel A. M. 
E. Church, 585 Frederick. 


Only 33, he is the author of “A 
Documentary History of the Negro 
People,” shortly to be published by 
Citadel, and of “American Negro 


Slave Revolts,” published by the 


Columbia University Press. Inter- 
national Publishers has handled 
many of his authoritative works, 
including “The Negro in the Civil 
War, “The Negro in the Ameri- 
gan Revolution,” “The Negro in 
the Abolitionist Movement’ and 
“To Be Free.” 


A Doctor of Philosophy and 
Guggenheim Fellow in History, 
Aptheker has lectured in most of 

e major universities and colleges, 
including Negro colleges in the 
South, and to many trade union 


| 


bodies. He rose from private to 
major during his four-year service 
in Field Artillery (ETO. He com- 
manded Negro troops for a year. 


The lecture will be accompanied 
by a cultural program celebrating 
the successful completion of the 
third term of the Michigan School 
of Social Science. Admission is 50 
cents (tax included). Tickets can 
be obtained at 2419 Grand River 
or at the door. 


—»_ 


Harvester Shuts Down 


Louisville Plant 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. (FP). — The 
International Harvester Co. has 
closed down its Louisville works 


and fired 4,300 members of Local 
236, United Farm Equipment and 
Metal Workers, CIO, “until fur- 
ther notice.” 


The company said operations 
were halted to find out why defec- 
tive tractors were being turned out 
at the plant. 


Local 236 president Allen L. 
Coones charged that the dismissals 
“show the company’s utter disre- 
gard for the welfare of the work- 
ers. He said it had violated the 
current Contract by failing to give 
the required three-day layoff no- 


, 2 OUTSTANDING MOVIES 


Hollyweed’s stirring anti-fascist 


NORTH STAR 


SUNDAY, MAY 22 
2 shows — 17:15 and 9:15 P.M. 


Admission @ie (imol. tax) 6 


A 
N CRIME & PUNISHMENT 
D 


YEMANS HALL, 3014 YEMANS—HAMTRAMCK 


Powerful French film with English 
sub-titles 


SUNDAY, MAY 29 
2 shows — 7:15 and 9:15 P.M. 


SSSSSSASASSS SS ASSA SAS ASST SASS 


Ausp.: Young Pregressives of America 


tice. A union demand for payment 
of $125,000 in wages because of | 
the failure to give the notice, he 
said, would be carried to arbitra- 
tion if necessary. 


Books Wanted for 


June Bargain Sale 


DETROIT.—One thousand 
books are being sought from 
Michigan Worker readers to be 
sold at the MW’s one-week Bar- 
gain Book Sale starting June 1 at 
the Progressive Book Store, 2419 
Grand River. 


Mabel Mitchell, MW circula- 
tion manager, suggested that good 
books which have already been 
read and enjoyed should be do- 
nated both to help raise money for 
their paper and to share their en- 
joyment with hundreds who can 
only afford them at bargain prices 
of one cent to $1, 


All books should be brought to 
the Michigan Worker office. If 
they cannot be brought in, donors 
can phone CA 1287 to have them 
picked up. 


General Repairs 
® GAS ® OIL 


Road Service Brake Service 
Collision Bumping 
Painting Undercoating 


GEORGE POSEN 
SERVICE 
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MICHIGAN 
Pai 
“3a AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
4 > OY THE OLD-TIMER 
THE EDITORS of the Michigan Worker sincerely 
regret and retract the statements made about Leo Romano, 
vice - president of Ford Local 600, UAW-CIO, which 
appeared in an editorial in the May 15 issue of the Michigan 
Worker. Romano has been so informed. 


The policy of this paper is to support the union and its leader- 
ship in the great strike struggle against the Ford Motor Co. and not 
to emphasize personal differences between us and one or another 


union leader. 


? ° 2 


The same day that the Ford workers in Rouge and Lincoln 
walked out on strike, the Ford Rouge News, company peep sheet, 
ran a headline, “Output Sets Another Record.” 

Production record was 29,765 units of all kinds turned out on 
the racing assembly lines. And Bugas says no speedup exists. 

° 


Overheard in the lobby where the press hangs around at the 
Ford-UAW negotiations in the Rackham Building was this com- 
ment by John Rose, company press agent: “Oh don’t worry, boys, 
we will support Mayor Hubbard for re-election in Dearborn.” 

2 


o 2 


Ed Lahey, supposedly “liberal” columnist who hacks stories out 
for the anti-labor Detroit Free Press has for several weeks been 
pumping up the rump caucus of James Carey in the CIO Electrical 
Workers. Carey, according to Lahey, was going to have a “tre. 
mendous” gathering in Dayton, Ohio, two weeks ago, to oust the 
“reds from the UE at the next convention in September.” 


Lem Markland, Ohio UE president, told the press the Carey 
caucus had “100-odd people present, one-third from Dayton, one- 
third loyal UE members observing the proceedings and one-third 
of the Carey clique from out of town.” 


Because of the poor turnout James Carey, CIO. secretary and 
former UE president, decided not to run for presidenfand backed 
down at the last minute. So much for rump, disruptive elements 


who seek to split UE-CIO. Wonder why Lahey doesnt write a 


column about what happened at Dayton? 


The Labor Leader, New York organ of the clerical fascist As- 
sociation of Catholic Trade Unionists, reporting on the first meet- 
ing of the New York City CIO Council, after it was taken over by 
the right wing, had this to say about one part of the proceedings: 

“The ironic part of it was that Hollander (Louis Hollander, 
State CIO president) could have afforded some of the luxuries of 
polite, democratic procedure. He had a good 2 to 1 majority be- 
hind him.” : 

A woman delegate from the CIO Public Workers who arose 
to call Hollander’s attention to a violation of Roberts’ Rules of Order 
got this reply from his: “Roberts Rules and I never agree.” 

And these are the characters who talk about free trade unions. 

* 


Labor News, organ of the Detroit and Wayne County AFL, 
carries a significant head on one of its stories this week: “Another 
round of raises in order—Don’t take No for an answer!” 

Putting this into practice, the several thousand Detroit AFL 
electrical workers last week won a 20 cents an hour wage increase, 
Walter Reuther should read the Labor News. 


Hudson Motor Car Co. escaped publicity concerning the 20 
percent (estimated to be 4,000) of its employes whom it fired. The 
temporary layoff of the entire plant during the alleged shortage of 
brakes caused by the Bendix Strike was used as a cover. 


When UAW president Walter Reuther came back from Pitts- 
burgh after seeing CIO president Philip Murray, he went directly 
from the airport to address a Lodge Local 3 right wing public elec- 
tion rally, 

In a frenzied speech, entirely made up of red-baiting, he waved 
and swung copies of the Daily Worker and Michigan Worker all 
over the platform. 


“We have to do something about this,” he shrieked, “not let 
them get away with this. Elect delegates for what I stand for.” 

Doubtless the fact that 2,000 copies of the Daily Worker and 
thousands of copies of the Michigan Worker are being sold each 
day on Ford picket lines and other union gatherings is irking brother 
Reuther. Too bad, Walter. Don’t you believe in reading the work- 
ers’ side of the question? 


8308—12th St., cor. Virginia Pk. 
Phone TR 3-9887 


THE MICHIGAN SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


completes its spring terms with 


HRT APTHEKER 


TOPIC: 
“THE ROAD TO NEGRO FREEDOM” 


CULTURAL PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, JUNE 3 — 8 P.M. 
BETHEL A.M.E. CHURCH, 585 FREDERICK 
Admission 50¢ (tax incl.) 
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_——= FREE DELIVERY 


Mimeograph Paper 
Stencils and Office Supplies 


Typewriters, Adding Machines 
Rented - Repaired - Sold 


Silver Typewriter Co. 
10853 Livernois opp. U of DB)... 
Phone UN 4-4924 


Painting - Decorating 
Interior - Exterior 


JESSE PARRISH 
}252-B.’ Palmer’) TR 26752 


POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 


Piaskowski Drugs 
Phone TA 5-9366 
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$546 Michigan at Junction 
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Paints, Appliance and Furniture 
at the most reasonable prices 


NATE’S OUTLET 


13606 Fenkell near Schaefer 
Phone VE 8-3020 


For social gatherings, dances,. 


Mirror Ballroom 
2940 Woodward 


TE 2-8254 
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~ Up-State NewYork. demands Mount to 


17 Weeks of the Communist Trial 


Prosecution 


AS BILLIONS GO FOR WAR 


_ Negro Mother 


- | Bases Case 


~ And Seven 


olely on 
Stoolpigeons 


— See Page 3— 


Children Starve 


—See Page 2 


A Letter from 
The Deathhouse 


. » » Bessie I received your letter today and was indeed 
glad to hear from you and also very glad to hear l:ow much 
and how hard you are working for us so that we may get justice 
and if there is any to be got we know that you will get it for 
us. All the boys say that they have faith in you and that they 
thank you very much for what you are trying to do for them. 
And that they are praying and hoping that it will not be long 
before you and the rest of them get justice for us. 


“Bessie for myself I am praying and also trying to smile 


like you say but the smile is not the real thing because it is 
very hard to smile in a place like this when I have been put here 


for nothing. But I try not to worry so much about it because 
I guess it could of happened to any one else as well as myself. . .” 


The letter above was 
written by John McKen- 
zie, one of the six con- 
demned men now in 
solitary confinement in 
the Trenton death house 
for a murder they did 
not commit, He wrote 
it to Bessie Mitchell 
(left), sister of Collis 
English and _sister-in- 
law of McKinley Forest, 
two others of the Tren- 

= * ton Six. Mrs. Mitchell, 

- “me 4 ~ an AFL garment worker, 

i ~~has been touring the 

country under auspices 

of the Civil Rights Con- 

fe Pig idk de gress, arousing public 

i a opinion to free the six 
MRS, BESSIE MITCHELL innocent men. 
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Protests Mount in 


UPSTATE NEW YORK 


ALP Asks Funds to 
Aid Negro Family 


| ° BUFFALO.—The case of Mrs. Jonnie Johnson, Negro 
| | mother, who was ‘told by the Welfare Bureau that she and 
: her seven children must return to Tennessee or starve, has 


By George Sheldrick 


| Labor Party. The ALP is demand- 


SYRACUSE.—Thous2nds of Syracusans have protested the dismissal of Irving|ing relief for the Johnsons, who 


Feiner from Syracuse University following a conviction in police court on a “disorderly| 
cénduct” charge. This charge grew out of Feiner using a P.A. system to announce a rally 


live at 300 Monroe Street. 
Rufus Frazer, chairman of the 


we : «< ix © : 
last March on the “Trenton 5: Crag eel td ditedcnt 


a re . Tha cm, t control and ariy type | 
hough University officials |U*Mm*. ren 
site "Bn forced tb give Feiner of legislation that would anye 
full credit for his year’s study, they |“¥&® the slightest — - 
have turned a deaf ear to all ap-|the housing <8 re > | 
peals and demands to reinstate the | © a pane le a ow 
young war veterans. The Men's YPA and students gr as fal : 
S'ndent Government has demand- tainly must prove distasteful to 
| such reactionary businessmen. 


einer's. Freinst: ndin 
= ‘On Bey i oe ont The American Labor Party and 
students attended an open-air rally Young Progressives are” calling 
: upon all who believe in Civil 


to hear the details on the Feiner) "t } 
acaade t 
cast. A delegation of 30 students | Rights and academic freedom 4 


‘ol - | yi is at | 
then proceeded to Chancellor Tol- defeat this outrageous attempt a 


. . "s 7 
Police and Big Business rule. This | 


Elicott District ALP, declared the 


ley’s office. He refused to see more can best be done by sending wires “United We Stand——Divided We Fall” 


then one student. 

Among all the other so-called 
reasons why the University officials 
fired Feiner and refuse to reinstate 
him, is the fact that the University 
is now trying to raise some $15 
million dollars for a building fund. | S¢™t to Judge tLeo Breed at wet 
Leading vocal industrialists and | daga County Court House calting 
business men are in charge of the for a reversal of the conviction. 
fund drive. One of these is Donald | Feiner s appeal will be heard in 
T. Pomeroy, big real estate man Breed's Court on May 25. 


and letters to Chancellor William 
Tolley at Syracuse University ask- 
ing Feiner’s immediate uncondi- 
tional reinstatement. At the same 
time wires and letters should be) 


-4. --  -———_—— — 


Rent-Gouger Picketed 
By Tenants Council 


By Simon Fialkoff 

ALBANY.—Angry citizens picketed the home of a rent- 
gouging landlord who evicted a family of tenants. Sponsored 
by the Albany Tenants’ Council, the picket line in front of 
the landlord’s home at 548 Madi- | 


¥ 
Ac- 
son Ave., was led by Mrs. N S RB | 
Maugh, the evicted tenant. C 00 can on 
The events leading up to the 
ee ied about} 
eviction are these: Worried a | ALP R d d 
the exposed electric wires and the! escin e 
rats that infested their three-room SYRACUSE. — The Syracuse 
apartment, the McMaughs refused! Board of Education has finally 


to pay rent until the landlord, Mrs.| been forced to grant the use of 


RS ii e violations.| the public schools to the Amer- 
Sidoti, corrected: thes ican Labor Party. Following the 


Mrs. Sidotti replied by obtaining) pon of an ALP-YPA Rally on 
eviction orders against the Mc-! the Trenton Six in March the 
Maughs. Mrs. McMaugh then ap-| Board stalled for months on a 


; 
’ 


pealed to the Office of Rent Con-| request by the ALP for use of 


; , 7 Central High on May 27, 1949. 
trol. She reported that in addition It became a public secret that 


to. maintaining the house in “"! many of the Board members 
unhealthy and dangerous condi-! wanted to ban the schools to the 
tion. the landlord was charging| ALP. This upset even some lo- 


tent 
| h rent for a three-| cal reactionaries to the ex 
exe ae that the local newspapers edi- 


rom apartment which ars oilewe torialized that a ban against the 
ing converted from .a five-room) 47 p could be used against the 
apartment brought only $35) Republicans and Democrats. 

The board still harasses the 


monthly. 
1 Direc-| ALP. They decree that the ALP 
.When the Rent Control Dir Siete al ectidiiiie oc 


ior informed Mrs. McMaugh that dant diielinien te alltdneet- 
he was powerless to halt the. evic- ings in public schols. But reac- 
tion, Mrs. McMaugh collapsed in! tionaries and stool pigeons like 
his offices. Upon recovering, she Budenz, Bentley and Cecil Pal- 


mer, British tory imported by 
went to the Tenants Council, .who Herwin K, Hert’s catfit, all have 


immediately responded by issuing spoken in Central High to paid 
leaflets calling for a picket line in! audiences. — | 
front of the landlord's home. Because the Board stalled so 


The Terznts Council has warn- long in granting permission for 


By Russ Depasquale a 
BUFFALO. 

THE STEEL WORKERS have in many ways shown that they 
are ready to follow militant leadership in the fight against the Steel 
Trust for a 25 to 30 cents hourly wage increase this year. 

The many struggles carried on by workers in the Bethlehem 
plant demonstrate what.can be accomplished when the workers are 
united on a program of fighting the company. Steel workers have 
not forgotten the campaign tovorganize and establish their union in 
Bethlehem. The principles on which the CIO was founded were 
expressed in the Constitution of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, which called for the “unity #@aa 
of all regardless of race, creed, color, or political 8% 
affiliation.” 

It was this unity that won the big 1941 Steel 
strike in Lackawanna. And it was this strike that 93° ager 
broke Bethlehem’s resistance and. paved the way % , 4-. ° gy: 
for_a strong union in the Little Steel plants. The #7" .. 238. 
lesson which these early experiences taught us is 
one we must never forget: it is that white workers 
MUST defend the rights of their Negro brothers 
and unite with them in struggle; for only through 
the solid unity of Negro and white. workers can 
we lick the steel bosses‘ who are constantly cooking up new ways to 
divide us. 7 

Steel workers. remember the heroic role played by their Negro 
brothers in these many struggles.. They also know this: that although 
at least 25 percent of the 35,000 steel workers in District 4 are Ne- 
groes, District Director Joseph. Maloney excludes all Negroes from 
the International staff; The International union’s do-nothing policy 
with respect to the problems of Negro workers is shown by its re- 
fusal to fight segregation in the lily-white Strip Mill. As a result of 
such callous ‘disregard, many workers are wondering whether the 
union is betraying their interests. The vote received by the Inter- 
national officers in the recent elections, in which less than 2 percent 
of the membership voted, is an indication of how the workers feel 
toward their present International leadership. 


Let the Voice of the Rank and File Be Heard! 


IN THE PRESENT NEGOTIATIONS between the union and 
the Steel Trust, the International officers are neither consulting with, 
nor involving the rank and file. Local and departmental meetings 
have not been called, thus denying members a right to decide for 
themselves .just what they consider a “substantial wage increase,” 
a pension plan and social insurance. Unsetiled grievances over 
speed-up, short work weeks, and crew-cutting are on the increase. 
Yet no fight has been organized; therefore the company has not 
been confronted with a united fighting spirit, such as the Ford 
workers are showing in their present strike. 

The International Union must listen to the demands of the 
rank and file that the Steel companies’ policy of jimcrow be abolished. 
Bethlehem workers, in order to make sure Maloney and cofhpany 
don’t sell them out, must. organize rank-and-file movements demand- 
ing that the Union fight against speed-up in the mills. They must 
oppose the segregation of Negro workers in the Strip Mills and 


demand that Negro workers in the Lackawanna plant be upgraded. 
Only through this form of united struggle around the demands of 
the Union can there be a guarantee that the workers will win a 
wage increase of from 25 to 30 cents an hour this. year. 


ed that it will picket the Office of Central High it is doubtful that 


C inst| the ALP will be able to go 
ve oF pebiie wig-oagene Saarcant throughout their slated rally. 


increasing rent boosts. The Coun- 
cil invited Mr. Reilly, Rent Direc- AUSTRALIAN MINERS 


tor for the area, to speak at a} “™. | 

“ SYDNEY (ALN). — The New 
membership meeting and to ex- ‘les C ¥ wat 
plain how tenants might best pro- South Wales | Mining Union 


tect their interests under the rent! of australian miners, has asked the 
increase order recently issued by government to nationalize the in- 
Tighe Woods, national housing ex-| dustry. 
peditor. Mr. Reilly at first agreed; The demand ‘was made in” a 
to speak but later ducked out on! statement of claims in which the. 
the . invitation. miners also asked for a 35-hour 
Tenants in need of help or ad-| week and a $6 weekly wage in- 
vice are urged by the Tenants|crease. If the owners cannot sat- 
Council to call at its office at 80) isfy these claims, the council said, 
Westerlo Street, or to phone!the government should take over 
62,1119. the mines)and meet them.:.:.. 


7 « 


NATIONALIZE MINES, SAY 


| MAP NEW DRIVE ON 
—it qucaryer PROFITS PHILIPPINE UNIONS 


—— ee - 
el 


USSteel~ 797; over 145 MANILA (ALN).—The - Philip- 


————————— 


Republic Steel~ O15 4 ove 15 all-out attack on the Congress of 


ss 


| Youngstown S.and T.~ 657 oven IH8 * pine government is preparing an 


- 


Council, representing the majority, F 


ne, Fi Labor Organizations, biggest union 
Ry body in the country, and ‘will lead 


off with the arrest of CLO Pres. 
Amado Hernandez, according to 
reports current ‘here. Besides Her- 
nandez, who is a Manila city coun- 
cillor and recently visited the U. 
S.,.action is reportedly being con- 
| templated agamst two other labor 
leaders, Guillermo Capadocia and 
Mariano Balgos.” Balgos is secre- 
tary of the Philippine Communis’ 
SiH eo} | Patty. 
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been taken up by the American 
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casé will be: prosecuted politically 
as well as legally. Politically, the 
ALP is fighting to obtain increased 
funds for relief and to ease restric- 
tions against relief applicants. 

“The Welfare Bureau is handling 
almost twice as many cases as in 
1945,” Frazer asserted. “Funds 
‘must be appropriated, therefore, 
not only for the present cases, but 
for those the Welfare Bureau now 
refuses to handle.” 

Mrs. Johnson legally is entitled 
to relief. Her last child was born in 
New York, making it a ward for 
the state..Since the mother cannot 
be separated from her child, she 
too is entitled to relief. 

_ In‘a letter to the New York 
|Staie Department of Welfare, Mrs. 
johnson last week wrote: 
“Dear Sir: 

“I, Mrs. Minnie Johnson, am 
asking for help on my case, the 
Welfare has reitused me aid, on the 
grounds that my husband will take 
care of my family in Tennessee. 
Because I fear for myself and my 
children, I have decided to live 
here, where I am safe. I under- 
stand that I have fulfilled the laws 
of establishing residence in this 
state. Besides, I have a child that 
was born in this state, and by the 


us law it has the right to be sup- 
‘ae ported in this state. 


“I am trying to work, but with 
seven children, besides the scarcity 


¢ of work, I need help to- keep my 


children together. Because of my 
husband’s brutality to the children 
and me, I fear for the children and 


nyself. I -have decided to live 


ere. 

__ The Johnsons are in urgent need 
of food and money. Any such 
donations may be sent to their 
home at 300 Monroe ‘St. 


Fight for Jobs 


BUFFALO.—As a result of the 
Conference on Unemployment 
held April 26, at the Grovesnor 
Library, the Continuations ‘Com. 
mittee has met and set up a tem- 
porary organization. At a meet- 
ing Monday, May 9, officers were 
elected and a program adopted. 

Joseph Infante, International 
Representative, UE, was elected 
Temporary Chairman and Viola 
Langswiler of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers was elected Sec- 
retary. 

Recommendations were made to 
the American Labor Party to sup- 
port Representative Klein’s state- 
ment that the repeal of Taft-Hart- 
ley be fought for by work stop- 
pages and other direct action. Ac- 
tivity will also be carried on with 
the help of the ALP against dis- 
crimination in hiring. 

Local Congressmen will. be 
visited on Public Works, such as 
road repairs, schools and housing. 
A Welfare Committee was set up. 
to handle individual cases and pur- 
sue the ALP program on welfare. 

Mimeographed instructions on 
Unemployment Insurance will be 
distributed at the Unemployment 
Office and to trade unions in the 

ith almost every industry 
hit by layoffs, the need for a strong 


program on unemployment is more 
evident than ever. 
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UPSTATE NEW YORK 
Opposition to War Pact Rising 
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Set June 7 Peace Rally 
To Mobilize Community 


ROCHESTER.—Opposition to the Atlantic Pact as a long step to World War III is 
crystalizing in the city of Rochester where meetings.and activities to defeat the pact have 
- for several weeks. The Monroe County committee, American Labor Party, opened a peace 


, r 0). o— 
offensive on Aprl 15 with a city {Division of the Jewish People is 


wide membership meeting at the 
YMCA. The meeting launched a 
door-to-door canvass, now in prog- 
gress in all industrial words, with 
leaflets and petitions expressing op- 
position to the pact. 

THE ALP canvass will be cli- 
maxed with a mass meeting on 
June 7 when all gu . 
organizations for 
peace are being 
invited to parti- 
cipate. Jennings 
Perry, formerly 
columnist for PM 
and Ada B. Jack- 
son, newly elect- 
ed chairman of 
the ALP’s Wom- 
en’s Division will 
speak on~ “Cold 
War and Civil Liberties.” 

The International League for 
Peace and Democracy brought the 
Revérend and Mrs. Alexander 
Steward to Rochester on April 23 
for a luncheon meeting to organize 
opposition to the pact. The Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, Friends 
Service and many local church or- 
ganizations participated in the 
meeting. 

On May 19 the Emma Lazarus 


awaA seCnsuns 


sponsoring a citywide meeting to 
celebrate the first anniversary of 
the state of Israel’ by petitioning 
for peace. Leah Nelson of the 
Emma Lazarus Division Nationa] 
Board will b guest speaker. 


On May 12 the Women's Divi- 
sion of the ALP in Rochester held 
a meeting in which a panel select- 
ed from the membership inter- 
preted the pact as a war provoking 
docuraent. The discussion con- 
nected the “Cold War” with the 
fall of living standards and the loss 
of civil liberties. Individual com- 
munications were sent by all pres- 
ent protesting the Ferguson) Bill. 
The Women’s Division took the re- 
sponsibility of canvassing two of 
the Rochester wards as their con- 
tribution to the ALP Peace cam- 


paign. 

The Communist Party of Roches- 
ter held its first street meeting of 
the year on May 19. It was held 
on the corner of Baden and Joseph 


Ave. and the people of the com- 
munity were brought the implica- 
tions of the pact and the reasons 
for the current trial of the Com- 
munist Party leaders. 


Company Drops 800 Workers 


After Reaping Peak Profits 


By Bob Johnston 


BINGHAMTON. — In the. past 
four weeks, more than 800 work- 
ers were laid off in the Ansco Divi- 
sion of the General Aniline and 
Film Corporation, the nation’s sec- 
ond largest manufacturer of films 
and cameras. 


Almost ‘simultaneous with the 


lay-off announcement, the corpora- 


tion reported its net profits for 
1948 at $8.600.000, three times 


more than its previous high in 
1947. 


The official reason advanced by 
management for the layoffs is 
“oversupply.” But workers to 
whom I spoke had a less fancy 
word for it—speedup. In many 
cases, the workers are producing 
twice what they did during the 
war. Film spoolers, for example, 
turned out 60 to 70 rolls of film 
in nine hours during the height of 
the war. Today, they must turn 
out 120 rolls in eight hours. 


A “slitter” recéntly laid off, prov- 


ed the existence of speedup by 
producing his time slips. These 
show that about a year ago the 
production norm for slitters was 
set at six rolls per day. When laid 
off, he was slitting eight, and even 
nine, rolls per day. He worked 
himself out of a job—literally. 
Interestingly enough, most of 


General Aniline’s stock is owned 
by the U. S. Government.  For- 
merly belonging to I. G. Farben, a 
giant Nazi trust, it was taken over 
during the war as enemy alien 
property. 

Instead of fighting the Corpora- 
tion's flagrant speedup, Local 306, 
International Chemical 


AFL, whieh represents the em- 
ployes, has called upon Attorney 
Genera] Tom Clark to investigate 
the situation. “Wait and. see what 
Tom Clark does” is the union’s of- 
ficial position. 

Even as the union’s officers wait, 
however, management is sharpen- 
ing the axe against more employes. 


It has called in “efficiency exprts” | 


to see what can be done about 
eliminating waste.” 
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‘Trenton Six’ 
Rally Rebuffs 


. 


Goon Attacks 


YONKERS. — Attempts to sup- 


wress the campaign in Yonkers to 
“Save the Trenton 6,” were sharply 
rebuffed when over 100 people, 
Negro and white came out to a 
irally last Thursday night to hear 
Mrs. Bessie Mitchell. 

The meeting, sponsored by the 
Yonkers Citizens Committee to 
Save the Trenton Six, with the 
‘support of the American Labo 
‘Party, was threatened by hood- 
lums. .-Post 7 of the American 
|Legion, right wing ACTU leaders 
of the UE local at Otis Elevator 
‘Co. with the connivance of the 
Yonkers police have. harassed the 
committee from_ its inception. 
Street meetings and shop gate 
‘meetings at Otis were attacked. At- 
tempts were made by the city of- 


on the case. 

Police protection was always ab- 
sent when the ALP or the Citizens 
|\Committee was scheduled to have 
‘a meeting. In fact one neighbor- 
hood street meeting which was not 


by a group of the hoodlums who 


Police Department of the place of 
the meeting. 


ithe Committee, Mr, 
‘Maloney, a vice-president of the 
New Rochelle NAACP, and Mr. 
Frank Cmero, vice-president of the 
Sonotone local of the UE in White 
Plains, along with Mrs. Mitchell, 
‘sister of one of the framed Tren- 
ton Six. 


Cmero laced into those UE of- 


\ficials who have participated in| 


the attacks pointing out the dis- 
service they are performing to the 
trade union movement. 

Five of the hoodlums appeared 
at the rally but confined their ac- 
tivity to taking copious notes. 
Some 20 people volunteered to act 
on a continuations committee until 
the men were free. Over $170 
was raised in the collection at the 
meeting. The committee plans to 
continue its activity on behalf of 
the Trenton Six, collecting signa- 
tures, showing the film strip on 
the case before organizations and 
raising funds for the defense. 


announced in the press was met. 


: 


| 


had: obviously been. notified by the| 


~~ — 
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Acme Walks Out Over Speedup Fight 

BUFFALO.—Four hundred workers of the Acme Co. walked off 
their jobs on Friday, May 6, after the company had fired 50 men 
with the highest seniority, because they refused to double their out- 
nut of work. 

The-dispute began when the company, with the introduction 
of new methods of production, told the workers in the mold depast- 
ment to turn out two molds mstead of one. The workers continued 
at the old rate. At this point the company picked 50 men with the 
highest seniority and told them they were fired. The mold depart- 
ment walked «-f the job, and in a few hours the entire plant had 
walked out. : | 

The loca] union of the CIO Steelworkers set up pickets at each 
gate, determined that there would be no return to work until all the 
mén fired had returned to work and the speedup issue settled. At 
the same time they decided to settle the other issues pending on 

the contract negotiations. At a meeting Thursday, May 12, they 
voted unanimously to stay out until their demands were settled. 


Republic Lays Off 150 as Steel Output Falls 


BUFFALO.—Steel output in the Buffalo area dropped to 95.7 
percent of capacity this week as Republic, the second largest basic 
steel plant, cut production 25 percent, by shutting down two open 
hearths. One hundred and fifty men were laid off. This follows by 
four weeks the closing of one open hearth at Wickwire-Spéncer, put- 
ting most of that plant on a four-day week. 

The action at Republic was due to cancellation of orders. It 
marked the first time since 1940 that the plant hgs “voluntarily,” to 
quote the company statement, lowered its production level below 
capacity. Republic has just announced record-breaking profits of 
$15,000,000 in the first quarter of 1949. 

The growing seriousness of the unemployment among steel- 
workers can be seen by layoffs at the fabricating plants. The Bond 
Plant of Américan Radiator, which has 65,000,000 pounds of boilers 
stored in its- warehouses, is operating with 1,100 out of 2,400 work- 
ers. It is expected to shut down completely on July 1, for at least a 
month.** Buffalo Steel, with 350° workers, did not operate at all dur- 
ing the week of May 8. Symington-Gould is operating with 300 out 
of 1,100. Metal Alloy Co. with 65 of 400. It is estimated that at 
least 3,000 steelworkers have been laid off in the last six months. 
This does not include thousands on shorter work ‘weeks. — 


UAW Raided Shop Lays Off Negroes 


: BUFFALO.—The Metal and Alloy Co., where the UAW recently 3 
ficials to deny permits to the ALP| won a Labor Board eléction over the incumbent union, the Mine; 


for shop gate meetings and for Mill and Smelter Workers, last week baid off all its remaining Negro 
tables to collect petition signatures workers regardless of seniority. Two of these were later taken 


back: This plant has cut its force from 400 to 65 in the last few 
months. } 

James Connor, who led a blitz secession movement in this local 
from the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, in an attempt to sabotage 
the union’ progressive program, was removed as president of the 
local two weeks later. Bouncing of the renegade Connor from leader- 

ship of the Mine, Mill local followed on the heels of complete com- 
pany domination of thg local. This has resulted in great confusion 
among the rank and file membership as to their contract and working 
conditions. : 

UAW now holds bargaining rights following the Taft-Hartley 
election. Last week the company laid off the eight remaining Negro 
workers in the plant, despite the fact that some of them held seniority 
enough to warrant remaining on the job. Meanwhile Connor con- 


' Speaking at the rally were Dr.) tinues working in the plant even though he has lost his preferential 
Seymour Schoenfeld, chairman of) seniority as an officer. 
‘William K, | exists in the plant as to the rights of the workers, now that the 


It is reported that a bedlam of confusion 


local has turned into a UAW outfit. The workers are asking “Where 
do we stand ~ and “Where do we go from here?” revealing the pro- 
gramless leadership of the right wing of the UAW. 


“JOBLESS SOLUTION?” 
SHIP ITALIANS OUT! 


ROME (ALN).—A confession of 
inability to solve the economic 
problems of the Italian people 
within their own country, even 
with Marshall Plan aid, was made 
by Premier: Alcide de CGasperis 
government when it announced its 
intention of getting a million Ital- 
ians out of Italy during the next 
four years. 


The. government reported this 
emigration scheme to U. S. Mar- 
shall planners two days after the 
American labor director of the 
Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration office here declared that 
“unemployment in Italy is halting 
recovery. 


.. eee “7 
Carpet Strike May 29 


As Negotiations Stall 


YONKERS.—Charles Hughes, 
business agent of Local 12, CIO, 
Textile Workers, announced that 
the union has been negotiating 
with the company and is asking 
15-cent-an-hour increase plus a 
pension plan and other fringe 
benefits. Negotiations have been 
conducted on an industrywide 
basis for all carpet workers. 

These talks broke down this 
week. Hughes stated that unless 
the company comes through, 
there will be a strike on May 29, 
which will affect some 14,000 
carpet workers. ‘No preparations 
for strike have been made thus 


far to mobilize the workers. 
. 
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In This 
Corner... 


By Bill Mardoa. 


Easter Back With a Bang 


“WORKER” READERS CAN take additional pride in the 
sports section that gave thém a scoop on the interesting big league 
potential in the person of Luke Easter, slugging Negro first-baseman 
of the San Diego Padres. Our early line on Luke preceded by far 
what has since bétome general rave notices up and down the Pacific 
Coast League. . 

All this is by way of telling you that Luke, despite bone chips 
in his knee which kept him out for a while, is back in the lineup 
again but good. And heres our California colleague Nat Low in 
with another of fine dispatches: 

LOS ANGELES.—Fabulous Luke Easter, his injured knee 
heavily bandaged .returned to the lineup this week after a 13-day 
layoff as the San Diego Padres came into town for their series with 
the Los Angeles Angels at Wrigley Field. 

At the end of the week this is what had taken place. 


® Easter tied the all-time Pacific Coast League record for 
homers in a single series—six—which was established by the late 
Tony Lazerri in 1925. 


® Drove in 12 runs to boost his RBI to 48 in 37 games. 


® With 10 hits in 28 times at bat kept his average at a re- 
sounding .359 (fourth in the league). 


® And on Sunday smashed the all-time attendance record for 
a PCL game at Wrigley Field when an overflow throng of 23,083 
mobbed the premises to see the greatest gate attraction. since the 
immortal Babe Ruth. (There is not the slightest doubt that if 
Wrigley Field had the capacity, more than 50,000 fans would have 
turned out for Luke, so phenominal was the interest in the great 
Negro . slugger.) 

Easter’s six homers, coming in clusters—two on Wednesday, 
two on Thursday and two on Saturday—represented the most ex- 
traordinary display of sheer power hitting this town has ever seen. 
None of the blows, and I was at the ball park all week except Friday 
when Henry Wallace was in town, travelled less than 360 feet and 
most of them were a bit less or considerably more than 400. 

With the Angel pitchers working on him carefully and not 
giving him anything on the inside to pull over the short right field 
fence, Easter had to “reach out” and hit ‘em where he could.. As 
a result, he drove two over the left field wall, three into deadaway 
center field and one over right. Two of the center field blows 
carried to the scoreboard which, in case you don't. know Wrigley 
Field here, starts atop the last row of the center p~: bleachers. 

€ Los Angeles sports writers, getting their first glimpse of Easter, 
JOE DiMAGGIO will doff the _ could write about nothing else all week. The Mirror man described 
civvies next week and try swing- one of Luke’s homers as “falling out of the stars,” and the Examiner 
ing that bat in Yankee uniform | wilh ane yo two Thursday blasts “the longest homers seen in 
in the big test for Joe's ailin migeey ss0:G mi many & moc. 
right “For , ; When the Easter wrecking job was over Los Angeles oer 
. Bill Kelley doefully repeated what the other managers aroun e 
; pt oe ol mest had a bat in the Sports Spotlig ht circuit have been saying since opening day, “Isn't there some way 
in his hands since April 11 when ' in which Easter could steal first so we can win a couple of ball 
he left the club in Dallas: and games? When the h—I is Cleveland gonna pull him outta here?” 
flew back to John Hopkins | i a eT porate Luke’s six homers during the series were truly amazing, but 
Hospital for further treatment. | I think the fans got their greatest thrill from something which took 


' a° “Supe place before one of the games—on Saturday to be exact—when in 
DiMag is lioping that next 12 cuts at the ball he hit seven of them out of the park including 


weeks workout sessions will ee ee . one which almost cleared the scoreboard. That-drive, I’m sure, 
show. that his injured gam has § 3 : ee was closer to 500 than to 400 feet. When Luke hit the seventh to 
recovered enough to allow him : : Fe a hell and gone and ambled back to the dugout the crowd gave him 
to get back into the Yankee line [amen ee c. a. aa an ovation such as I have rarely ever seen or heard in sports and 

| eee ae , alga the Los Angeles players, lined up by the dugout watching him, 
joined in the applause. : 

h, yes, you want to know what Easter’s overall marks at 
the plate look-like. Here’s how. He’s got a total of 13 homers in 
37 games, and of his 38 hits for the young season 24, or about two- 
thirds, have been for extra bases. (He's pounded out 11 doubles 
in addition to his 13 homers.) I have lost track of the number of 
walks he has drawn. 

Needless to say, of course, if Easter continues at anywhere 
near the pace he is currently travelling at—and he is under par, 
mind you, because of his bad knee—he will break every existing 
PCL batting record on the books. 

And every existing attendance record, too, as the unprecedented 
throng at Wrigley Field Sunday proved. 

I see no reason to go back on my earlier predictions: In Luke 
Easter baseball has come up with its most dramatic star since the 
immortal Bambino! 


4 


up soon. 


* 


JOE DI MAGGIO will give it another try by climbing back 
into his Yankee monkey suit next week to see how the injured right 
heel holds up. You can bet that Joe, one of the most magnificent 
competitors of our time, will give himself all the worst of it in haste 
to get into the lineup. The same sort of psychology that kept him 
going last season despite the terrible burning pain, swinging his 
big bat to the very last so long as there was a chance his Yankees 
might still steal off with the pennant, limping his way around the 
bases, giving it everything he had going-for those fly balls no 
matter how far he might have to trot on that crippled leg to haul 
them down. 

Now it’s one thing to admire the guts and self-sacrifice of such 
an effort—the way those Red Sox fans stood up and chereed Joe in 
his final game against them last season despite the fact that he was 
single-handedly and on one foot trying to knock them out of their 
wae nage with the ay But it's quite another thing 
: . ? oo or the ee management to indicate that rather than put DiMa 
tit oe > ye . G - O a ee on the retired list for the rest of the season and give a oan 

e New ior | opportunity to recover with full rest, they'd prefer using him on an 
Cubans, Gillermo Vargas, shown OE LOUIS th in-and-out basis for the rest of this campaign. 
getting his batting eye in focus J _tirows an arm around outgoing promoter Mike The Yanks, of course, have $90,000 invested i thi 
: ‘tase Jacobs as the retired heavyweight champ moves into Mike’s seat. d / ' ‘ . m aeatd poe this yer, 
for the big opener against the and want some sort of return on it. That DiMag has darn near 


Louis’ International Boxing Club ; : , 
Baltimore Elite Giants at the Square Garden and 20th Century to. practically Tock up all the | (rand uimselt Playing ball long beyond what the physical limit 


Polo Grounds Sunday. | major fistic promotions im the country. <a Sng contract called for, is of no particular interest to the front 


— —_— Sa —_ — —— 
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China's Plan: Factories 


Frederick Field analyzes the world significance of the 
decisions of the recent meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of China. 


Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh 


Profiles of the best-loved leaders of China’s libera- 
tion movement. 


Soldiers and Peasants 


The man with the gun used to be feared by the man 
with the hoe, but the soldiers of the Chinese Libera- 
tion Armies are different. 


Who Built Ford Empire? 


Henry I was decorated by Hitler for his endorsement 
—partly by donations to the Nazis, partly by emulat- 
ing Nazi methods in America—of Hitler's labor pol- 
icy. Now Henry II appears to be trying to walk in his 
grandfathers footsteps. 


A Short Story 


Overtime, by Walter F risbie, complete im this issue. 


And critical comment on current theatrical, motion 
picture and other entertainment developments. 


All in the Magazine Section 


ak Letter from 
The Deathhouse 


“ , .» Bessie I received your letter today and was indeed 
glad to hear from you and also very glad to hear }»w much 
and how hard you are working for us so that we may get justice 
and if there is any to be got we know that you will get it for 
us. .All the boys say that they have faith in you and that they 
thank you very much for what you are trying to do for them. 
And that they are praying and hoping that it will not be long 
before you and the rest of them get justice for us. 


“Bessie for myself I am praying and also trying to smile 


like you say but the smile is not the real thing because it is 
« very hard to smile in a place like this when I have been put here 


for nothing. But I try not to worry so much about it because 
I guess it could of happened to any one else as well as myself. . .” 


The letter above was 
written by John McKen- 
zie, one of the six con- 
demned men now in 
solitary confinement in 
the Trenton death house 
for a murder they did 
not commit. He wrote 
it to Bessie Mitchell 
(left), sister of Collis 
English and sister-in- 
law of McKinley Forest, 
two others of the Tren- 
ton Six. Mrs. Mitchell, ~ 
an AFL garment worker, — 
has been touring the. 
country under auspices 
of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress; arousing public 

Soe | (sigh tics ooo opinion to free the six 
wis: lie | | | MITCHELL innocent men. | 
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Police Brutalin y Negro Wins Council Seat; : 
Proved in Protest Spurned $10,000 Bribe 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Des-; since his residence here. It is re- Dr. Devane was offered the 
pite an effort to disfranchise Negro| ported that his backers are the| bribe as the result of a large turn- 
voters here and an attempt to bribe | ones who have fought all-along the| out of Negroes to register when the 


° ~ _|a Negro candidate in the council-| graft and sell-outs which have city declared that all voters in the 
« manic race, the Negro candidate|been an integral part of the city’s | election would have to re-register. 
won. An unprecedented number of| political pattern for several years.| In relating the bribe offer, Dr. 


Negro voters turned out to cast} Over 2,000 Negroes, which) Devane said that a well-dressed 
: man, whom he did not know and 


ee -raci legation of 15, or-/| their ballots. figure represents approximately 40 
HOUSTON, Tex.—An inter racial de E He is Dr. W. P. Devane, who! percent of the total registration|does not know yet, approached 


ganized by the Civil Rights Congr my omna aa Progr sk. jn, entered the race weeks ago after| here, were registered in a concen- him and offered him $10,000 if he 
Parity called upon teh Houston City uncil last weeK | endorsement by Negro churches} trated drive by Negro leaders and| would get out of the council race. 
“protest against the growing! and several civic groups. organizations. Under those condi-} Devane said, that he refused the 
threat on the lives of Negro! He has been active in the church/ tions, he was conceded as having offer and warned the man not to 


Negro 10 Be Houstonians by the city police. and civic life of this community! a “very good chance.” molest him. 


The delegation called the attention 


_ “ . i : ail 
\ ‘ity’s Fathers to the follow- 
Candidate for ("0° Risaescr T 
Nehve “ritne a, .UrgeTruman, AchesontoEn 
. Louis Hurrington, 30,| 
Va. Legislature satcteaiilion aweded oo his fore- | 7 : 


head, walked into the Police Sta- 


NORFOLK, Va.—The pastor of Ron Anil D = 

?, | pril 9th to report that he had . | 
the Ebenezer Baptist Church of just Been struck across the head 

Portsmouth, Dr. Havey N. John- by a bus driver who slung his I | | 

son, last ‘week announced _ his money changer at him. Instead of | : 


candidacy for the Virginia State | ,iding Hurrington, the police took HOUSTON. Tex.—Fifty-eight Texans, among whom are leaders in church, labor 


Legislature in the Democratic pri-}}-. hag heat him t : 
maries to be held on Aug. 2. His age ry ‘vm bleodiie snd|and civic organizations have signed an open letter addressed to President Truman, Secre- 


announcement followed a meeting |}alf unconscious down the street|tary of State Dean Acheson, and Senator Tom Connally, calling for peace. The letter 
of representatives of various Civic | and booked him on assault charges. 7 ae ¢ emphasizes the fact that war 


groups who voted to draft him for |p. jc so intimidated now that he « . * ; $ ps 

: t be evented sinc t 

the campaign. Even before his}. 6)’ press cnarges. OuUnCI Witt USTS — pr mee 3 

announcement, Dr. Johnson re- | is universally acknowledged that 
: (2) Mr. John Batiest, a 77-year- ' 

ceived the endorsement of the 


Spee  ..- old Negro man who has lived in, : | > another wer would, bring > 

a ee Civic Organization |r oustos for 37 years, was riding Woman Who Challenged JIMCrOW horrors and unspeakable suf- 
of Portsmouth, : the bus May 6th when a young fering to all mankind.” The sign- 
Dr. Johnson, a past president/white hoodlum got on and told HOUSTON, Tex.—Because she refused to* answer|ers urge the President and the 
of the Baptist General Association | him to get to the back of the bus.| whetehr or not she is a Communist, because she campaign-| State Department “to change our 


of Virginia, is the fourth to an-| While the old man was slowly . -o cho! course from one of ‘cold war’ to 
nounce for the two seats in the|walking back, the white man ed for Wallace in the November elections and because she one cf pence” ‘Tine alsa 


Legislature to be filled by Ports-|struck him down, lacerating his signed a letter calling for* IN A MEETING stacked with | the Atlantic Security Pact “has un- 
mouth voters. He is the only | face. A white couple.who had be-| peace’ and an end to the Atlantic Murray-controlled Steel officials}deniably assumed the character 
Negro candidate in the race. friended Batiest called the police} war pact, FTA Local 75 delegate}and NMU caucuseers, delegate|not so-much of a pro-peace move 
Dr. Johnson issued a statement |to intervene. The police took the Jaqueline Nelson was expelled Nelson took the offensive; denounc-|as an anti-Soviet move.” 
in which he pledged, if elected, to|two men down to the station. eee i Baie Area |ing the jimcrow attitude in the} The President, the State De- 
represent “all of the people” re-|There, they freed the white man CIO Piinedl , Council on the appointing of| partment, and the Congress are 
gardless of race or color. He isjafter encouraging Batiest not to ee Council committees and conven- finally urged to “re-direct the 
credited with a good chance ofjpress charges. With the white The written — against her | tion delegates. She dealt, too, with| course of American policy towards 
election provided that he -receives | hoodlum out, the police made no dele: extremely vague—as OMe |the fact that the Council executive| the establishment of peace through 
the active and united support of effort to protect Batiest and. would 7 egate put it, - 38 board originally hatched the purge! negotiation between our govern- 
the Negro people and white pro-|mever have booked his assailant if ' te x a , idea on March 23 during the midst ment and that of the. Soviet 
gressives. Observers here re- the NAACP had not intervened. : eggs Se. of passe 79 irae at on Union.” 
called that in last year’s election 3) Mr. Newton Veazy, 23, died| 1" calling for ae centered at the Anderson-Clayton | 
for the Portsmouth City Council bee a blow on the ol Feb. 8thj the vote to ex- ee tia. > sonata and th at Council ma- A ‘oe ane nase og 
a Negro candidate came- within |—four-days after he was released pel the dele- - Seaee neuvers were designed to sabotage ABT er yom” en ras the Adee 
a dozen votes of election. from the city jail. The’ youth’s| 84%: Council — the strike. i ment of Colored People of Plain- 
WHILE PORTSMOUTH is the | father found the funeral home am-| —, = ee —inien She proudly pointed to the! view; Ele Wood, Fin. sectetary 
only city in the Tidewater area |bulance driver intimidated and re-| S42 M40 1, « Jacqueline Nelson record of FTA Local 5 which [ILWU Local 218, Dallas; Prof. 
where there is already a certainty luctant to tell where he picked hor : seems to be the only CIO union Ernest Patterson, University of 


. ee Y “eS hat dition | Would -tell -anyone his -polit-|in the area struggling for wage . 
oe oh iy 9 — cognate enna Nee var wwe sama ical beliefs—he just wouldn'tjincreases this year. As for the | ae — F. ps into of the 
“4 ‘put it in an affidavit and, further, |local’s support of the Progressive |{{metican Veterans “Committee i 


appears likely now that there may| ‘The Mayor's answer was to con-|! , . ny | el Paso; Rev. J. P. Churchwell of 
also be a Negro candidate for one |tinue the spirit of intimidation by ioe “opeagernny iuaty coop ae a — : ois Houston; Rev. W. D. Lewis of 

Agree Wallace in 1952 he would gladly | Progressive Party-supported Marc 
of the five seats to be filled by | questioning only the Negro spokes-|\ 46 for him but he couldn't vote|antonio. the vicious Wood bil]| Houston; Edgar L. Smith,. Dallas 
Norfolk's voters. men as to where they live. How-/¢,. hi, when he was a candidate| would have already passed the|a@ttorney; Edmon Leville, mem- 
Attomey C. Arnett Bibbins of;ever, the City Councilmen are be- for the Progressive Party House of Representatives. ber Local 18, International Hod- 
Norfolk this week reported that a | ginning to feel the heat of popular |: ; Despite the fact that Jaqueline|C@rtiers, AFL, Houston A. W. 
number of people have urged him |resentment by Negroes and white Nelson was expelled, her remarks|Dupree, Sr., member Local 774, 
to run. Attorney Bibbins is an|united against police, brutality,|*he national and regional offices carried sufficient weight so that|Carpenters,* AFL, Dallas; James 
active member of Norfolk’s Com- | They are all the more conscious of }Of FTA as well as a letter written|s,. ¢.<¢ committee appointed by|W. . Hombree, Brotherhood _ of 
munity Democratic Club. an offensive by the Negro people|by Local 75’s- executive board, | the president following the clos-|Railroad Trainmen, Local 294, 
There have been reports also|since this delegation followed one/ pointing out that delegate Nelson|ing of her statements, contained | Smithville; Mrs. Blanche E. Hen- 

' | , po g ou . g , 
that there might be a Negro can-|organized by the NAACP last week| was putting into effect FTA na-|two Negro members on a three-!derson, member, Business and 
didate for the Legislature from|which asked the right for Negro/tional convention decisions—were|man Tallying Committee. Miss’ Professional Women’s Club, Pecos; 
Suffolk, either in the Democratic |doctors to practice in the County|ruled out of order by the chair|Nelson announced that she is ap-| Joe E. McDuff, president, Farm- 
primaries or running in the gen-|hospital and for Negro citizens to|and not allowed to read to|pealing*the local Council decision|ers Union, Baytown; G. J. Sut- 
cral elections as an independent. have full use of the public library.'the Council membership. lta her own International ton, prominent Negro leader. 


Are the Hoovervilles Coming Back? 


LAYOFFS AND OFFICIAL INDIFFERENCE BRING DESTITUTION TO KENTUCKY’S MINING FAMILIES—NO RELIEF NEAR 


By Giles Cooper jin various places and 50 percent|ginia fields, this means that the|owners of the small wagon mines|region, was not an adequate solu- 
PIKEVILLE, Ky.—The_ Big/for the entire area. Icy fear shows|majority of the population was on|and most of the rank and_file min-| tion and probably would simply 
Sandy Valley of Kentucky is again|in the faces of miner and business | relief. ' ers. result in transferring unemploy- 
in the grip of unemployment and |men alike as they discuss with fore-| Now there is no direct relief| ‘The railroads the absentee/ment to some other area—no doubt 
depression. The dark hungry days|boding the terrible condition of|of any kind. There is no work re-| owners of ~some of the largest] one with inferior coal. 
of the mid thirties have returned. | this region in the thirties. lief: The: unemployment compen-| mines (really captive mines), and> They pointed out that it was 
In Johnson County, which has a x sation checks are very small, and|rather surpringly, John L. Lewis,|not: the rail differential, that was 
population of only 25,000 approx-| DURING the last de many unemployed miners have al-jall oppose canalization. primarily responsible for growing 
imately 1,000 aré unemployed.|the Federal E ready used up that due them. This} The various officers of the| unemployment, but the increasing 
Pike County, the richest coal pro-|Agency designated Big Sandy |depression threatens to be much}|UMWA, except those of wagon) use of labor saving machinery— 
ducing county in this field, has|Coal Field Problem No. 1. Then|more severe than the last one. mine locals, are playing a dubi-|even in comparatively small mines. 
more than 3,000. In all there are|as now, all or almost all of the * ous role. They dutifully send im con that unless both the. 
approximately 20,000 out of work |truck mines of the area were shut} BUSINESS MEN blame _the| telegrams to congressmen opposing j 
in this area, of whom half are coal wis: southern freight differential and] canalization, > sends} 
iners. the cupidity of the railroads whose i 
’ ; lobbyists have blockade the canal- 
hit. Forty-two of Pike County’s big ! 


mines shut down. Of the two izati 
going one was in receivership. Questioned about the UMWA’s 
From 1936 to 1940, iati . W. QO.) official opposition to canalization, | 
Sandy. 
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The jupy’s interest in subversiv 
activities was necessitated by thé 
tate’s new Ober law. 

The statute makes it a prison 
offense to engage in activitie 
jaimed at overthrow of the govern 

ment by force or to belong te 
subversive organization. Another 
jclause. directs that county granc 
juries shall make periodic check 
on such activities. 

The jury then said inspection of 
j the old County Home, located on 
the north outskirts of Hagerstown, 

ishows that criminals in Washing- 
ton County get better treatment 
jthan the poor and a at the 

i home. 

The report said: 


“The present County Home is a 
flagrant disgrace on the citizens of 
Washington County. It appears to 
us that criminals should not re- 
ceive treatment superior to old 
folk. whose only crime is in being 
poor.” Bie 


ey 
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Vestern County Jury | 
gedOnCommunism| 
Rashrelowe. Mees Woe ‘Mary. 
and has challenged commuprism as 


subversion within its borders,’ the 


ashington county grand jury was 
old today, “and those charged with 


ordserving the blessings of liberty 


must act with firmness.” 
iete Judge Oliver H. Bruce, 
r., of Cumberland, made the state- 
t at the opening of the May 


= 


term of court. 


Ale called on the new grand j 
o see that people of the area 


Inot “deluded by vipers’’——persons| 
‘in tbe garb ot men wholly 0 
law and who care for no nd} 


iwho care for no order, except em- 


missaries of the Soviet Govern 


ent.” 
But “in seeking to determine 
hether or not there is any sub- 
ersion and violation of the Ober 
ct, there must not be any se! 
alled po methods. Of s0- 
called wi hunting. You must 


ac 
in an orderly fashion,” the ju 


The newspaper clippings in the adjoining 
columns expose: the Ober Law for what it actually 
is—a law to drag the minds of Marylanders away 
from the real problems in the state. 


‘ Luckily, the Washington County grand jury 
saw through the trick and pointed their fingers at 
a problem the county bosses were obviously trying 
They exposed the foul, degrading con- 
ditions in the county poor house. They” implied 
that these conditions under which 66 elderly patients 
were forced to exist were the real Un-American _ac- 
tivities. 

Now it becomes clear that the Maryland Legis- 
lature adopted the Ober Law in a frenzy of hys- 
teria in order to evade responsibility for other foul, 
disgraceful conditions that exist in the state. 
problem of widespread and growing unemploy- 
ment is just such a problem. The problem of 
brutal discrimination and segregation of Negroes 


to . hide. 


in Maryland is another one. 


The Maryland legislature didn't lift a finger 
No, they threw them- 
selves into an epileptic fit of fear over the Com- 


to solve those problems. 


munists. 


Judge Oliver H. Bruce, in charging the Wash- 
ington County grand jury, threw himself into the 
He told the jury to examine the 
minds of everyone in the county to see that they 
werent “deluded by vipers.” This sounds like the 


same kind of fit. 
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hanged. 


The 


sign with you. 


Battle 


From Bethlehem on Demands | 


SPARROW POINT, Md.—Bethlehem’s steel workers faced a stiff fight to win their 
demands for higher wages, pensions and insurance. The demands, announced last week 


by the Wage Policy Committee of the CIO Steel 


hem’s President, Eugene Grace,®—— 
even before they were formally | 


presented to the company. 

Grace told his _ stockholders 

that the company is in a “good po- 
sition to resist labor's demands.” 
This was an open pronouncement 
that the company will put up a 
battle, even to the extent of forc- 
ing a strike, to deny Betehle- 
hem’s workers a cut in the com- 
panys huge profits. 
_ Negotiations on wage increases 
and other union demands are not 
definately scheduled, but union 
officials hoped they might begin at 
the end of the month. If the nego- 
tiations are fruitless by July 16. 
the union is free of its contract 
and can go out on strike to en- 
force its demands. 


Even after Graces fighting 
statement, Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the Steelworkers union, 
said he believed “the employers 
will approach these matters as we 
will—in a very constructive mood.” 

There was no doubting Grace's 
mood. He was going to fight. 


* 


BUT THERE WAS no doubt- 
ing the mood of steelworkers, 
either.. While they remained si- 
lent when their union annouced 
demands for wage increases, they 
were in a mood to force the com- 
pany to shell out some of their 
- profits that had been sweated out 
of them through the production 
speedup. 

The workers in many Bethle- 
hem’s departments had indicated 
their mood since January when 
resolutions urging a fight for in- 
Cr pay were adopted and 
sent to Murray. At the same time, 
other departments were resisting 
Bethlehem’s efforts to speedup the 
production line. 

The company’s figures indicated 
how intensive this speedup has he- 
come. A new uction record ol 
8.705.051 net tons of raw steel 
was turned out of Bethlehem's 
plants in January, February and 
March. Steel is being whipped out 
of the mills at a ten percent faster 
clip than nlast year. The company’s 
mills are now ting at a 105.2 
percent clip, five percent over 
what the mills are supposed ‘to 
be capable of producing. 

This speedup has resulted in, 

reported that profits, doriog 
race re t ts during 
the first three months of 1949 
amounted to $33,129,574, more 
en ee aba. 


workers Union, were rejected by Bethle- 


registered voters signed peti 
on the law. 

The petitions were being circu- 
lated by the Citizens Committee 
Against the Ober Law, composed | 
of AFL and CIO members and of- 
ficials, educators, doctors and law- 
yers, officials of the NAACP and 
other Negro peoples organizations 
and religious leaders. 

Though 10,000 signatures are re- 
quired to place the Ober law on 
the ballot in the general elections 
of November, 1950, committee 
members indicated that they are 
striving for double and triple that 
that amount during the next three 


weeks. 
a 


THE ATTACK AGAINST the 
Ober law also reached a new level 
in the courts. An injuction to pre- 
vent the law from becoming effec- 
tive was filed by attorneys for the 
Communist Party last week. 


A similar suit was filed three 
weeks ago by members of the citi- 
zens committee who charged that 
the law was unconstitutional on 12 
grounds. 


The petition campaign and the 
court attack against the law were 
carried on in the face of an intense 
drive by supporters of the Ober 
law to threaten all opponents of 
the law. 

An ex-FBI man who is credited 
with directing the building up of 
hysterical pressure that led to pass- 
age of the Ober law in the Mary- 
land legislature, continued tu shout 
his cries of wolf. 


SPEAKING BEFORE the Mary- 
land Dental Association, Edward 
P. Morgan, the ex-FBI official, 
cried that on the world stage the, 
fight against Communism “has 
passed nd the political into 
the military.” He did not say when 
the military attack against Com- 
munists would be en. 

At the same time, a special Mary- 
land State Bar association commit- 


ttomey General Hall Hammond 


A 
el ep 


tee recommended five politicians to : 


Thousands Demand 
Ober Law Referendum 


BALTIMORE.—The drive to erase the Ober law from 
the books increased its tempo this week as thousands of 
tions to initiate 
< 


a referendum 


>, 


witchhunts. The five were K. 
Thomas Everngam of Denton; 
‘Paul M. Fletcher of Cumberland; 
C. Damner McKendrick of Balti- 
more; Ralph W. Powers of Largo 
jand Hyattsville; and John H. 
Skeen, Jr., of Baltimore. 


All five are lawyers, and all but 
Fletcher are Democrats. McKen- 
drick is also a Lt. Col. in the Na- 
tional Guard in charge of the new 
spy unit established in state labor 
lunions and industrial plants. 


Wallace Links 
Ober Law to 
War Drive 


BALTIMORE.—Henry Wallace 
denounced the Ober Law as “the 
most repressive of all anti-Com- 
munist laws” and urged Maryland 
citizens to defeat the law and the 
war drive which had sired it. 


Speaking to an audience of 
1,400. at the Coliseum, the former 
Progressive Party candidafe for 
president, declared that the drive 
against Communists and progres- 
sives in Maryland was part of the 
hysteria being scared up to put 
over the North Atlantic Pact. 

Wallace was accompanied by 
two Europeans who gave first 
hand reports of the effects of the 
Marshall Plan and the revival of 
fascism by the U. S. corporations 
buying out European nations with 
Marshall Plan billions. 

Michele Giua, Italian Socialist 
Senator, and H. Lester Hutchin- 
son, Labor Party member of Eng- 
lands House of Commons, re- 


{ 


}ported that the European people 


did not want war, and would 
sist all war makers. 


Wallace urged all Americans to 
insist on four power meetings to 


ré- 


the Ober law 


of assistant attorney | 


‘maintain peace in the world and. 
bring a halt to the cold war. 


) 


} 
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% Behind the Ober Curtain. 


statement of a medieval witch-doctor—not a judge. 
His statement promised all persons accused of be- 
ing Ober Law “vipers” a fair trial before they were 


But the grand jury took the red blinders off 
their eyes and looked at the conditions of the peo- 
ple around them. They saw that the political bosses 
were ill-treating the old and the poor. 

The people of the state are themselves the final 
grand jury. The questions before them are: “Have 
the state political bosses been aiding the old, sick, 
young, unemployed, poor people of the State? Or 
have the political bosses been helping: thems<lves 
and their rich sponsors?” 


When the people's grand jury examines the 
Ober Law it cannot help but dénounce it as a 
law to help the big corporations and their political 
stooges hold another club over the people. 


These political bosses want to ‘maintain that 
club, and are doing everything possible to prevent 
the Ober Law from coming to a referendum in 
the next elections. But thousands of Marylanders 
have already placed their names on petitions to 
make certain the people have a chance to vote the 
law out of. existence. Every registered Maryland 
voter should sign a_ petition. 
available at the offices of the Citizens Committee 


Against the Ober Law, 1915 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more 18, Md. Get your neighbors and friends to 


Blank petitions are 


—e——, 


Urge Strikers to 
Stop Rent Raise 


BALTIMORE.—More than 
a million Maryland tenants 
are wide open for rent in- 
creases under the new rent- 
raising formula authorized by 


President Truman's rent direct ‘r, 
7 Woods. 

everal thousand landlords 
flooded the rent office after Woods 
announced that rent increases will 
be handed out to landlords to as- 
sure them a return of from 20 to 
25 percent on their apartments 
and property. 

Tenants. will be given a chance 
to look over the applications of 
landlords, but rent increases will 
be handed out to landlords nu 
matter how londly tenants de- 
nounce the rent boosts, the Mary- 
land rent office announced. . 

The Progressive Party, through 
its spokesman in Congress, Rep. 
Vito Marcantonio of New York. 
urged action by tenants to prevent 
the rent increases from being 
plaeed into effect. 

is _one _answer now,” 
Marcantonio declared, “and that is 
a rent strike against any increases.” 


Marcantonio fought against the 
rent raising bill when it went 
through the House and warned 
that the formula guaranteeing a 


“fair net operating income” to 


landlords would work tremendous 
hardships on millions of helpless 
tenants. 

Approximately 300,000  renial 
units are under the sent director? 
control in ‘Maryland. Several thou- 
sand more units in and around 
Cumberland in Allegany country 
were recently decontrolled by 
Woods. — 

Since the Allegany County de- 
control action, at least 75 tenants 
have filed complaints against the: 
large rent increases giver to 
landlords. | 


With unemployment at its ligh- 


est peak in Allegany County since 


the days of the depression, the. 
rent increases have added to the 
hardship of idle Celanese, Kelly 
and railroad workers. . 

The same hardship will be un- 
dergone by almost 40,000 unem- 
ployed workers in Baltimore who 
will be faced with the landlords’ 


threat to “pay up or get out.” 


Ask Truman to Halt 
Firing of 1,500 Negroes 


————— 
———e 


WASHINGTON. — The fight to prevent the firing of 
1,500 Negro women workers at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing reached a new stage this week when 15 organiza- 


tions joined in a public protest to 
President Truman. 

The President was asked to act 
immediately to implement his civil 
rights program ending jim crow 
practices in federal agencies ~to 
prevent the firing of the Negro 


women from the engraving bureau. 

Led by the CIO United Public 
Workers, the organizations sug- 
gested that letters be seni to the 
President and to senators and con- 
gressmen. The organizations ia- 
cluded the Elks, AFL Cooks and 
Kitchen Employees Union, Civic 
Relations Committee of American 
Legion Post 5, AFL Building 
Service Employees, | ive 
Party, Fraternal Council of Negro 
Churches, Federation of Civic As- 
sociations, AFL, Hod Carriers and 
Laborers Union, and the New 
Negro Alliance. 

In an open letter to President 
Truman, the groups said that dis- 
criminatory practices against Ne- 
gro workers in the engraving bu- 


ee 


ment practices order last summer, 
Ten Negro workers have been 
promoted even though the major- 
ity of bureau workers are Ne- 


groes, the groups pointed out im 
illustrating the jim crow that ex- 


| ists. 


réau has worsened, since the jis- 
suance ofa’ federal fair employ- 


} aes 


The ‘1,500: Negro women have ' 
been denied permanent job status 
in the bureau and are threatened 
with displacement by an arbitrary 
Civil Service Commission proce- 
dure, the organizations decclared. 


Sue for $904,000 


CLEVELAND, O: — Ten Ohio 
residents have brought suits 
amounting to $904,000 against the 
Westwood Pharmacal Corp. and 
Foster-Milburn Co. of Buffalo 
charging that a salt substitute 
ruined their health. 


If you're a worker, read The | 
sand {™ your ame ., 
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_ JOE DiMAGGIO will doff the 
civvies next week and try swing- 
ing that bat in Yankee uniform 
in the big test for Joe's ailing 
right heel. 

The Clipper hasn't had a bat 
in his hands since April 11 when 
he left the club in Dallas and 
flew back to John Hopkins 
Hospital for further treatment. 

DiMag is heping that next 
weeks workout sessions will 
show that his injured gam has 
recovered enough to allow him 
to get back into the Yankee line 
up soon. 


YOUNG NEGRO OUT- 
FIELDER of the New York 
Cubans, Gillermo Vargas, shown 
jetting his batting eye in focus 
or the big opener against the 

Baltimore Elite Giants at the 
~ - Bolg Grounds Sunday. | 
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In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


a This Week yy 
In the Sports Spotlight 


JOE LOUIS throws an arm around outgoing promoter Mike 
Jacobs as the retired heavyweight champ moves into. Mike’s seat. 
Louis’ International Boxing Club has hooked up with Madison 
Square Garden and 20th Century- to practically lock up all the 


major ‘fistic promotions in the country, 


of his contract called for, is of n 


Easter Back With a Bang 


* 

“WORKER” READERS CAN take additional pride in the 
sports section that gave them a scoop on the interesting big league 
potential in the person of Luke Easter, slugging Negro first-baseman 
of the San Diego Padres. Our early line on Luke preceded by far 
what has since become general rave notices up and down the Pacific 
Coast League. 

All this is by way of telling you that Luke, despite bone chips 
in his knee which kept him out for a while, is back in the lineup 
again but good. And here's our California colleague Nat Low in 
with another of fine dispatches: 

LOS ANGELES.—Fabulous Luke Easter, his injured knee 
heavily bandaged returned_to-the lineup this week after a 13-day 
layoff as the San Diego Padres came into town for their series with 
the Los Angeles Angels at Wrigley Field. 

At the end of the week this is what had taken place. 


® Easter tied the all-time Pacific Coast League record for 
homers in a single series—six—which was established by the late 
Tony Lazerri in 1925. 

® Drove in 12 runs to boost his RBI to 48 in 37 games. 


® With 10 hits in 28 times at bat kept his average at a re- 
sounding .359 (fourth in the league). 


® And on Sunday smashed the all-time attendance record for 
a PCLegame at Wrigley Field when an overflow throng of 23,083 
mobbed the premises to see the greatest gate attraction since the 
immortal Babe Ruth. (There is not the slightest doubt that if 


Wrigley Field had the capacity, more than 50,000 fans would hayv@e"""""" “ 


turned out for Luke, so phenominal was the interest in the great 
Negro slugger.) 


Easters six homers, coming in clusters—two on Wednesday, 
two on Thursday and two on Saturday—represented the most ex- 
traordinary display of sheer power hitting this town has ever seen. 
None of the blows, and I was at the ball park all week except Friday 
when Henry Wallace was in town, travelled less than 360 feet and 
most of them were a bit less or considerably more than 400. 

With the Angel pitchers working on him carefully and not 
giving him anything on the’inside to pull over the short right field, 
fence, Easter had to “reach out” and hit ’em where he could. As 
a result, he drove two over the left field wall, three into deadaway 
center field and one over right. Two of the center field blows 
carried to the scoreboard which, in case you don't know Wrigley 
Field here, starts atop the last row of the center: field bleachers. 

Los Angeles sports writers, getting their first glimpse of Easter, 
could write about nothing else all week. The Mirror man described 
one of Luke’s homers as “falling out of the stars,” and the Examiner 
writer called his two Thursday blasts “the longest homers seen in 
Wrigley Field in many a moon.” 

When the Easter wrecking job was over Los Angeles manager 
Bill Kelley doefully repeated what the other managers around the 
circuit have been saying since opening day, “Isn't there some way 
in which Easter could steal first so we can win a couple of ball 
games? When the h——I is Cleveland gonna pull him outta here?” 

Luke’s six homers during the series were truly amazing, but 
I think the fans got their greatest thrill from something which took 
place before one of the games—on Saturday to be exact—when in 
12 cuts at the ball he hit seven of them out of the park including 
one which almost cleared the scoreboard. That drive, I'm sure, 
was closer to 500 than to 400 feet. When Luke hit the seventh to 
hell and gone and ambled back to the dugout the crowd gave him 
an ovation such as I have rarely ever seen or heard in sports and 
the Los Angeles players, lined up by the dugout watching him, 
joined in the applause. 

Oh, yes, you want to know what Easter’s overall marks at 
the plate look like. Here’s how. He’s got a total of 13 homers in 
37 games, and of his 38 hits for the young season 24, or about two- 
thirds, have been for extra bases. (He's pounded out 11 doubles 
in addition to his 13 homers.) I have lost track of the number of 
walks he has drawn. 

Needless to say, of course, if Easter continues at anywhere 
near the pace he is currently travelling at—and he is under par, 
mind you, because of his bad knee—he will break every existing 
PCL batting record on the books. 

And every existing attendance record, too, as the’ unprecedented 
throng at Wrigley Field Sunday proved. 

I see no reason to go back on my earlier predictions: In Luke 
Easter baseball has come up with its most dramatic star since the 
immortal Bambino! . 

JOE DI MAGGIO will give it another try by climbing back 
into his Yankee monkey suit next week to see how the injured right 
heel holds up. You can bet that Joe, one of the most magnificent 
competitors of our time, will give himself all the worst of it in haste 
to get into the lineup. The same sort of psychology that kept him 
going last season despite the terrible byrning pain, swinging his 
big bat to the very last so long as there was a chance his Yankees 
might still steal off with the pennant, limping his way: around the 
bases, giving it everything he had going for those fly balls no 
matter how far he might have to trot on that crippled leg to haul 
them down. 

Now it's one thing to admire the guts and self-sacrifice of such 
an effort—the way those Red Sox fans stood up and chereed Joe in 
his final game against them last season despite the fact that he was 
single-handedly and on one foot trying to knock them out of their 
pennant struggle with the Indians. But it’s quite another thing 
for the Yankee management to indicate that rather than put DiMag 
on the retired list for the rest of the season and give his gam every 
opportunity to recover with full rest, they'd prefer using him on an 
in-and-out basis for the rest of this campaign. 

The Yanks, of course, have $90,000 invested in Joe this year, 

want some sort of return on it. That DiMag has darn near 
crippled himself playin ball"long beyond what 
particular in 
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Another Steel Explosion 


BLAST FURNACE 
BLOWS AT REPUBLIC 


—See Page 1-A 
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A Letter from 
The Deathhouse 


“ _.. Bessie I received your letter today and was indeed 
glad to hear from you and also very glad to hear how much 
and how hard you are working for us so that we may get justice 
and if there is any to be got we know that you will get it for 
us. All the boys say that they have faith in you and that they 
thank yeu very much for what you are trying to do for them. 
And that they are praying and hoping that it will not be long | 
before you and the rest of them get justice for us. 

“Bessie for myself I am praying and also trying to smile 
like you say but the smile is not the real thing because it is 
very hard to smile in a place like this when I have been put here 
for nothing. But I try not to worry so much about it because 

. I guess it could of happened to any one else as well as myself. . .” 


- 
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The letter above was 
written by John McKen- 
zie; one of the six con- 
demned men now in - 
solitary confinement in 
the Trenton death house 
for a murder they did 
not commit. He wrote 
it to Bessie Mitchell 
(left), sister of Collis 
English and sister-in- 
law of McKinley Forest, 
two others of the Tren- 
ton Six. Mrs. Mitchell, 
an AFL garment worker, 
has been touring the 
country under auspices 
of the Civil Rights Con- 

ey gress, arousing public 
pn a opinion to free the six 
MRS. BESSIE MITCHEL innocent men. 


Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh 


Profiles of the best-loved leaders of China’s libera- 


tion movement. 


A Short Story 


Overtime, by Walter Frisbie, complete in this issue. 


, A 
sates S'S 
“A _ < 
wv . ye « 


And critical comment on current theatrical, motion 
picture and other entertainment developments, 


 Faseism’s Timetable editorial 


All in the Magazine Section 


OF Ry bed Me doting 


IT IS BY NO MEANS a simple coinci- 
dence that two Ohio stool pace ap- 


peared at the trial of the twelve Commu- 
nist leaders in New York on the eve of the 
hearing on the Bartunek-Seibert police 
state bill before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee in Columbus. 


Nor was the recent huddle in Colum- 
bus between Attorney General Tom Clark 
and Governor Frank J. Lausche “just one 
of those things.” 

The conspiracy against the people, the 
scheme to destroy democratic rights under 


the guise of “fighting Communism” has a - 


timetable in Ohio. . 

But it has its Achilles heel. 

This conspiracy cannot offer the work- 
ing class any solution to the evils multi- 
plied by capitalism each day. 


Money can purchase a Jack La Blanc . 


or a William Cummings. | 

But Big Business of Ohio cannot buy a 
CLASS—the working class. 

That is why the corporations. of Ohio 
are desperately seeking to establish a po- 
ao state through the Bartunek-Seibert 

They are nightly fearful that the great 
majority of the people of Ohio, harassed 


anew by a deepening economic crisis, are 
going to reject in tremendous numbers the 
two old parties and the fake morality of 
capitalism itself. 


Rc 
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SUPPORTERS. 


OHIO 


Republic mill here, reflected in a rising series of “accidents,” 
has led the workers in the plant to view their place of em-| 
ployment as a death trap. 

The “disappearance” of a Negro steel worker, George 


Washington, set off anxious speculation by the men on what 
might happen in the future. Their fears were heightened 
when the No. 4 blast furnace blew up recently with a roar 
that could be heard over the entire south side and the down- 


town area. - . 
The old furnace was scheduled to “go down” more than 


“the emeregncy of production.” 
A worker, seeing the walls about to give way, sounded 


CLEVELAND, O.—Mrs. George Washington (seated) 
is a strong supporter of the Ohio Edition of The Worker 
which has exposed the shocking disappearance of her hus- 
band, who worked in the Republic Steel mill in Youngs- 


town. | 
Mr. Washington, according to fellow workers in the 
mill, was gassed as the result of an explosion and was 
cremated. The corporation to date has refused to make 


any settlement. » | 

Mrs. Washington, shown with Frieda Katz, local Com- 
munist leader, gave a first hand account of the tragedy be- 
fore a series of meetings in Cleveland. She is a former 
resident of the state of Alabama where she worked pick- 
ing cotton and later at housework where she was paid 
$1.50 a week. : 


workers. The agreement starts 
|with a 12%-cent an hour increase 
and centimues for three years with 
the cost of living tieup starting 
after the first year. | 


Sign Escalator Plan 


DAYTON, O.—Eight building 
trades unions here have adopted 
the escalator wage clause plan that: 
brought wage cuts recently to GM 


a warning. The company claimed that no one was hurt or 


killed, but it is difficult to make a thorough check on the? 


Republic Viewed 
As Death Trap; 
GM Speedup Mounts 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—The intense speedup in the huge®— 


Oust Cummings 
As a Stoolie 
F 


two months ago but was continued in operation because of} as 


tacts. The company’s claim that Washington, who earlier| © 


‘this year was ovorcome by gas about 500 yards from the 
No. 4 furnace, just “walked away” is disputed by the work- 
ers who contend that he was cremated. 

Republic Steel has refused to make any settlement with 
Washington's widow. 

| * 

THE FURNACE explosion was terrific. Railroad tracks 
‘were melted down and smoke spread over the homes in 
the neighborhood with the result that the people were 
nauseated. Steel officials refused to permit “any local re- 
porters in the mill until the following day. 

It was several days before repair gangs were able to 
start their work because of the intense heat. | 

At the time of the blast a story was in circulation in 


ington. 

“There is no truth to this,” the widow declared. 

Mrs. Washington issued an‘appeal to the workers to act 
through their union to take steps insisting on safety meas- 
ures, 

“I hope no other steel worker’s wife has to go through 
the same experience as mine,” she said. 
: “These terrible tragedies can be stopped.” 


Krchmarek Raps New 


CLEVELAND, O.—Anthony Krchmarek, chairman’ of the Cleveland Communist? 


' 


‘ 


| 


; 
' 


Party and candidate for election to the School Board, charged that the reactionary News, Re- 
publican paper, has become “seized with fear over the exercise of democracy” at the ballot 


box. 

Krchmarek had reference to a 
pumped up “news story” and an 
editorial in_ the paper which en- 
listed the right wing leadership 
in the AFL and CIO in opposi- 
tion to his candidacy. 

“The News has become seized 
with fear over the exercise of 
democracy in the coming election. 
These editorial writers—and they 
will be followed by their bed- 
fellows on the Plain Dealer and 
Press—were quick to insist that the 


| “James Quinn, the secretary of 
the CIO Council, is a stranger to 
the democratic process for he was 
thrust into office of an administra- 
tor when Philip Murray destroyed 
the democratic process of the cen- 
tral labor body. 


“It was’ really unnecessary for 
these gentlemen to issue their 
statements to the anti-labor press 
with such speed. They long ago 
convinced the Big Money crowd 


| 


in Cleveland that they will do a 
--zrme job at the drop of a 
at. 


“It is also interesting that these 
official of labor never expressed 
any interest in the problems of the 
educational system until I an- 
nounced my candidacy. 

“lf they had been they would 


have rushed into print with a con- 
demnation of the Bartunek-Seibert 


Bill which in its police state pro- 


misleaders of labor assist them in 


an effort to confuse the voters.” 

Krchmarek threw a fright into 
the corporations at the last elec- 
tion when he drew 64,213 votes. 

“As long as the bi-partisan reac- 
tionaries have the elections in the ‘ 
bag they boast about democracy. 
But when an independent voice, } 
out of the reach of their influence, 
seems likely to. be successful they 
produce such measures as the 
Bartunek-Seibert Bill to end free 
elections. 


“I want to make it clear that I 
did not at any time’ ask the sup- 
port of these gentlemen,” Krchma- 
rek said with referénce to the 
right wing labor officials. 

“It is a well-known fact. that 
these gentlemen have not been 
and are not now in a position to 
elect anyone to public office. 
They did not carry the. votes - of “ i te-je 


$20,000 


vs. 


A POLICE STATE 


Rush your share of democracy’s 
fighting fund to 


DEFEAT SB-345 
FREE THE 12 


OHIO DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
Room 203—1426 West Third Street, Cleveland 


gO eS , — ee 


the workers in their pockets. 


| 


. 


|| 1945 that in the closing stages of 


J 


posals provides a thought control 
measure for teachers. | 


“I personally doubt if the Dono- 
vans, Quinns and Finegans even 
care if the public school system, 
brought into being by the organ- 
ized labor movement. is abolished 
altogether.” 


Krchmarek then discussed the 
editorial in the Néws which called 
tor his defeat. 


“I must confess that I would be| 
extremely disturbed if the News, 
the supporter of Herbert Hoover 
and Robert Taft, would have a 
kind word for my candidacy. 

“It would be a real cause for 
concern by the progressive people 
of Cleveland if I should be given 
support from this shoddy jour- 
nal. 

“I feel the people of Cleveland 
can make their own decisions on 
candidates, and they have demon- 


strated time and again that they| 


will not follow the political poli- 
cies of the press in our city. - ~ 

“I am confident that if the 
Cleveland voters have a fair 
chance to weigh the programs of 


ge ; ‘ 7 : x pe 4 
Se 

4 oe Ps te a, 

Rees ye ad 
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CUMMINGS 


ot oe A 


: 


The Communist Party of Lucas 
County, Ohio, has expelled Wil- 
liam Cummings from its ranks as 
a stoolpigeon. A statement signed 
by Joe Sokol in behalf of the Lu- 
cas County Executive Committée 


the mill that officials had offered a settlement to Mrs. Wash- | Said: 


The Communist Party of Lucas 


County hereby announces the ex-' 


pulsion from its ranks of the FBI 
stoolpigeon and labor spy, Wil 
liam Garfield Cummings. Toledo 
workers know from their own ex- 
periences that labors enemies 
have always sought to undermine 
the trade union movement by buy- 
ing cheap characters as. stooges 
and informers. Cummings is such 
a character. For tainted dollars, 
according to his own testimony, 
he informed for the FBI on the 
activities of the Food and Tobacco 
Workers Union, Local 179, as well 
as the Auto-lite unit of Local 12, 


/'UAW-CIO, 


Cummings paraded about as 
the Chairman of the FEPC Com- 
mittee of the Auto-lite Unit of 
Local 12. It is now evident that 
in this capacity he cooperated with 
the management to _keep Negro 
workers from being hired there, 
During the latter part of 1948, 
when over 1,000 workers were put 
on, not one single Negro applicant 
was _ hired. 

William Garfield Cummings, 
who advanced to the position of 
Vice-Chairman of the Communist 
Party of Lucas County by du- 
plicity, furthermore is hereby ex- 
pelled for having betrayed and 
sold out his own people, the Negro 
people. 

Cummings persuaded his neigh- 
bors to join the Communist Party 
and then stooled on them to the 
FBI. He recruited his co-workers 
in the shops and his friends into 
the Communist Party and then 
informed on them to the FBI. It 
was the Communists’ program for 


(Continued on Page 2-A) 


the various candidates there will Bi 4 


be an unmistakable answer to the 
corporations who have destroyed 
the free press in our city. 


for deliberate faking of news in 
this campaign. It was the News in 


the campaign libeled the progres- 


for the Ohio Edition of The Worker 
to Room 203, 1426 W. 3rd St., 


sive candidate, Arnold Johnson, 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Telephone: MAin 


and put words in his mouth that 


were never said.” 


Editor: O. Fehihaber. 


ee 


OHIO 


GM SPEEDUP MOUNTS 


Fisher Body Cracks Whip - 
In Demanding Production 


CLEVELAND, O.—Speedup, even more than the wage 
question, was responsible for the great strike wave that 
brought the United Auto Workers, CIO, into being. 

Speedup was the factor bringing about this year’s strike 
at the huge Ford Motor Co. plant in Detroit. 

And speedup today has-be-7 ‘ 
come the issue of primary| © =; 
consideration at the Fisher 
Body plant in Cleveland as 
well as other key Genera) 
Motors plants. 


Now that the automobile 
industry is catching up with! 
production, the dog-eat-dog 
system of capitalist competi- 
tion is exerting every form of 
pressure on the workers in or- 
.der to maintain the record- 
breaking prot levels. 


General Motors, anxious. to 
keep reaping profits while there, 
is still. a market for “low-priced” 
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CAPSULE COMMENT 
Dayton, O. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: 


Progressives ask for a dove, and they send 
us stool-pigeons! 
MILES LONG, 
° 


DISLIKES UNION LEADER 
Cleveland, O. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: 


The big shots of the steel union and the com- 
pany at American Steel & Wire are very much 
worried about the interest of the workers in “The 
Red Rod, the Communist Party shop paper, 
and the Ohio Edition of The Worker. 

They think we ought to read the Union. 
Leader, that sheet that is used by the bosses 


whenever they seek to divide or raid a union. . 
Maybe they can force the union to subscribe - 


to the Union Leader, but there is no doubt which 
paper the men are interested in for you rarely 


' see a copy of The Worker thrown away. Instead, 


it is passed around because of its good reading 


marek and should get him a good many votes 


from the steel mills. 
REPUBLIC WORKER. 
* 


OHIO VALLEY DEPRESSION 
Bellaire, O. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: 

Well, it’s started again. The young folks are 
leaving the Valley because there’s no future here. 

Through our mine workers’ union we did 
improve conditions. But you can't beat capital- 
ism. Now the work is dwindling. 

I feel sorry for the younger people in their 
search for “greener pastures.” There is only one 
“green pasture” and that’s socialism. It will not 
come by itself. But we can get it sooner than 


most of us think if we work with all our strength 
for a better life. COAL DIGGER. 
. 
MACHINES AND MINING 
Cleveland, O. 

Editor, Ohio Edjtion; 

I wish all our coal miner friends could have 
been in this city to see the exhibits at the Amer- 


cars, has instituted a six and 
seven-day week at Fisher Body 
and other plants of the giant cor- 
poration. 


At Fisher Body a number of 
jobs are the center of current 
speedup grievances. On the 
Double F 3 press, in the roof de- 
partment, the company set a 
standard of 180 pieces an hur 
on the station wagon job without 
any timing. 

While the job was running the 
press repeated. Fortunately, no 
one was injured. 


The foreman was informed of 
the hazard but told the crew on 
the press to keep working. All 
four men in the crew, an operator 
and three helpers, have their 
hands under the die and under the 
panel while the-press is in opera- 
tion. 


In the meantime, the company 
complained that not enough pro- 
duction was being obtained on the 
job, and the time study depart- 
ment sent a man down to time 


the job. 
* 


AFTER THE PRESS repeated, 
the union committeeman advised 
the man to work under complete 
safety conditions—that is, to wait 
until the press stops completely 
before taking one panel out o 
putting another in. . 


_ The time study man instructed 
the foreman on the job to tell the 
men they were waiting too long 
between pieces despite the fact 
that the press had repeated and 
had been repeating for weeks. 


The foreman instructed one 
man, a helper, to take the job out 
before the press stopped in order 
to speedup. 

This man lost a part of a finger 
on this same press a few weeks 
ago. The helper then asked for 
his committeeman and filed a 
grievance. 

This type of approach to th 
men with the profit-inspired pro- 
duction demand explains why the 
Coit Road Fisher Body plant at 
the time of the last GM safety re- 
port was listed as having the 
greatest frequency of accidents of 
all the 27 plants of the corpora- 
tion. - | 
__The_ Hamilton,. Ohio, -sister 
plant of the Coit Road plant was 
first in the severity of accidents. 
In one’ month, 27 fingers were lost 
by workers in the Hamilton plant, 
and one employe lost both his 
hands, 


* 

NATURALLY, there is talk of 
following the Ford example of ac- 
‘tion when, for instance, of the 24A 
press. the company. increased the 
standard on the job from 300 to 
450 pieces per hour without any 
change in the job. . The flimsy ex- 


cuse for this jump was, khe intrg- 


O. JOHN ROGGE 


Rogge Speaks 


In Cleveland — 


CLEVELAND, Ohio —O. John 
Rogge, one of the American dele- 
gates to the Paris peace confer- 
ence, will address a public meet- 
ing sponsored by the Progressive 
Party on Friday, May 27, at 
8 p.m., at the Slovenian Hall, 6409 
St. Clair Ave. 


Rogge, a former assistant to the 
Attorney General's office at Wash- 
ington, is handling the Federal 


material. 


GUIDED BY DONOVAN 
Editor, Ohio Edition: 
ing they were against Anthony 


the School Board. 
This will be of considerable 


POLISH-AMERICAN, 


Cleveland, O. 


I see where Bill Donovan’s gang rushed to 
the defense of the reactionary press by announc- 


ican Mining Congress at the public hall. They 
had some wonderful machinery such as the Col- 
mol which can produce more than 100 tons per 
man day. ; 

I don’t know much about mining, but as I 
looked over these wonderful new inventions I 
thought: “But what has been invented to care 
for the coal miner and his family?” 

Capitalism doesn’t worry about that. It wor- 


ries only about profits. 
MACHINIST. 


Krchmarek for 


help to- Krch- 


National Cash Register 


District Court appeal of Cleve- 
land stal foodies who have’ 
been charged with “disloyalty” be- | 
cause of their campaign against 
discrimination. 


ANOTHER REUTHER 


PLAN OFFERED 


AKRON, O.—Victor Reuther, 
Socialist and educational director 
for the United Auto Workers, CIO, 
has a “solution” for unemployment 
through the co-operative move- 
ment? 


Speaking at a meeting here, he 
said that co-op stickers were plac- 
ed on windshields of autos rolling 
off the assembly line. 


“The auto companies then had 
to hire more men to scrape off the 
stickers,” Reuther proudly related. 


duction of relief welders on the 
job. 


On the square shears there is a 
long-standing grievance concern- 
ing the constant attempt of the 
company to speedup the job. The 
company is sending steel out to be 
cut at a cost of $50-$60 per ton 
instead of adjusting the standards 
here where the same steel could 


be cut for about $5 a ton. Threat, 


of a sitdown in this department 
produced a cut in some standards. 


When the management finds it 
cannot. get workers to break 
through standards under speedup 
efforts by the company, it con- 
sciously uses probationary em- 
ployes'who have no seniority to 
speedup the jobs. | 

When another worker expresses 
a complaint over speedup, the 
company will try to put a.man 
on the job who has less than 90 
days time in, and who can be 
fired without any explanation to 
the union, according to the con- 
tract. : 

It is to the credit of many of 
these probationary employes that 
they have resis ing used as 
speedup leaders, but their position 
is a very difficult.one. Here the 
union needs to step in to prevent 


~ 


Drops 2,000 in Dayton 


Oust Cummings 
As a Stoolie 
For the F.B.I. 


(Continued from Page 1-A) 


equal rights and full equality 
which attracted them. But Cum- 
mings exploited this need .of the 
Negro people for a fighting Com- 
munist Party for his own base, 
personal, financial gain. 


It must be said that neither the 
spies nor the KKK methods of the 
government will prevent the Com- 
munist Party from continuing the 
fight for full equality. So long 
as there is Jimcrow and discrimi- 
nation in hiring and on jobs, in 
housing,- hospitals and schools, in 
any phase of our lives, we Com- 
munists will maintain the fight for 
full equality. 

In low and vile ways, then, 
Cummings revealed himself as an 
enemy of the working class and 
the Negro people, as an enemy of 
labor and the progressive move- 

ent as well as the Communist 
Party. We do so warn the people 
of Toledo. 

Cummings is typical of the dis- 
graceful stoolpigeon characters 
that the federal government today 
is using inthe trial of the Twelve 
Communist leaders. *Government 
stoolies are no different than the 
stoolies which the open shop em- 
ployers used to plant in efforts to 
block union organization. As the 


Federal District Court Judge An-|b 


derson declared in a 1920 civil 
liberties case, “I cannot adopt the 
contention that government spies 
are any more trustworthy or less 
disposed to make trouble in order 
to profit thereby than are spies: in 
private industry. . . . A ‘ight- 
minded man refuses such a job.” 

Testimony from . stoolpigeons 


this method of forcing the work- 
ers to speedup gk tik 


. 2aee 


| 
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—® DAYTON, O.-—The 


heaviest®— 


single blow against employment, 
since the war has been felt here anton fee 
with the announcement by the Na-' 
tional Cash Register Co. that 2,000 he 1 
workers have been dropped per- p T 
manently from the payrolls. | 0 en 

This is a cut in the working e 
staff: of approximately 15 percent. | f N y 

The huge National Cash Regis-' n ose ive 
ter Co. has never been unionized | ; ee 
and the dismissals came as a h4rd. CANTON, O.—The drastic cure 
shock to the workers who havejtailment of alloy steel production 
been fed a line of paternalism for! i, this area has created one of the 
many years. 

The big layoff comes at a time|™Ost serious unemployment pro- 
when workers in this electrical|lems in Ohio. 
center are encolmtering Mm most 11:. is the lowest drop in em- 
shops an extremely uncertain job! 
siteen tion: : ‘ployment in the past 10 years, 

Men and women work for a} and every sign points to an ac- 
few weeks, drift to another shop;celeration of the downward slide. 
after a layoff and pick up a er Not only the workers, but 
days more work. Added up Ove! smail businessmen and _ profession- 
the months, it is found that while} a ee os she oe 
many workers still are listed as'!S 4%¢ finding that the tree en- 
“employed,” they are on what!terprise’.of the steel trust is cree 
amounts to practically half-time|ating widespread hardships. 
employment. ‘a | Both Timkin Roller Bearing 
Like other Ohio imtlustrial cities, 444 Republic Steel have cut op- 
the relief rolls are mounting as Pa Pee nee AE 
unemployment compensation wee percent Of Capacity. 


out. ‘At nearby Massillon Republic is 


running 35 percent of capacity. 
signed to bring about an unfavor-| The Barium Steel & Force Co. 
able decision in the case of the} 


12 Communist leaders, It is to Closed down its last remaining fur- 
illegalize the Communist Party.|mace and turned 80 men out of 
And, more, it is to render possible|employment with the announce- 


the complete destruction of demo-| ment that any needed steel would 
cratic and civil liberties in- Amer- 


“a be purchased from other pro-— 
The discovery of a degenerate ducers. 
stoolpigeon like Cummings in our As the workers exhausted their 


ranks can serve to strengthen our unemployment compensations, the 
Party in Lucas County. We will|city administration was caught 


e evermore vigilant agaifist stool- the 
ies and fight more determinedly |“"P**P ared fos vastly ta. 
requirements for — relief 


for equal rights, for militant trade creased 
unionism, for better living condi- | financing. 
tions for the people, for jobs, for|—— 


peace and socialism. | Silence Station 


No Judas or. stoolpigeons will 
stop prpgressive humanity, Negro| ELYRIA, Ohio.—Radio station 
'WEOL went off the air for more 


7 


an white, in their march with the 
Communist Party toward the mod- ‘han 24 hours gs eunploves walled 
off protesting unjust dismi 


ern day brotherhood of man that 


-_ 
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| ration of western and Soviet armed 


‘Soviet Union could be made in 


Will State. Dept Really Try : 
To Settle German Question ?| 


By Joseph Starobin 


When the Big Four foreign ministers sit down in Paris this Monday, 
tion is going to be: do the United States and Great Britain really want to settle any 


the big 


es- 
thing 


about Germany, and if so, what? Soviet policy will undoubtedly stress a unified Germany. 


Its objective will undoubtedly be ®— 


to bring about the resumption of 
trade between the two parts of 
Germany whatever the legal and 
political framework will be, and 
even if there is no clear-cut -agree- 
ment on such a framework. The 
second major objective would be 
to bring about the maximum sepa- 


forces from that area of Europe 
through which an attack on the 


force, and which would gain all 
allies among those Germans who 
clearly demonstrate the fascist in- 
ffuence on them. 


The western military position in 


o 
“ 


Germany is a keystone of the At- 


'it menaces eastern Europe and the | 


‘\ +? . 


oes i: 
wean antic Pact, not only in so far as|§ 


George Armstead tries to salvage some of his family’s clothes 


after he, Mrs. Muriel Armstead 
return to their burned out home 


and their seven children had to 
at 437 W. 125 St. The city has 


failed to find housing for this family. 


Deputy Commissioner of Housing and Buildings, J. Raymond 
Jones, (left), okays the ejection order against a group of Harlem 
tenants in a burned building at 437 W. 125 St., held by housing 
inspector George Waldron. Jones, a Tammany leader in the 13th 
AD where the fire victims are located, then personally called the 


cops on the tenants. 


Fire Guts Harlem Tenement, 
City Refuses Tenants Shelter 


By John Hudson Jones 


A Harlem family with seven children still lives in a fire 
gutted building at 437 W. 125 St. because city authorities 
have double-dealed them since May 1, along with several 


other families who were burned® 


out. 

In fact J. Raymond Jones, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Housing and 
Buildings, an O'Dwyer appointee, 

looky called 30th Precinct po- 
fice May 138 to eject the families 
for their “safety” after housing of- 
ficials failed to find them homes. 

George and Muriel Armstead 
and their seven children came 
back home from inadequate tem- 
porary quarters in the basement 
of the East River project because 
they had no cooking facilities and 
had to be up and out by 7 a.m. 
They were joined in the homeward 
trek by Joseph and Anna Nowlin, 

their daughter Dolores, 20. 
Among others burned out but who 
found temporary quarters with 
friends were Mrs. Carole Booker, 
and her chi Ronald, 7, and 
Georgette 8, and Dorothy. and 
Daisy Baptist, sisters. 

ORGANIZED into the United 
Harlem Tenants and Consumers: 


ay - 
2: yerd7 


rganization, the tenants had dou- 


O 
be trouble before the fire, having 


been swindled by a floating land- 
lord, Reginald Brown, who rooked 
‘them for sums ranging from $250 
to $800. They haled him into 
}court and he now faces 29 counts 
of grand larceny. His trial is 
set for May 27. 

When jones y appear- 
ed on the scene Friday, arguing 
that he wasnt “going to bé re- 
sponsible if something ‘happens to 
them” Mr. Armstead, footsore and 
weary , from: looking for a home, 
told him’ “if you put us out it'll 
be over my dead body.” Nowlin 
expressed the same _ sentiments, 
and jones left for the. police. 


Soon a detail of policemen and 
detectives came and ordered the 
families out. Adele Adams, ex- 
ecutive secretary of UHTCO, told 
‘the police “they'll stay until the 
city finds them homes like they 


“Jean ct Xo ‘Pe 
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viet proposal.for a mutual troop 


who is taking a back seat after 


represents a pressure upon France 
and the workingclass forces of 
western Europe general. To elim- 
inate or reduce this threat is clearly 
the motivation of the repeated So- 


withdrawal. 
= 


JUDGING from the press dis- 
cussion, there is still no sign of 
readiness among the capitalist 
powers to reach-any kind of agree- 
ment. In recent days, proposals 
have been made which clearly in- 
dicate a desire to deepen the crisis. 


For one thing, Gen. Lucius Clay, 


having done the job of reviving 
a reactionary western Germany, 
envisaged the continuation of the 
American military occupation for 
five to 25 years. British foreign 
secretary, Ernest Bevin, visiting 
Berlin a week ago, flatly stated 
that he did not see the possibility 
of a troop withdrawal for some 
time to come. When the N. Y. 
Times diplomatic correspondent, 
James Reston, floated a trial bal- 
loon about withdrawals by both 
Soviet and western troops to Bal- 
tic ports, the reaction in France 
was negative, and a denial of the 
‘Times story -was made in Wash- 
ington. 


Secretary of State Dean. Ache- 


son has indicated that the United 
States not ofly insists on holding 
on to the rump state which is to 
be set up at Bonn, in the Rhine- 
land, but demands the extension 
to eastern Germany of the same 
kind a as prevail in the 
West. The N. Y. Times has raised 
the provocative slogan that Poland 
should give up her recovered ter- 
ritory—a demand which indicates 
that the capitalist powers are still 
dreaming of breaking into the pev- 
ples democracies. There is ob- 
viously little hope for agreement 
so long as such mentalities and 
such policies prevail. 

The London Economist for May 
14 puts the matter even more 
frankly: | 

“There might be room. . . for 
economic concession to be offered 
—under western rules—to the Rus- 
sians. But on the political side, 
there is no reason why there should 
be any abatement of the prize that 
is now clearly coming within sight 
~all Germany for the west. If the 
Russians will accept this, well and 
good; if they will not, the con- 
ference should be closed.” 

* 


IN OTHER WORDS the Lon- 
don Economist wants to change 
the lines established at the end 
of the war. It proposes to bring all 
of Germany into the western or- 
bit, not to settle the Cermari 
problem on‘a give-and-take based 
upon the present line of demar- 
cation. If such principles govern 
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[the capitalist statesmen, the ¢on-)y, _ 
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: 


‘Soviet Union, but in so far as it|B 


ference can hardly bring any 
changes. 

But it is true that certain other 
{actors are at play. Western Ger- 
many is ieviving and competing 


———— — 


| 


with Britain’s export drive, and 
will be competing in Western 
Europe with the American export 
drive, that must accelerate as the 


developing American crisis inten- 
sifies. Whether this factor impels 
the capitalist powers to give west- 
ern Germany the possibility of 
normal trade with eastern Ger- 
many and eastern Europe remains 
io be seen. But it is a factor. And 
eastern Europe, like the Soviet 
Union stands ready for such trade, 
as was made. clear at the UN's 
Economic Commission for Eufope 


this week. 
sf 


THE REVIVED. political life in 
Germany itself is a new factor at 
work. The demand for a unified 
Germany, free work out its own 
affairs is very powerful among all 
German political groups, except 
elements of the separatists in the 
Rhineland and Bavaria. The pow- 
ers who stand in the way of this 
demand—and the western powers 
are trying to appear to favor a 
unified Germany while banking on 
their rump state—will continue to 
lose ground among the German 
people. 

Likewise, elements within Ger- 
many, if they see thé foreign min- 
isters conference fail, will un- 
doubtedly seek some kind-of new 
relationship with eastern Europe 
anyway: the rumors of negotia- 
tions between Soviet military of- 
ficials and the so-called “Nau- 
heim circle” is a reflection of that) 
tendency. 
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rea'|Wages Drop; Prices. 


: Thirty booths 

loaded with har- 

gains will fill the 

== <3} main floor of 

fog New York’s St. 

eee * Nicholas Arena 

“| this weekend 

when the Daily 

Worker Bazaar 

opens. Clothing 

for all the fam- 

= ily, furnishings, 

Bm toys and games 

will be on sale. 

The little girl in 

the photo plays 

with some of the 

toys that will go 
on sale. 


‘Climb in Michigan 
LANSING, Mich. (FP). — Em-’ 


ployment in Michigan industrial 
plants has fallen, slowly but 
'steadily, ever since last November, 
the state commissioner of labor 
announces. From™ February to 
March of this year the drop was 
1.2 percent and payrolls fell 6.1 
percent, indicating shorter work- 
weeks for those who still had jobs. 

The commissioner also reported 
a rise in the consumer price index 
for Michigan of 1.1 percent from 
March, 1948, to March, 1949. In 
Lansing, the state capital, the rise 
was 4.1 percent, biggest jump in 
the state. In Detroit it was 1.2 
percent while in Flint there was a 
drop of 1% percent in the ]2 
month period. 


ScrantonTransit Strike 


Ends With Wage Hike 


SCRANTON, Pa. (FP).—A 39- 
day strike by transit workers ended 
here May 12 when members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Goach 
Employes, AFL, accepted a com- 
pany offer of a six cents hourly 
wage boost and an increase ‘in 
monthly pension payments from 
$55 to $65. 

The wage raise brings operators’ 
pay up to $1.27 hourly. Mainten- 
ance men will make from $1.33 to 
$1.48 an hour. 

When the strike began April $ 
the union demanded wage in- 
creases ranging from 29 cents to 
35 cents hourly for the company’s 
400 employes, 


A Nen-Unien Man Is Painting 
Truman’s Summer White Heuse 


The information came from 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo. (FP).—A non-union man has been. 
hired to paint President Truman’s summer White House here. 


a local representative of District 


Council 3, Brotherhood of Painters, AFL, who mailed a letter to 
Truman protesting hiring of the painter by George Wallace, Tru- 


mans brother-in-law. 


The non-union painter, 67-year-old John H. Moler, was calm 


about the whole business, saying, he had been 


saying she knew he 


painting in Independ- 


‘) 
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Redbaiting Danger 
Learned at Bendix 


DETROIT—Bendix strikers can give Ford strikers a friendly word of advice about 


redbaiting, born of bitter experience. 
Dont let UAW International and local officers give the boss press something to 


crow about by singing their fami-| 
: ® 
Ford Strike Has 


liar theme about “Communist in- 
ey Ss F a ° 
irm Solidarity . 


terference’,” they would warn. 
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King Henry ‘Canute’ 
Can‘t Sweep Back the 
Strike Victory Waves 


Bo aes yee 


Nat 


_ GANLEY 


: BATTLE of 62,000 Ford workers against speedup entered 
thie week of May 16 as the longest authorized strike against 
the Ford empire. The strike started May 5. 
Despite the deadlock in over 50 bargaining sessions, Ford 
can be taken by the workers in this strike just like he was in 1941. 
A brilliant victory can be won on the speedup issue 
in final assembly. It is the only way of pushing 
through to victory on the grievances in all build- 
ings and departments and winning the Ford wage, 
pension and contract demands in 1949. 
King Henry the Second says he could have 
settled this strike days ago, if he wanted to, by an 
“expedignt which would save the face of a small 
group of embarrassed union leaders.” Sure, every- 
== one knows that Walter Reuther was concentrating 
. . on bargaining solely on pensions with Ford, that 
& he told newsmen he had offered a “verbal agree- 
ment” to prevent this strike, that he also believes 
in lower “unit costs of production,’ management 
“efficiency,” etc. But King Henry knows that it wasnt “manage- 
ment principles” which prevented a phony settlement up to now, 
but rather the fighting position of 62,000 strikers backed up by 
Local 600, UAW. 


“Youll find that your strike issues 
get drowned and mangled in the 
process and that itll be much 
tougher to win.” 


The Bendix strike to reinstate 47 
fired men started April 20-over op- 
position of UAW. International 
leaders. The International then 
broke up the strikers’ courageous 
and successful defiance of injunc- 
tions which were issued to enable 
auto manufacturers to remove dies 
from the struck. plant. About 50 
percent of Bendix production po- 
tential was removed within a a 

the strike nevertheless 


days. 

When 
remained solid, the most insidious 
boss weapon was brought out: red- 
baiting. e 

On May 1 the Detroit News 
blared that “Communist interven- 
tion” in the Bendix strike “brought 
a demand today for an FBI inves-| 
tigation.” This front page “scoop” 
did “not even appear in the South 
‘Bend papers. It was concocted by 
the News reporter, Robert S. Ball, 
on tha basis of a Communist leaf- 
let which warned. that the strike, 
coming shortly after a layoff of 
400, would probablv be Me fa 

When this “inside story” hit 
South Bend, it enveloped strike 
issues in a cloud of confusion. 
UAW Local 9 leaders fell into the 
auto moguls’ trap. 

While speed-up-ridden pickets 
patrolled the Bendix plant and 47 
discharged workers wondered} 
about their future, seven local of- 
ficers trooped into Mayor George 
Schock’s office and protested that 


the name of South Bend had been| By Mel Johnson 
“blackened.” 


Hottest under the collar was}. DEARBORN.—Negr “* particip att on in the Ford strike 
vice-president James McEwan|i8 giving the term solidarity meaning on a scale it never 
whom Ball alleged to have “led knew before in Detroit. 
an unsuccessful attempt to place Besides picketing on all lines in numbers far exceeding 
the Communist Party on the In-|their proportion in the plant, Negro workers spark the Lo- 


NAT GANLEY 


> . 


-< 
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* 

THE LOCAL 600 demands do not challenge the company's 
‘right to set production standards, but. they do challenge the com- 
pany’s right to put into effect backbreaking speedup. Spelling out 
the local’s demands means the concrete cutback of speedup on the 
final assembly lines by three and 10 percent, agreeing with the 
union on a non-speedup spacing of the jobs and number of workers 
on the line, reinstating all penalized strikers and using the same pat- 
tern to settle speedup grievances throughout the Ford Empire. 

That’s why winning the immediate Ford strike demand is such 
a brilliant victory for the auto workers. That’s why the New York 
Times rants that the Ford workers’ demands are a challenge to the 
“free enterprise” system. 

Ford’s strategy consists of uniting with all auto barons to make 
the workers bear the burdens of an unfolding depression through 
speedup, wage cuts and weakening the union. His tactics consist 
of breaking the strike against speedup now, and on June 1, using 
the pretext of the wage-cutting GM contract OKed by Reuther, to 
put over further cuts in “production costs” and “long-range company 
security.” 


* 

IF REUTHER was sincere in his claim that he wants victory 
in the Ford strike he could help the situation by launching a move- 
ment now challenging GM wage cuts, carry out the Local 600 pro- 
posal for a demonstrative action of all auto workers behind the Ford 
strikers, and-issue an ultimatum to King Henry that if he doesn't 
settle the speedup issue at once, the strike demands will be extended 
to gwievances in all departments and for the wage, pension and 
contract demands. 

Reuther will never do these things, howe?er, unless forced to 
by the rank and file Ford strikers and Local 600. 


BUT THE KEY to victory remains the unbroken fighting ranks 
of the strikers themselves. Hence the call of Tommy Thompson, 
Local 600 prexy, to strengthen the strike front, increase the picket 
lines and improve the strike kitchen was a step in the correct direc- 
tion last week. 

- This approach was consistent with the progressive petition filed 
with the Local 600 Executive Board which called for: 

The Local 600 General Council to remain in permanent session 
as the General Strike Committee; keep the membership informed by 


a daily strike bulletin and building meetings at least every other day; 
increase the size of the picket line; carry out the Executive Roard 


| Picketing Foundry Gate 4 at the Ford River Rouge, these Ne- 
gro UAW men know what speedup means. It was at this building 
that a worker died from speedup just before the strike was called. 


decision for a mass labor rally in Cadillac Square; call for a one-day 


holiday for this labor rally. 


Their Signs 
They Picket 


DEARBORN.—‘Strong on or- 
ganization” is the impression you 
take away from the giant Ford 
Rouge plant, where ten to twelve 
thousand strikers on 11 separate 
picket lines are patrolling the 
gates. 

Spontaneously, numbers’ of 
workers reporting for four-hour 
picketing shifts have been in- 
creasing daily even though Local 
600 leaders have twice cut the 
time required of each striker. 

Signs bobbing up and down, or 
hanging along the high steel fence, 
woods: “No. 1 Public Enemy — 
Speed Up,” “Speed Up and Die 
Sooner,” “We Gave Sweat, but 
Ford Wants Blood,” ‘Speed Kills,” 
and “Bugas: How About Investi- 
gating the Un-American Speed 
Up?” 

Strike veterans from other auto 
plants observe: Organization is 
good—response is good—morale is 
excellent. Rank-and-file discipline 
is something any trade union leader 
may well envy. 

Older workers predominate. Vet- 
erans of the 194} battle,’they fore- 
see a long struggle to insure that 
conditions in the are made 
somewhat tolerable. Most of them 


will talk at the slightest *provoca- 
tion about the speedup that has 


Tell Why 
Overtime 


been grinding them down. 

Younger pickets, most of whom 
did not experience the organizing 
fights, are not yet present in great 
numbers. Some of them seek diver- 
sion from picket-line montony with 
horseshoes and baseballs. 

Besides some professional enter- 
tainers from Detroit night clubs, 
who visit the lines for short periods 
each day, local talent helps lighten 
the picketing stints. At Gate 5, a 
quick-fingered banjo plucker ac- 
companied by walking guitar and 
violin players, renders unique in- 
terpretations of “Solidarity,” “Roll 
This Union,” “Joe Hill” and other 
labor pieces. Polish folk songs (in 
Polish), other nationality songs and 
American ballads draw spontane- 
Ous group singing. 

A streetcar motorman, stretch- 
ing his legs at Gate 4, where an 
overpass hangs over Miller Road— 
the end of the line—remarks: 

“Never worked here? hope I 
never have to. On work days, 


j everyone's asleep on my car before 


we get five minutes away from the 
plant—like hauling a load of dead 
men. 

What the Detroit and New York 
papers called “token lines” over 
last weekend numbered 5,000. 

Some token] | 
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diana ballot.” In 1946 (when the 
Communists DID get on the bal- 
lot) McEwan signed a petition— 
that’s all. In 1947 he was red- 
baited out of the presidency of the 
Indiana CIO and since then has 
tried to out-redbait the redbaiters. 


Provoked by the Detroit News 
and pressed by UAW International 
officers, the Local 9 leaders told 
Mayor Schock: “We want your 
support to run the Communists out 
of town.” 


Now a red scarce sweeps Ove! 
South Bend; strike issues disappear 
from the public eye; isi mae 
auto magnates sleep comfortably 
and pickets wonder when and if 
and how it all will end. 


Thats why their message to 
Ford workers would be: 


“Beware of redbaiting- your 
strike. _This method had_ its test 
run in Bendix and believe us, 
brothers, that’s part of a sell-out 
pattern. Don't lose sight of your 
real interest: the fight to end 
speedup all along the line.” 


Gov’t Boosts Rent for 


Negroes in Inkster 


INKSTER.—Residents of the 
governments all-Negro housing 
project here face a decree that 
they must buy their homes at 
$3,000 or accept a big jump in 
rents. 

Many will be unable to scrape 
up the required $300 down pay- 
ments and will be faced with the 
dilemma of paying $45 a month 
for houses which have been rent- 
ing for $32 to $38, or else of seek- 
|ing new homes when there are 
none to be found. oe: 


| 


‘cal 600 Flying Squadron, strike committee, kitchen commit 


| 


tee, and other units directing and® 


servicing the giant strike against 
speedup. 

Speedup has. hit Negro workers 
not only in the Production Foun- 
dry, where 8,000 of them work, 
but also in the Motor Building, 
where they number 3,000, Press 
Steel, where 4,000 of them work, 
and other departments. Heat-treat 
pickets at Gate 10 tell of jobs 
where half the working force has 
been pulled out while production 
remains the same. Open Heath 
workers patrolling Gate 9 report 
that foremen have been pushing 
them since March, They’ve beaten 
back speedup attempts so far, de- 
spite intimidation by Ford Co. La- 
bor Relations, but they know what 
the fight is all about. 

“Theyre getting nasty about 
‘workers’ mistakes magle when we 
have to work too fast,” a Parts and 
Accessories picket complains. 
“Nothing is ever Ford’s fault—al- 
ways our own 


Strong allegiance to the union is 
drawing the Negro workers here 
day after day. -Browbeating and 
espionage from high levels in Ford 
and petty racketeering from lesser 
company officials were their lof es- 
pecially before 194I, 


THE COMPANY preunion spy 
network, that generated hatred of 
all. Ford workers before 1941, 
created the greatest. antagonism 
among Negroes because, being the 
last hired and first fired, they were 
the _ most valuable to critical 
stooges’ reports, 

Ford preyed on the insecurity 


of the. Negra. workers hy, lending!¢ 


—_ 


them money to buy homes, there- 
by instituting a form of bondage. 
When the Negroes because of low 
wages or layoffs inevitably missed 
payments, they were told they 
could avoid foreclosure only by not 
joining the union. 

FORD'S attempt to win Negroes 
for strikebreaking in the. 1941 
strike, failed because the unity of 
Negro and white now, such an 
important factor in this strike, was 
forged back in 1941. 

As organized workers, however, 
they have won through the union 
lightening of many jobs, won 
places on assembly lines, the mo- 
tor and crankshaft lines, a voice in 
shop conditions, and, most impor- 
tant, the security of a union senior- 
ity list. The need for manpower 
during the war had a lot to do 
with relieving the Negro concen- 
tration on heavy and distasteful 
jobs, but even here, the union ini- 
tiated all action under Roosevelt’s 


|FEPC law. 


Restaurants along Dix Highway 
near Local 600 headquarters be- 
gan serving Negroes only after the 
union moved in, and they are to 
this day the only interracial eating 
places in the covenant- ridden city 
of Dearborn. 

The offensive of the Ford Motor 
Co. today against the union has 
one of its primary gains the de- 
struction of the unity of Negro- 
white workers. The great particie 
pation of thousands of Negro 
workers in the strike shows they 
wey nen aga and are on the 
ine fighting for the union’ and 
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AFL, CO Leaders. BUCKEYE BRIEFS 


By Jean Krchmarek 


- Corporation through a $22,200,000 


CLEVELAND, O.-— Aided by; 
support from top leaders of the 
AFL and CIO, city council pushed 
ahead with the plan for a charter 
amendment opening the way fo 
higher fares on the Cleveland tran- 
sit system. 

The amendment also will place 
the municipal system in the hands 
of the Reconstruction Finance 


loan and fhake possible the sale of 
the mortgage to. private banking in- 
terests who hope to regain control 
of the bus and street car lines. { 


Sixteen million dollars of the 
loan would not even be spent in 


In Transit Sellout 


Cleveland but would go to pro- 
vide wealthy suburbanites with a| 
rapid transit at the expense of the} 
Cleveland car riding public. 


The chief labor advocates of! 
the loan, indorsed by the \most 
reactionary financial circles in 
Cleveland, were Sam Sponseller, 
regional CIO director, and John 
Rohrich, . representative of the 
Teamsters Union and the Cleve- 
land Federation of Labor. 

Thomas. Meaney, president of 
the AFL Transit Union, took the 
position of being “néither for nor 
against, although it is clear that 


the loan arrarjgement may shortly: 


bring the lowering of wages. 


The RFC has demanded as a 
condition of the loan that the 
transit . board-\be completely re- 
moved from any city control and 
that the board’ be permitted to 
name its own successors. 


‘men on the final assembly line at 


The present board is appointed 
by the mayor and can raise fares 
subject to a veto by two-thirds 
of the members of city council. 


But the proposed board would: 
be entirely free from both the 
council and the city administra-. 


tion and subject only to. the bank- 
ers dictating the selection of new 
five-man’ body. 

Appearing to testify at the same 
time with the labor officials was 
Attorney Paul Walter, who is 
looked upon in Cleveland as the 
representative of United States 
Senator Robert A. Taft, co-author 
of the anti-labor Taft-Hartley Act. 


Although the city administration 
has announced its preference for 
utting the charter amendment on 
the ballot at a special election, it 
—< appears that the proposal is 


ikely to come up for a decision 
at the regular November election. 


Special elections are generally 
favored by politicians when they 
are fearful of a large public turn- 
out which is more likely at a gen- 
eral election. 
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OK Jim Crow 


CLEVELAND, O.—The Cleve- 
land School Board again maintain- 
ed. its jimcrow position of “hands 
off” on the trip of school children 
to Washington sponsored by the 
Cleveland Auto Club. The chil- 
dren are segregated in Washing- 


Ohio’s Way of Life 


CLEVELAND, O.—Ohio’s way of life wader capitalism has 
brought forward these facts on health. 

. while 300,000 persons were examined by an X-ray survey 
for tuberculosis in Greater Cleveland the facilities for treating those 
suffering from the disease are not available. 

. » « Ohio has one of the highest death rates from cancer, ac- 
cording to Dr. B. Aubrey Schneider of the American Cancer Society. 
South Carolina, he explained, has a cancer death rate of 22 per 
100,000 population while Ohio's rate is 135 to 168 per 100,000. 

. . » In the Cuyahoga county jail, 66 men and women are held 
in custody—not for crimes, but because they are mentally ill, and 
the state and federal government makes no provision for them, 
Five are veterans; one woman is pregnant. 

. » « Unnecessary air pollution caused the death of approxi- 
mately 160 persons last year in Cleveland, Dr.*Clarence A. Mills, 
professor of experimental medicine at the University of Cincinnati, 
reported to the Cleveland Academy of Medicine. Dr. Mills added 


that the death toll from respiratory diseases may rise to 560 next | 
In Cleveland pneumonia and tuberculosis rates are eight to | 


year. 
10 times greater than in the suburban area. 


“I toured your industrial valley last March,” Dr. Mills said, | 


“and found conditions of air pollution glmost comparable with those 
of Donora, Pennsylvania.” : 

. . » In Columbus, neither the state legislature nor Governor 
Lausche had taken any steps to end the situation whereby Ohio is 
listed as 47th among all the states in health expenditures. Ohio 
spends about 10 cents per citizen each year. 


. » » Meanwhile,-the Ohio press campaigned with a unanimous | 


voice against any federal health plan. 


Sitdown at White 


CLEVELAND, 0.—Thirty-eight 1.W.O. 


MAY DANCE 


the White Motor Co. plant en- 
gaged in a sitdown to protest the 
speedup of production by manage- 
ment. 


Music by 
JOSEPH PALESOVA 


Bohemian National Home 
4939 BROADWAY 
Cleveland 


Admission 65c, tax” included 
Refreshments 


For delicious home-made rice 
sausage see 


GEORGE TOMSIK 


3044 NURSERY AVENUE 


Cleveland, Ohio 
FRESH MEATS « GROCERIES 


SAT., MAY 21, 8 PM] 


DENNIS 


PAINT AND WALLPAPER 
8711 QUINCY AVE, 
Cleveland 
Paints and wallpaper at 


generous discounts 
SW 6030 


LORAIN HEIGHTS 
HARDWARE | 


Refrigerators - Stoves 
Washing Machines 


OR 3039 
11410 LORAIN AVENUE 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ee 


WOodbine 7283 


I. KRAUTHAMER’S 
DEPARTMENT STORE 
9707 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, O. 


ARROW SIGN CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Signs of all descriptions 
LI 3706 


ton. 
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LEARN..A-GOOD PROFESSION ... 


Courses as doctor’s assistant, technician, receptionist, 
laboratory work. Facilities include a fully equipped 
laboratory. Courses running from 100 to 350 hours. 


For further information apply to: 


LINCOLN SCHOOL FOR 


DOCTOR’S ASSISTANTS AND TECHNICIANS 


Glenville Medical Building, 10415 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 
Phones: RA 2078, GL 0057 


Buckeye Joe 
Z. 


AN INTERESTING revelation of the policeman’s 
mind is contained in a letter receiyed by this column by 
an individual signing his name “John T. Fleming.’ It 
apparently was inspired by a recent item regarding the 

outrageous conduct of police officers in 
metropolitan Cleveland. 
Ba One of the policemen mentined was 
s Captain John T. Fleming. 
The Fleming letter follows: 


x aes : 
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Connell-and William Donovan. 

“Your journalistic pap denotes an apprenticeship on 
one of our prominent daily newspapers. In my opinion 
you are an excrescense of the ‘Fourth Estate. | 

“Enjoying the benign living afforded by Capitalistic 
Free Enterprise while preaching communism must en- 
tail considerable effort on the part of even an exubescent 
equilibrist. 

“I will not lend credence to your droll ranting with 
an abnegation, but will take this opportunity to wax 
prophetic. . 

“When your buffoons have completed their day in 
court, they will have received a complete education in 
justice as expressed by the will of the people through 
their duly elected judicial servant, fudge James Connell. 

“Dominus vobiscum, 
“JOHN T. FLEMING.” 

The letter stands by itself. On addition might be 
made—“Sledgehammer” Fleming, “Strikebreaker’ _Con- 


nell and “Scab” Donovan comprise a fitting trio. 
* » ° 


HOW GREEDY can a corporation get? Republic 
Steel broke past profit records with a net income of 
$15,298,678 for the first quarter of 1949 as compared with 
$9,132,980 for the.same period in 1948, | 

Yet President Charles M. White in his report to the 
stockholders beefed about taxes being too high and also 
complained that the rate of profit was not big enough. 


THE BEST indication of what is happening in top 
CIO circles these days was displayed recently in Cleve- 
land. S. H. Ruttenberg, CIO research director, spoke 
before the local chapter of the Society for the Advance- 


ment of Management! 
s ° * 


SOME OF the smaller industrial towns of Ohio are 
being hit extremely hard by the developing economic 
crisis. Some 600 are unemployed in Bucyrus which rep- 
resents an increase of 300 percent in the past five months. 

- * a 


REACTIONARIES working in the Czech field in 
Cleveland to promote the State Department's campaign 
against the eastern democracies have become discouraged 
over their failures. They have even discussed stopping 


or censoring mail between here and the homeland by the 
U. S. because the news of progress abroad plus the de- 


cline of employment here is embarrassing their efforts. 
* » a 


WE PROPOSE that members of Cleveland’s City 
Council try for one week to live on the newly scheduled 
relief allowance for single men—54 cents per day for food. 

And many of these men are in poor health requiring 
special diets. 


* rw J E RS EY | 17 Weeks of the Communist Trial 
EDITION PROSECUTION BASES ITS CASE 


SOLELY ON STOOLPIGEONS 
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NOT POKER! It’s one of the 7,000 strikers at the Elizabeth, N. J., Singer plant trying to see how much time it takes to deal out 52 cards. 


: The Singer Strike pik 
7,000 WORKERS 
VS. A CARDSHARK 


—See Page 1-A 
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They Know Why They’re Striking — 


By John F. Norman 
ELIZABETH.—The men 


ed carefully as the cards flashed across the screen. Fifty . . . 
. fifty-two. Four stacks. Thirteen cards each. 
They glanced at their stopwatches:® 


fifty-one . . 


27 seconds ... They smiled. They 
made notes. Then they played 
the movie through again, studying 
each wrist-motion as the man on 
the screen flicked the cards across 
the table. 

When they were finished, they 


went out into the plant and be-}. 


gan showing Singer workers at 
crillpresses and punchpresses and 
automatic scretv- machines how 
they had to time their work—eight 
hours a day—to the motions of a 
professional gambler dealing 52 
cards in 27 seconds. 

That was how the Singer Mfg. 
Co. introduced “standards” in Eliz- 


abethport four years ago. 
* 


. 

YOU CAN SEE the results to- 
cy on the streets of Elizabeth, 
a; the shifts of. Singer workers 
move into their fourth week of 
strike against Singer speedup. 

You can see it, for example, in 
h‘rs. Lillian Powderly of 162 Or- 
chard St. Mrs. Powderly is 56 
years old. For 24 of those years 


in the darkened room watch- 


she has worked for Singer. A wi- 
dow, she has three grandchildren. | 

Mrs. Powderly operates a ton-| 
and-a-half punchpress. «She takes 
home $38 a week. 


again every 27 seconds for eigh 


Can you deal four complete bridge hands — 52 cards, four 
stacks of 13 cards each—in 27 seconds? Can you do it again and 
t hours—+1,066 times a day? If 
you can't... if you think doing it day in and day out would give 
you the screaming meemies .. . then 7,000 Singer workers ‘agree 
with you. That’s what they're striking about. ) 


For it she has to turn out 20,000 


pieces a day. ‘man got around to Dept. 6, where 


Do you have any idea what K4rs, Powderly works. Until then 
that means? It’s 2,500 an hour. ihe rate was 4.000 a dav. 


By the time a clock has moved The cardsharp in the movie, af- 


from one minute to the next you! 
have to be two-thirds into your ter all, had flicked up S2 cards 
in 27 seconds. Pile that up for 


417th piece. , 
Mrs edie has a pretty good 5 hours—with pencil | and — 
idea of what it means—and why ot course, the way Singer's ‘Gme- 
r “ study men do it—and you get 


she’s out on strike. oe 
| “I was out the whole month of 59,340 cards. 


|\January with bursitis,” Mrs. Pow- Of course, if cards don't have) 
| derly said. “I could hardly lift Sharp steel burrs and if theyre 
Nobody ‘can keep up not as slippery with oil as the pieces 


pmy arms. _ ‘ ) : : k . h 
‘a pace like that. I couldn’t even Mrs. Powderly has to work with, 
that’s no skin off the time-study 


‘have done it 24 years ago, when ; 
I started to work at Singer's. And, 4ns nose, 
they wouldn't have tried to make Mrs. Powderly, of course, isn't 
us do it then.” the onlv one. There’s Mrs. Cathe- 
* rine ‘Zilinski, whose husband, Con- 
THEY didn’t begin to try until stanza, works at Singers too. Be- 
three. years ago, as a matter of tween the both of them they man- 


—— —— SS 


‘No 7c Steal or 6c Deal--. . 
Five Cents Is Fare Enough!’ 


Ey Laurence Mahan 


7 


Last year Mr. George F. Blake, president of Public 


Service Coordinated Transport, came before the Public Utili- 
ties Commisison and stated that a continuance of the five-cent 


fare would be “inviting bank- 
ruptey” for Public Service. He de- 
manded a 40 percent increase in 
transportation fares. The Public 
Utilities Commission obligingly 
granted this increase. 

Subsequent events have borne 
out the charge of the Communist 
Party and other progressive organi- 
zations that this fare boost was an 
unwarranted piece of profiteering 
by the Public Service monopoly. 


Total gross revenues of the two 
companies rose from $22,000,000 
for the July-to-December period in 
1947, to $27,000,000 for the same 
period in 1948. In other words, 
tne passengers were paying 40 
percent more out of their pockets 
to put an extra $8,000,000 a year 
into the pockets of this huge trans- 


portation trust. 
* 


DURING the past month there 
have been two further hearings. 


FAOTHER BLOOR AND FAST 
TO HEAD WHITMAN FETE 


CAMDEN.—Ella Reeve Bloor. 
‘beloved 87-year-old “mother” of 
tne American labor movement, 


and Howard Fast, world-famows 
historical novelist, were announced 
this week as leading guest speak- 
ers at the annual Walt Whitman 
Pilgrimage here Sunday, May 29, 


It will be Mother Bloor’s first 
public appearance since her re- 
cont serious illness and one of 
Fast’s first American appearances 
since his return from the World 
Peace Conference in Paris last 
month. : 


Mother Bloor knew Whitman 
when she was a small child in 
Camden, where the “good gray 
poet of democracy” spent his last 
years. 


The program will inolude short 
afternoon ceremonies at Whit- 
man’s tomb in Harley Cemetery 
here, followed by a pilgrimage to 
the historic Whitman home on 
Mickle St. and a Whitman Cultur- 
al Festival in the evening. 
~ Top musical and dramatic stars 


These hearings have been used to 
debate what fare is necessary to 
keep Public Service in the profits 
to which it is accustomed. 

No one has even bothered to 
estimate what fare the people of 
New Jersey can afford to pay. As 
{a matter of fact, the people have 
|not received the smallest considera- 
tion at those hearings. 

* 


WE HAVE ALSO been told 
that an increase is needed because 
Public Service wants to buy some 
|new equipment. Now, no bus rider 
will deny that new equipment, and 
lots of it, is needed. But most busi- 
ness provides for new equipment 
out of its normal income.’ 

An independent operator on the 
Washington Street line in Hudson 
County has been running on the|tion seems to be: if an independ- 
same route as x Public Service line ent can operate for a nickel, why 
and the independent has been|can't the Public Service system get 
doing it for a nickel. The $64 ques- by on the same fare. 

THE BIG question before this 
hearing is not how much should 


LAWRENCE MAHAN 
Communist Candidate for 
Governor 


how much can the people afford 
to pay? And what kind of trans- 
portation service should the people 
get? a 

In this respect I would like to 


Public Service make, but rather 


; 


ards” system made it impossible 
to earn. | 
“That cardplayer never heard of 
downtime,” said Mrs. Zilinski. 
“Downtime” isn’t what it sounds 
like. It’s no pause that refreshes. 
It’s when your machine _ breaks 
down, or material runs out, or runs 
bad. And there’s no referee around 
to blow a whistle so the company 
won't count it against your “stand- 


ard’ 75-unit hour. | 
4 | 


-DON’T LOOK NOW if that 
“75-unit hour” sounds a little fan- 
tastic. If is. | 

You see, under the Singer “stand-. 
ards” system a 60-minute hour is: 
not good enough. As an offshoot 


of the basic’ Bedaux speedup sys- 
lem, Singers “standards” require 
production, to be 25 percent bet- 
ter than the cardsharp’s motions 
to hit a “normal” rate. That means' 
75 units to the hour instead of 60.) 

That means a lot of things. For 
10 men—to give just one exam-| 
ple—it means they haven't got jobs| 
packing motors any more. Old- 
timers all,: they had worked for 
years at their packing job. Some 
had as much as 20 year$’ service 
at Singer's. That didn’t stop the’ 


during the war. 


fact. . That's when the “standards™aged to make up what the “stand-;May 1, the 10 veterans weren't 


working at motor-packing any 
longer. Three young fellows were 


doing their job. ~ 


Or take the two foundry work- 
ers who turned out 16 molds a 
day for ‘a hard days work six 
months ago. Now they have to 


‘come up with 32 to 34—or would, 


if it weren't for the strike. That's 
twiee as many. They dont get 


twice as much pay. 


* 

YOU MAY RECALL that Be- 
daux, the inventor of the “unit 
our” speedup system and a friend 
of both the Duke of Windsor and 
Adolf Hitler, committed suicide 

No one around Elizabeth knows 
who invented. Singer's adaptation 
of speedup, or what end he came 
to. But there are 7,000 men and 
women in Elizabeth who could 
olfer suggestions. 


There were several right on the 
picket line, in fact. 
But Mrs. Mary Fanecko, Dept. 6 
shop steward, had about the best. 


“One man alone doesn’t mean 
much,” she said. “We have to show 


time-study men from stepping up| the company that all together we're 
their production standards two and Strong enough to stop this terrible 
three times in the last six months.! speedup. That’s why we're strik- 


‘make the following proposals. 
| 1—That Public Service be di- 
rected to correct conditions of 
‘overcrowding on its transportation 
lines. 

2—That the Public Utilities Com- 
‘mission insert in all franchises the 
provision that there be no dis- 
‘crimination in employment by the 
holder of the franchise. That this 


provisign be implemented to insure | 


jobs for Negro bus drivers. 

3—That the Public Utilities Com- 
mission add representatives of la- 
bor, and consumers, add a few bus 
| | riders—to its staff, so that the com- 
mission will be. more responsive to 
the needs of the people and less 
sensitive to the profit requirements 
of Public Service. 

4—That Public Service profiteer- 
ing be stopped at once, and the 
fare returned to five cents by the 
Public Utilities Commission. 

If the above program “invites 


MOTHER BLOOR 


educators, religious leaders and 
trade unionists is sponsoring the 
pilgrimage in conjunction with 
Masses and whose 
editor, Samuel Sillen, will be one | bankruptcy” for Public Service, the 
of the featured speakers. Other |transportation facilities of this state 


are expected: for the: festival: A 


broad committee. of writers, artists; announced next week. '; {.....) :/owners 


speakers, and..guest artists -will be |should be ‘turned o 
hip. | 


(56 CER ERO Ht Oo. OTH Oe Peet eric cay pat! 


ver ‘to ‘ public! 


| 
| 
' 


By the time the strike started 


ing. We're going to win.” 


The Jersey. 
LABOR FRONT 


THE SUPERVISORY 


by 
JOE FISCHER 


STAFF of the Forstmann 


Woolen Mills in Passaic is showing deep concern these 
days for the militant union men and women in that shop 


This sudden concern has been ¢ 


prompted by the heroic “punch- 
in’ strike of 66 women in the 
cone * winding department 
against the companys attempt 
to cut their wages at least 20 
cents — and _ increase _ their 
workload at the same time. 

The company's boys are agi- 
tating up and down the shop 
with the line that the union 
membership is being led to pur- 
gatory by the Communists. 

At least one of the company 
supervisors reported that Glem 
Gardiner himself—he's  Forst- 
manns Mr. Big—told the union 
leadership the trouble with 
Forstmann workers is that they 
are getting their ideas from the 
New Jersey Worker instead of 
from Emil Rieve, president of 


the Textile Workers Union. 


Gardiner—who is also presi- | 


dent of the New Jersey Chamber | 
of Commerce—figures this way: 


EXHIBIT A: WAGES.—Both 
the company and TWUA offi- 
cials Rieve, Ben Manney and 
Charley Serraino agreed the 
Forstmann workers Should for- 
get about wage increases. But 
the workers voted to keep the 
wage issue alive and put it to 
arbitration. The Communist 
Party supported the wage de- 
mands of the workers, althoug) 
warning it will take more than 
company-minded arbitrators to 
win a wage increase, 


EXHIBIT B: SPEEDUP. — 
Gardiner of the company and 
Manney and Serraino of TWUA 
have been trying to bludgeon 
the conewinders into takin 
their speedup dose like g 
little girls. The girls don’t go for 
that. Neither does the New 
Jersey Worker. Simple as that, 


_ says Gardiner—and TWUA Joint 
— Muneger Ben +’ Marney 
iy Skt id, THlOTM Ge ; 


eq. 


—_~—S 
— 


echoes him at a meeting of Lo- 
cal 656. 

The fact is, of course, that if 
Forstmann succeeds—with Man- 
ney s help—in knocking the cone- 
winders’ protest down, then 
every wool worker in the Pas- 
saic Valley will soon be the tar- 
get of similar wagecutting, 


speedup drives. 
* 
ALL OVER THE ~-U.S.A. 


right now big corporations are 
meeting the developing econo- 
mie crisis by trying to speed up 
the workers, cut their wages and 
lay off large sections of their 
working force. That’s to “pro- 
tect” already swollen pocket- 


books. 


All over the U. S. A.—at 
Ford, Bendix, Singer, Forst- 
mann, Botany—the workers are 
beginning to fight back against 
the ‘free enterprise crisis by 
Striking against the  union- 
busting plans of the employers. 

The crving shame of the la- 
bor. movement is leaders like 
Rieve, Manney and _Aerraino, 
who—like Gardiner and _ the 
other big employers—are trying” 


. to get the workers to swallow 


red herrings mstead of wages. 

The Forstmann workers are 
not falling for the Gardiner 
line. They know the function of 
their union is to improve living 
standards—not help the com-_ 
pany put across wagecuts. But 
Gardiner! and Rieve see the 
workers’ resistance as a deep- 
dyed Communist plot. 

At a Passaic textile union 
meeting one worker hollered a 
Charley Serraino: “Hey, Charlie 
—whose side are you working 
for?” 

It’s a question they'll never 
have to ask about the Comme. | 
pista : ‘ ' | ; " y» £0 


i} 


side—drew 30,000 people. 


they cherish. 


' without a country. It is an inter- 


. it cares for the people of any 
. country. 


; 


: 
: 


’ anything to get 
’ ‘ 
‘ ; 


7 
: 


unconcern for the welfare of the 
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Jersey City: What's Ahead? 


By Charles Nusser 


’ 
— 


people went out and did the job}: 


the political “experts” said was ee 
impossible. They licked the Hague) 


machine. 


The vote was first and foremost) * =, 
an anti-Hague vote — although! *#, 
there are undoubtedly many illu-| % 
sions about John V. Kenny’s “Four | 


Freedoms” ticket. 

The people saw the Kenny 
ticket as the only practical method 
of getting rid of The Boss. So 88 
percent of the electorate turned 
out to give Kenny a 22,000 plu- 
rality over the Hague ticket head- 
ed by Hague’s own nephew, for- 
mer Mayor Frank H. (for Hague) 


Eggers. 
. 


THE SAME GROUNDSWELL 
that swept Hague’ out of office ex- 
pressed itself in the trade unions 
as a rank-and-file movement that 
refused to “deliver” for the old 
Hague bureaucracy. 


: 
a 


“ 


frameup charges 


. _ |more than a powerful corporation’s 
-\determination to “get” the lead- 
= \ers of a strike three years fin- 


> : ished. 


THE BOSS 
Unemployed? 


with the Kenny forces—as large 
numbers of Hague machine wheels 
are doing, too. 


* 

THE BIG IMPORTANCE of 
the vote lies in the fact that the 
Hague machine was. defeated. 
That, and that alone, represents 
the extent of the people's victory 
—at present. 

But the mass movement against 


For the first time in years, 


Hague failed to wind up an elec- 


tion campaign with a labor rally. 
Tradition in Jersey City has been 
to pack busloads of AFL members 
down to a giant mass meeting as 
the climax of the campaign. 
Hagues AFL _ bureaucrats just 
couldn't get it up this year. A 
Kenny labor rally sparked by Joe 
Connolly of the Bricklayers—him- 
self a longtime thorn in the AFL 
Central Labor Union bureaucrats’ 


Rightwing CIO forces headed 
by State CIO Carl Holderman ac- 
tually tried to support the Hague 
ticket. Steve Moran, Holderman’s 
CIO-PAC lieutenant who is now 
a Newark city commissioner, hit 
the headlines in a rage early in 
the campaign when he lashed out 
at the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers (CIO) as “Communist fellow- 
travellers” for inviting Kenny to 
an anti-Taft-Hartley mass meeting. 
Now, no doubt, Holderman and 
Moran are busy mending fences 


Hagueism presents a glowing op- 
portunity for the progressive forc- 
es to give political leadership in 


the fight for the people's needs in 
Jersey City. This is also the only 
guarantee that the hew adminis- 
tration will do any more for the 
welfare of Jersey City people than 
did the ousted Hague machine. 
. There should be no _ illusions 
about the Kenny administration. 
Truman’s surrender of the people’s 
fight nationally should be warning 
enough not to “wait and see.” 
Kenny himself was part of the 
Hague machine for many, many 
years—and he has alrsyady endorsed 
Hague's handpicked gubernatorial 
candidate, State Senator Elmer 
Wene. Spence (Kenny ticket) and 
Patterson (Hague ticket) publicly 
embraced and showered each other 
with praise at a Jersey City Kiwanis 
Club meeting following the elec- 
tion. And Public Safety Director 


It was planned to set the stage 


aimed at the entire North Jersey 
union movement at a time when 
labor is beginning t> buck the 
employers’ pre-depression offen- 
sive. 

Still officially to be tried are 22 
other’ leaders of the CIO United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America framed dur 
ing the eight-month strike on 16 
assorted indictments. 

Jury acquittal of Mitchell, as 
well as the fair handling of the 
trial by Judge Walter Hetfield 
[II, brought a quick announcement 
from Prosecutor H. Russell Moore 
that he will seek postponement of 


ithe other trials “so as not to bur- 


den the court’—that .is, Judge 


Hetfield. 
* 


MITCHELL'S 
dangerously far—from the prose- 
cutor’s viewpoint—in exposing the 


labor bias of Union County law 
enforcement agencies. 

Repeated efforts by Morss failed 
to shake ironclad proof that Eliz- 
abeth police authorities had de- 
liberately planned to frame 


Mitchell, a Negro and secretary, 


of UE Local 441 during the strike. 

Morss himself revealed open 
anti-Negro bias, continuously re- 
ferring to key defense witness Al- 
bert H. Wall as “Mitchell’s Man 
Friday.” In an act sharply recall- 
ing the conduct of Prosecutor 
Mario Volpe during trial of the 


(Continued on Page 18) 


Trenton Six, he referred to the 


reflected © 


for a mounting series of trials 


TRIAL went. 


corruption, anti-Negro and anti-| 
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a * a ELIZABETH. — Acquittal of Wesley Mitchell this week on charges arising out of 
“ai. __—| the bitter 1946 Phelps-Dodge strike has thrown a monkey-wrench into NAM plans for one 
Ph, oo of the most brazen labor frameups in recent New Jersey history. Mitchell's trial 


Negro witnesses and thundered to ell was held for the Grand Jury 
ithe jury: “Are you going to be-'and indicted on three counts—in- 


‘lieve people like these?” 

Mitchell was arrested 
‘height of the strike when he pro- 
tested Patrolman Fred Erxleben's 
manhandling of Conrad Terrell, a 
Negro GI. 
was established, Police 
Brennan of Elizabeth had de- 
clared his intention to “get” the 
UE leader. ; 

Terrell, released in $10 bail the 
night of his arrest by Erxleben, 
was given a suspended sentence 
when the cops failed to establish 


terfering with an officer, assaulting 


at the/an officer and inciting to riot. 


Mitchell”s acquittal this week 
was on the assault charge. The 
interference indictment was dis- 


Before his arrest, it|}missed by Judge Hetfield and the 
Chief | riot frameup has not yet come to 
court. 


Embarrassing sidelight of the 
trial was the revelation—firmly es- 
tablished by Defense Attorney 
Samnel Rothbard’s skillful ques- 
tioning—that Erxleben had been 
drinking when he arrested Mitch- 


anything against him. But Mitch- ‘ell. 


—New Trenton Frameups Looming— 


MERCER GRAND JURY LIST 
BARS NEGROES, WORKERS 


here. 


Local 409 of the CIO United 
Electrical Radio & Machine Work- 
ers and UE international represen- 
tative Paul Lee issued a joint state- 
ment pointing out that: 

“While bank presidents, \real es- 
tate dealers, merchants, company 
/executives and personnel directors, 
supervisors and stock brokers are 
represented, not one of the 35 peo- 
ple named is a worker.” 

A quick once-over of the prelim- 
inary panel, from which the May 
‘term is drawn, yields these facts: 

® From the addresses shown, it 
is unlikely that there is a Negro on 


—_— eT 


Westinghouse: Super-Profit, Super Layoffs 


Nine thousand Workers have been laid off this year at® 
Westinghouse plants*in this country. Thousands more are 
on short work-weeks . . . arid there are more layoffs coming. 


Yet last vear they and the other® 


thousands of Westinghouse work- 
ers made $313,497,000 for the 
giant electrical corporation. 

What happetred? 

How did it. turn out that so 
many workers were laid off aftei 
a vear of unprecedented profits for 
the company? 

The fact—carefully hidden by 
Westinghouse executives — is that 
there is a direct connection be- 
tween the corporations  super-) 
profits and the layoffs that are 
now threatening the livelihoods of, 
the Westinghouse workers. 

* 


BEHIND these layoffs is a story 
of company greed and selfishness. 
It is the story of a big monopoly’s 
incredible Just for money and 
power. It is a story shocking in its 


American people and the country 
Westinghouse is a cOmpany 


national cartel. It cares no more 
for the people of America than 


All over the world, Westing- 
house seeks only two things. 
money and power, It will do 
them. 

* 

HERE is the story of what the 
company is doing to Westing- 
house workers. At 

Last year, the speed-up in West- 
inghouse was at an all-time high. 
There also ,was. plenty of* ever- 
time work for Westinghouse werk: 


ers, By the end of the year the 


workers were all knocKed out—but 
their years wages before taxes 
averaged $3,231, or $1.58 for ev- 
ery working hour. 

Maybe this sounds like a lot, 
but the way things worked out, 
Joe Worker didn’t come out on 
top of George Westinghouse—not 
by a long shot. 

Because while Joe was sweating 
out his $1.58 every hour, his sweat 
was really worth $3.02 an hour. 
Out of Joe's sweat, the company 
unceremoniously pocketed $1.44 
an hour for itself. 

In other words. Joe was getting 
paid for only 32.4 minutes that he 
worked every hour. The other 
27.6 minutes he was actually 
working for the company for 
nothing. 

Thus, the purchasing power of 
the 105,000 American families 
whose members work for Westin 
house was almost cut in half. Be- 
cause the company took so much 
of the value of Joe Worker’s labor, 
he produced a lot more goods than 
he could afford to buy back. 

Westinghouse in its greed kept 
raising its prices on any excuse 
and for no excuse. This nut West- 
inghouse products out of the reach 
of most families. These products 
that the workers had made—but 
couldn't buy back—started piling 
up in warehouses, 

Joe and 9,000 of his buddies. 
with no money in the bank, got 
laid off. 

But the Westinghouse company 
made enough money to cover. it- 


S 


dends, officers’ salaries and bo- 
nuses, even ‘after its tremendous 
expansion, Westinghouse now has 
a $149,000,000 surplus salted 
away — $149,000,000 of unpaid 
wages, 

* 


| WESTINGHOUSE wants to 
continue underpaying its workers, 
increasing their production, cutting 
down on their number, and main- 
taining inflated prices. 

This program can only bring 
ruin to the country. 

The only solution for Westing- 
house workers, and for the whole 
economy, is to cut down on the 
difference between how much 
they are paid. The smaller this 
difterence is, the more products 
Westinghouse will be able to sell 
and the more workers it can keep 
working. 

We have shown that right now 
Westinghouse workers are paid 
only 52 percent of what they earn 
during a working day. They have 
to come as close as possible to be- 
ing paid what they actually earn. 
This means substantial wage in- 
creases are necessary to hold off 
the threatening depression. 


The only permanent solution to 
unemployment, of course, is to pay 
the workers 100 percent of what 
they earn. In this way they will be 
able to buy back all the products 
they produce and_ keep ‘industry 
rolling. Any other program is a 
temporary one, and means that 
sooner ar later warehouses will be 
filling up and unemployment will 
begin once more Any other pro- 
gram means, that periodic, depres- 


self. for all, .emengencies. . Ewen 
after the payment of huge divi- 


sions will continue to occurs... . 
This solution would eliminate 


the company's profit, but it would 
also eliminate unemployment for- 
ever. Without profit the company 
could continue -to operate at ca- 
pacity and the workers could con- 
tinue to work. 

Because only then would the 
workers really be able to buy back 
all that they produce. 

That's socialism. It’s the rea- 
son Westinghouse and its assorted 
newspapers and politicians holler 
their heads off against the Com- 
inunists, who advocate socialism. 

It isnt here yet. Until it is, 
Westinghouse workers have a stiff 
battle on their hands just for the 
wage increase they need to feed 
their families while the company 
rolls up its super-profits. 
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Friends Mourn 


Nancy Garrett 
NEWARK. — The E ssex 


County Communist Party and 
especially the members of its 
Srd Ward Clubs. mourn the 
death of Nancy Garett, one of 
their outstanding older com- 
rades. . 

Although ill for many years 
and incapacitated by the loss of 
a leg, Mrs. Garrett attended 
meetings and loyally carried 
out work in behalf of the work- 
mgclass and the Negro people. 

During the adit stat pm 
gles of the 30’s, Mrs. Garrett 
contributed a great deal of her 
time and energy in secpring 
relief for Negro and awhite 
workers. The Third Ward Clubs 
mourn their loss and extend 
their ‘deepest conddlence: to Her’ | 
husband, William: Garret@>\: 


TRENTON. — A silk-stocking grand jury list, topped by 
socialite Mary Roebling of the Roebling Steel Co. millions, 
who is also president of the Trenton Trust Co., is drawing 


angry protests from trade unionists 


) 


: 


| 


> 


the panel. Although Trenton has 
around 7,000 Italians, not one is 
named. Twenty-one of the 35 panel 
members live outside Trenton's 
city limits (significant because shop 
workers live in town, not in the 
outlying residential suburbs). 


® Besides Mrs. Roebling, three 
women are listed—as housewives. 
One is Mrs. Theresa Lettiere, Re- 
publican Committeewoman. The 
other is Mrs. Helen McGowan. 
Her husband is Deputy-General of 
the New Jersey National Guard. 

® Of all the people in the coun- 
try, these job classifications get top 
billing: Executive—4 (here the De- 
Laval Steel Corp. and Volk Tire 
Co. are represented). Editors—2. 
Engineers—2. Advertising execu- 
tives—2. One Freeholder (Demo- 
crat). One City Librarian (political 
appointee), 

Also an accountant, auditor, per- 
sonnel director, stockbroker, drug- 
gist, salesman, phone supervisor 
and Dean Emeritus of Princeton 
University. 

Missing are: workers from Acme 
Rubber, General Motors, Roebling 
Wire & Steel, Westinghouse, Gen- 
eral Electric, American Steel & 
Wire, Bayer Aspirin, Panelyte, De- 
Laval and every industrial plant in 
Trenton. | 

The union’s protest gains added 
weight in view of the current 
thought-control trial of 12 national 
Communist leaders, indicted in 
New York: by a similarly rigged 


/Grand Jury. 


x 


SIGNIFICANT in the UE state- 
ment was a blast at Judge Charles 
P. Hutchinson for “full responsib- 
ility” as supervisor of the jury com- 
missioners. Hutchinson is the judge 
under whose guiding hand the 
Trenton Six were sentenced to 
death by an all-white jury. . 

“With such a system of hand 
picked Grand Juries in Trenton, 
we must assume it was a similar 
panel which last year indicted six 
Negro men, now in the death. house 
for a murder which all evidence 
Shows they could not have com- 
mitted,” the union spokesmen de- 
clared. 

“Our union, the United Elec- 
trical Workers, had bitter experi- 
ence with a prejudiced handling 
by a Grand Jury in Union County, 
when the Phelps-Dodge case was 
decided. A handpicked Grand Jury 
indicted union men—a handpicked 
jury pane] which systematically ex-- 
cluded, shep workers:\and mi! 


norities.” 
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George Armstead tries to salvage some of his family’s clothes 
Muriel Armstead and their seven children had to 


after he, Mrs. 


return to their burned out home at 437 W. 125 St. 
failed to find housing for, this family, 


Jeputy Commissioner of Housing and Buildings, J. Raymond 
Jones, (left), okays the ejection order against a group of Harlem 
tenants in a burned building at 437 W. 125 St., held by housing 
inspector George Waldron. Jones, a Tammany leader in the 13th 
AD where the fire victims are located, then personally called the 


cops on the tenants. 


Fire Guts Harlem Tenement, 
City Refuses Tenants Shelter 


By John Hudson Jones 


A Harlem family with seven children still lives in a fire 
gutted building at 437 W. 125 St. because city authorities 
— double-dealed them since’ May 1, along with several 
‘other families who were bumed® 


out. 

In fact J. Raymond Jones, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Housing and 
Buildings, an O'Dwyer appointee, 

rsonally called 30th Precinct po- 
fice May 13 to eject the families 
for their “safety” after housing of- 
ficials failed to find them homes. 

George and Muriel Armstead/S¢ 
and their seven children came 
back home from inadequate tem- 
porary quarters in the basement 
of the East River project because 
they had no cooking facilities and 
had to be up and out by 7 a.m. 
‘They were joined in the homeward 
.trek by Joseph and Anna Nowlin, 
and their daughter Dolores, 20. 
Among others burned out but who 


found temporary quarters with] 


friends were Mrs. Carole Booker. 
and her children Ronald, :7, and 
Georgette 8, and Dorothy and 
‘Daisy Baptist,:sistery =! 

ui ORGANIZED: inte -the United 


tn Hlarlem..Tenants.4n¢ Consgmers 


: 


promised. 


The city has 


Organization, the tenants had dou- 
ble trouble before the fire, having 
been swindled by a floating land- 
lord, Reginald Brown, who rooked 
them for sums ranging from $250 
to $800. They haled him into 
court and he now faces 29 counts 
of grand larceny. His trial is 

set for May 27. | 

When _ Jones personally appear- 
ed on the scene Friday, arguing 
that he wasn't “going to be re- 
sponsible if cena happens to 
them” Mr. Armstead, footsore and 
weary from. looking for a -home. 
told him “if put us out itll 
be over "= dead body.” Nowédin 
expressed same sentiments, 
rm Jones lett for the police. - 


Soon a detail of policemen and 
detedtives came and ordered the 
families out. Adele Adams, ex- 
ecutive secretary of UHTCO, told 


the: police “they'll stay: until the} 


city finds ‘them: homes like they} 
lis contesting the’ tase @gain in the 


Lees 


= 


‘in the nation. 


A citywide “keep-your-promises  @— 


march on Weshington from New 
York on June 8 is expected to re- 
sult in a peoples lobby of 5,000 
people knocking on the doors of 
Congress and Blair House to re- 
mind the occupants of a number 
of unkept promises, 

Sponsored by the American La- 
bor Party, the march will high- 
light the betrayal of the people on 
such issues as repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, rent control and civil 
rights. ALP leaders said that they 
expected a large number of organ- 
izations interested in one or an- 
other of the issues involved to join 
the demonstration. 

On the rent issue the main tar- 
get will be the recent order of 
National Housing Expediter Tighe 
E. Woods, which gave landlords 


large increases in total disregard 


of President Truman's campaign |}; 


promises for real rent control. 
Housing and tenant groups have 
already signified their intention of 
joining the march. They are de- 
manding that the Woods order 
be rescinded and that President 
Truman show his good faith by 
firing Woods. 

UNIONS ARE expected to send 
large delegations on the Taft- 
Hartley issue. The ALP is de-|__ 
manding outright repeal: of the 
act with restoration of the Wagner 
Act, without any gimmicks or 
amendments. 

Another issue expected to play 
a prominent part in the oa is 
the expiration of 52-20 benefits to 
thousands of veterans this July, 
in the face of rising unemployment 
Expanded benefits 
for veterans will be one of the 
marchs demands. 

Negro organizations have signi- 
fied their intention of marching to 
the capital to express their anger 
over the betrayal of the civil rights 
promises made by. the President. 

A central issue in the demon- 
stration will be the continued cold: 
war policy, which was termed. by 
the ALP the biggest betrayal of 
all. Prior to the June 8 march, 
a series of local rallies and demon- 
strations in preparation for it will 


mSet ‘K eep-Your-Promises” 
2 March on Capitol, June 3. 


SPEED-uP SAM, 
COMPANY MAN.. 


CALLED > 


RIDES a” Hoss 
LOvE THAT Boss) 
en 


WORKS LIKE SIN 
Te TRY TO CET } LL 


Tike 


WONT BE LONG 
HE HEARS THAT CONG. 


eee te 


New York City’s first mass 


demonstration for the repeal of | 


Taft-Hartley will: take place. in 
Brooklyn this Monday at 4:30 
p.m. The rally, sponsored by 19 
Brooklyn unions, will be held at 
the stéps of Borough Hall. - 
Main speaker will be Rep: Vito 
Marcantonio (ALP),;“ whose coura- 
geous fight in Congress balked ‘the 
passage of the anti-labor» Wood 
Bill, and provided labor with an- 
other chance to win a real repeal 
measure at this: session of Con- 
gress. Other speakers will in- 
clude Paul O’Dwyer, counsel for 
the striking CIO Brewery Work- 


be held in the city. 


ers: Rep. — Emanuel Celler, 


and 


Negro Longshoremen Fight 


Against Truman 


Rank and file longshoremen are 
facing a bitter fight in Congress to 
save the $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000-in back pay due them for work 
performed during the war. 


A Senate Labor and Welfare 
subcommittee -in Washington has 
just approved a bill barring such 
payments. The bill contains a_re- 
troactive clause banning payment 
of old claims. A somewhat sirhilar 
bill, pased by the House, contained 

no retroactive clause. 


The subcommittee’s action was 
carried through by .a Democratic 
majority. It represents a double-| 
cross by the Truman administra- 
tion, which had promised the mari- 
time workers that it would not sup- 
port such legislation: 

More than 22,000 men on the 
East, West and Gulf coasts who 
brought suit for back pay, are af- 
feeted. | 

Many are half starved. The aver- 
age Negro longshoreman in New 
York, for instance, got less than 
$1,000 to support his family with 
last year. 

The U. S. Supreme Court finally 
ordered the stevedoring companies 
to pay the bills in a decision ren- 
dered June 7, 1948. The suit was 
opposed by a triple alliance of at- 
torneys representing the employ- 
ers, the Government and President 
Joe Ryan of the, Internationa. 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

Supreme Court decisions are 


supposed to be decisive, »-~* °° 
‘Nevértheless ‘the ‘triple alliance’ 


Doublecross 


U. S. District Court in New York— 
in the same Foley Square court- 
house, where the 11 Communist 
leaders are being tried. 

The unpaid $15,000,000 to 
| $20,000,000 is for overtime work 

performed at night or*on week- 
aide or holidays. 

Regular shifts on such off hour 
periods are compensated for by a 
50 percent premium. (Night work 
is admittedly much more danger- 
ous than day work.) 

The ‘Supreme Court ruled that 
overtime work—in excess of 40 
hours a week—in such oe must 
be compensated for by an addi- 
tional 50 percent rate. The Court's 
decision, 
Reed, was very clear on this point, 
and the men are demanding that 
payment be made. 


delivered by Justice | - 


MARCANTONIO AT BROOKLYN 
T-H DEMONSTRATION MON. 


Brooklyn Jeaders of CIO, AFL 
and independent unions. 


Sponsoring unions and labor 
leaders represerit a cross-section 
of Brooklyn's larbe labor move- 
ment. Among them are George 
Troy, . president, Brooklyn: AFL 
Council; seven locals of the CIO 
Brewery Workers; AFL - Bakers 
Local 3;: AFL Waiters Local 2; 
CIO United Electrical Workers 
Local. 475. 


Also independent International 
Association of Machinists Local 
402; CIO Gas, Coke: aad Chem- 
ical Workers Local 121; AFL. In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation Local 968; CIO Shipyard 
Local 13; AFL Building Service 
Local 32 K: CIO Furniture Local 
76-B; Wholesale and Warehouse 
Local 65, and independent De- 
partment Store Local 1250, which 
represents workers in virtually 
every large Brooklyn’ department 
store. 


The unions have constituted 
themselves as the Brooklyn Com- 
mittee to Repeal Taft-Hartley and 
Re-enact the Wagner Act. Lead- 
ers of the unions asserted that 
the rally will be only one step in 
a repeal campaign, which includes 
delegations to Congressmen, peti- 
tions, meetings, letters. 


They called upon all New. York 
unions with members residing in 
Brooklyn to urge a turnout to the 
demonstration. 


Membership of the sponsoring 
unions runs well over 70,000. 


Life of the Party, by Elizabeth 


Gurley Flynn, appears im the 
Daily Worker three times weekly, 
}Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


Demand 60-Day Moratorium on 
Rent Increase Applications 


A 60-day moratorium on “the 
receipt and processing .of all. rent 
increase applications in the New 
York defense rental: area was de- 
manded this week by Paul Ross, 
chairman of the New York Tén- 
ant Councils. The demand was 
placed with regional housing ex- 
peditor - John Pendergast by 
Isidore Blumberg, .executive sec- 
retary of the council, after the 
organization ‘stagéd two demon- 
‘strations dn, front af the Empire| 
State Building office on ‘Wednes- : 


day. 


Sees than 500 tenants 
trade unionists jammed the 
lines- at 1:30 and 5 p.m. 
mand the removal. of Housing 
pediter Tight Woods and for 
rescinding of his regulations 
will guarantee increases for 
25 to 45 percent of the 
throughout- the city. | 
some 60,000 landlords have ap- 
plied for applications . for spent 
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King Henry ‘Canute’ 
Can‘t Sweep Back the 
Strike Victory Waves 


Nat 
— ee ners 
HE BATTLE of 62,000 Ford workers against speedup entered 
the week of May 16 as the longest authorized strike against 
the Ford empire. The strike started May 5. : 


Despite the déadlock in over 50 bargaining sessions, Ford 
can be taken by the workers in this strike just like he was in 1941. 
A brilliant victory can be won on the speedup issue 
in final assembly. It is the only way of pushing 
through to victory on the grievances in all build- 
ings and departments and winning the Ford wage, 

pension and contract demands in 1949. 
King Henry the Second says he could have 
settled this strike days ago, if he wanted to, by an 
“expedient which would save the face of a small 
group of embarrassed union leaders.” Sure, every- 
F- one knows that Walter Reuther was concentrating 
. , on bargaining solely on pensions with Ford, that 
; he told newsmen he had offered a “verbal agree- 
ment” to prevent this strike, that he also believes 
in lower “unit costs of production,” management 
“efficiency,” etc. But King Henry knows that it wasnt “manage- 


Redbaiting Danger 
Learned at Bendix — 


DETROIT—Bendix strikers can give Ford strikers a friendly word of advice about 


redbaiting, born of bitter experience. 
Don't let UAW International and local officers give the boss press something to 


crow about by singing their fami- 
% | 
Foro Strike Has 


liar theme about “Communist in- 
Firm Solidari 
Firm Solidarity 


terference,” they would warm. 
“Youll find that your strike issues 
get drowned and mangled in the 
iprocess and that itll be much 
tougher to win.” 

The Bendix strike to reinstate 47 
fired men started April 20 over op- 
position 


NAT GANL"Y 


ment principles” which prevented a phony settlement up to now, 
but rather the fighting position of 62,000 strikers backed up by 
Local 600, UAW. 

* 

THE LOCAL 600 demands do not challenge the company's 
right to set production standards, but they do challenge the com- 
pany’s right to put into effect backbreaking speedup. Re out 
the local’s demands means the concrete cutback of speedup on the 
final assembly lines by three and 10 percent, agreeing with the 
union on a non-speedup spacing of the jobs and number-of workers 
on the line, reinstating all penalized strikers and-using the same pat- 
tern to settle speedup grievances throughout the Ford Empire. 


That’s why winning the immediate Ford strike demand is such | 


a brilliant victory for the auto workers. That's why the New York 
‘Times rants that the Ford workers’ demands are a challenge to the 
“free enterprise” system. 


speedup, wage cuts and weakening the union. His tactics consist 
of breaking the strike against speedup now, and on June 1, using 
the pretext of the wage-cutting GM contract OKed by Reuther, to 
put over further cuts in “production costs” and “long-range company 


security.” 
* 


IF REUTHER was sincere in his claim that he wants victory 
in the Ford strike he could help the situation by launching a move- 
ment now challenging GM wage cuts, carry out the Locat 600 pro- 
posal for a demonstrative action of all auto workers behind the Ford 
strikers, and issue an ultimatum to King Henry that if he doesn't 
settle the speedup issue at once, the strike demands will be extended 
to grievances in all: departments and for the wage, pension and 
contract demands. 

Reuther will never do these things, however, unless forced to 
by the rank and file Ford strikers and: Local 600. 


BUT THE KEY to victory remains the unbroken fighting ranks 
of the strikers themselves. Hence the call of Tommy Thompson, 
Local 600 préxy, to strengthen the strike front, increase the picket 
lines and improve the strike kitchen was a step in the correct direc- 
tion last week. 

This approach was consistent with the progressive petition filed 
with the Local 600 Executive Board which called for: 


The Local 600 General Council to remain in permanent session 
as the General Strike Committee; keep the membership informed by 
a daily strike bulletin and building meetings at least every other day; 
increase the size of the picket line; carry out the Executive Board 
decision for a mass labor rally in Cadillac Square; call for a one-day 
holiday for this labor rally. 


leaders. 


and successful defian¢ée of injunc- 
tions which were issued to enable 
auto manufacturers to remove dies 
from the struck plant. About 50 
percent of Bendix production po- 
tential was removed within a af 
days. 

strike nevertheless 


When the 


‘boss weapon was brought out: red- 
baiting. 


remained solid, the most insidious 


On May 1 the Detroit News 


blared that “Communist interven-' 


ary S aper he | 
Ford’s strategy consists of uniting with all auto barens to make bear in the Bendix strike “brought 


the workers bear the burdens of an unfolding depression through | 


a demand today for an FBI inves- 
itigation.” ‘This front page “scoop” 
did not even appear in the South 
Bend papers. It was concocted by 
the News reporter, Robert S. Ball, 
on tha basis of a Communist leaf- 
Jet which warned that the strike, 
‘coming shortly after a layoff . of 
400, would probablv be prolonged. 


When this “inside story’ hit 


South Bend, ‘it enveloped strike) 


‘issues in a cloud of confusion. 
UAW Local 9 leaders fell into the 
auto moguls trap. 

While speed-up-ridden pickets 
patrolled the Bendix plant and 47 
‘discharged workers | wondered 
about their future, seven local of- 
ficers trooped into Mayor George 


|Schock’s office and protested that 


the name of South Bend had been 
“blackened. ” 

Hottest under the collar was 
vice-president James McEwan 
whom Ball alleged to have “led 
an unsuccessful attempt to place 
the Communist Party on the In- 
‘diana ballot.” In 1946 (when the 
Communists DID get on the -bal- 
lot) McEwan signed a _ petition— 
that’s all. In 1947 he was _red- 


of UAW International | » 
The Intérnational then a ro ite 
broke up the strikers’ courageous J | ® 


ues 


oes 


Picketing Foundry -Gate 4 at the Ford River Rouge, these Ne- 
gro UAW men kaow what speedup means. It was at this building 
that a worker died from speedup just before the strike was called. 


By Mel Johnson 


DEARBORN.—Negro participation in the Ford strike 


is giving the term solidarity meaning on a scale it never 


knew before in Detroit. 
Besides picketing on all lines in numbers far exceeding 


their proportion in the plant, Negro workers spark the Lo- 
cal 600 Flying Squadron, strike committee, kitchen commit- 


tee, and other units directing and©® 
servicing the giant strike against 


them money. to buy homes, there- 
by instituting a form of bondage. 


baited out of the presidency of the speedup. 
Indiana-CIO and since then has} Speedup has hit Negro workers! a: bis 

tried to out-redbait the redbaiters.|not only in the Production Foun- wages or layolts inevitably missed 

“Ta payments, they were told they 

Provoked by the Detroit News) dry, where 8,000 of them work,| 1114 avoid foreclosure only by not 
and pressed by UAW _ International] but also in the Motor Building, tolniads thi enien 


officers, the Local 9 leaders told| where they number 3,000, Press FORD'S 
Mayor Schock: “We want your| Steel, where 4,000 of them work, attempt to win Negroe 


‘“ is tn . tt the C sts out|and other departments. Heat-treat|!0r strikebreaking in the 1941 
DEARBORN.—“Stro&g on or-,been grinding them down. “es voy eS ee pickets at ro 10 tell of jobs strike, failed because the unity of 


anization” is the impression you| Younger pi I 
Seen Fe aca Fol ad tee st Now red scace sweep oer hee at the working fc hs| Nand whe new, cho 
Rouge plant, where ten to twelve| fights, are not yet present in great South Bend; strike issues disappear bees pulled out while. prodaction forged- back in 194] es 
thousand strikers on ll separate numbers. Some of them seek diver- from the public eye; profit-hungry | remains _ ae ee ee A | d w k h 

icket lines are patrolling the|sion from picket-line montony with |2U% ™#snates sleep. comfortably| workers patrolling Gate 9 FER TT Eee ee a 
P cea uae Oho ball y and pickets wonder when and if|that foremen have been pushing | they have won through the union 
BEE numbers of Besides some mare B enter and how it all will end. ee aoe aoe bom hepa x ee -s bly i eS bs 

rs re rting for four-hour|tainers from Detroit ni That's why their message to)“ * SP ae Eee eee eal dake ae Le 
eles a ifts , been in-| who visit the lines - Bi sciod. Ford workers would be: a, Bat eps ses cauinnaen GE ans 
creasing daily even though Local|each day, local talent helps lighten “Beware oi redbaiting your the fight is 1 b * i: tant, the security of a union senior- 
600 leaders have twice cut the the picketing stints. At Cate D. a strike. This method had its test 7 , 7 = oo ity lict. The need for manpower 
time required of each striker. quick-fingered banjo plucker ac-|!9 in Bendix and believe us, “Theyre getting nasty abeut during th had a } d 

: . brothers. that’s part of a sell-out| workers’ mistakes made when we|@U"n8 the war had a Jot to do 

Signs bobbing up and down, or|companied by walking guitar and ’ . = ' L fact” q| with relieving the Negro concen- 
hanging along the high stecl fence, violin players, renders unique in- pattern. Dont lose sight of I= a ee $00 ast, a Parts poi tration on heavy and distasteful 
proclaim: “No. 1 Public Enemy —|terpretations of “Solidarity,” “Rol] real interest: the fight to end A page picket Sera lains. jobs, but even here, the wali ara 
Speed Up,” “Speed Up and Die|This Union,” “Joe Hill” and other speedup all along the line. cee gves Forts tute tiated all action under Roosevelt's 
Sooner,” “We Gave Sweat, but|labor pieces. Polish folk songs (in ee FEPC law. 
Ford Wants Blood,” ‘Speed Kills,” | Polish), other nationality songs and|Gov‘t Boosts Rent for Strong allegiance to the union is Restaurants along Dix Highway 
and “Bugas: How About Investi-| American ballads draw. spontane- ‘ drawing the Negro workers here! near Local 600 headquarters be- 
gating the Un-American Speed/ous group singing. Negroes in Inkster day after day. Browbeating and gan serving Negroes only after the 
Up?” : A streetcar motorman, stretch-| INKSTER.—Residents of the |“SPi0n@ge from high levels in Ford) jnion moved in, and they are to 

Strike veterans from other auto|ing his legs at Gate 4, where an government’s all-Negro housing and petty r acketeering from lesser | this day the only intersacial eating 
plants observe: Organization is|overpass hangs over Miller Road—|project here face a decree that | PanY officials were their lot es- places in the covenant- ridden city 
good—response is good—morale is the end of the line—remarks: ithey must buy their homes at pecially before 1941. of Dearborn. 
excellent. Rank-and-file discipline} “Never worked here; hope 1/$3,000 or accept a big jump in| * THE COMPANY preunion spy| The offensive of the Ford Motor 
is something any trade union leader|never have to. On work days,| rents. | 


, : network, that generated hatred of|Co. today against the union has 
may well envy. - everyone's asleep on my car before Many will be unable to scrape 


When the Negroes because of low 


Their Signs Tell Why 
They Picket Overtime 


all , Ford WOrkKers before 1941, one of its primary gains the de- 

Older workers predominate. Vet-|we get five minutes away from the up the required $300 down pay- created the greatest antagonism) struction of the unity of Negro- 
erans of the 1941 battle, they fore-}plant—like hauling a load of dead/ments and will be faced with the |#™0Dg Negroes because, being‘the|white workers. The great partici- 
see a long struggle to insure that} men. dilemma of paying $45 a month last hired and first fired, they were pation of thousands of Negro 
conditions in the plant are made| What the Detroit and New York/for houses which have been rent- ithe most valuable to  critical| workers in the strike shows the 
somewhat tolerable. Most of them|papers called “token lines” over|ing for $32 to $38, or else of seek- |*t0oges’ reports. know the score and are on the 
will talk at the slightest. provoca-|last weekend numbered 5,000. |ing new homes when there are| Ford preyed on the insecurity/line fighting for the union and its 
tion about the speedup that has’: Some token]. | - : none te'be found, « ': , ‘of the Negro ‘workers by lending | demands. : 5 
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frameup rap fizzled against Wesley Mitchell, Russo's friend and fellow union man. (See story, Page 2-A) 


Holderman Knifes 
Trenton. 6 Defense 


NEWARK.—Carl Holderman, rightwing “liberal” presi-°— 
dent of the New Jersey°CIO Council, falsified vital facts| |_|. 
about the frameup ‘of the Trenton Six and sought to prevent)" , 


out-of-state labor support for the 
campaign to free the six innocent 


~ 
. 
¥ 


Negroes less than three weeks be- WS referring to O. John Rogge, 


fore the New Jersey Supreme former U. S. Assistant Attorney | 


Court opened its hearing on their 
appeal. 


® Horner's wife was not “crip- 
® It is not a “known fact” that 


| murder.” 
| © There was not “only one eye- 


“NEW. JERSEY 


failing to inform Valente that he| three Negroes committed the; 


| 


General who is heading the de-| witness.” There were three. Of, 
fense for the Civil Rights Con-| these three, one categorically said 


Holderman’s attack was sent in: 85S. 


a letter to Anthony S. Valente of 
Local 65, United Packinghouse | 
Cambridge, | 
Mass. Valente had written to the(in spite of the fact two 


Workers (CIO) in 


‘boy’ in describing the defendants 


of the 


New Jersey CIO office for more|{ramed men are nearly 40 years 


information on the frameup after | 01 
receiving an appeal for aid from) 
William Rix, New Jersey district; 


UPW representative. 


Out of a total of 17 sentences | When he wrote Valente: “It is aj 


in Holdernian’s letter, 11 either Known fact that three Negroes 
misstated the facts or exhibited a|committed the murder. . . 


and none is younger than 24. 
| a 


HOLDERMAN’S BIAS flared 
through his description of the case 


The 


shocking attitude of white “master| murder was a particularly brutal 


race psychology. 


‘one in which a small businessman 


Holderman’s assault on the de-!was strangled to death and his 
fense campaign was blasted in a|wife was beaten so badly that she 
sentence-by-sentence analysis by | was crippled «4 The only eye- 
Joseph Squires, UE-CIO district; witness first identified some of 
representative and chairman of|these Negroes and then retracted |for solving the case; what the pro- 


the New Jersey Committee to Free 
the Trenton Six. 
Typical of the Holderman letter 
was his brazen characterization of 
attorneys for three of the framed 
Negroes as “Communist attorneys,” 


the identification.” 

Holderman’s account was pure 
fabrication. 

® Horner was not “strangled.” 
His assailant hit him with a soda 
bottle. 


—— oe ee —_—_ ————— 


TRENTON COPS GET LESSONS 


IN ‘PSYCHOLOGY’—OF TERROR 


TRENTON.—Storm signals of a 
fresh reign of police terror were 
seen in Trenton this week when 
the local police force announced 


orders to “question all suspicious 
persons. 

This order, which went out over 
the signatuse of the new deputv 
police chiet, James A. DiLouie, 
was ominously familiar to Trenton 
Negroes, who have vivid memories 
of last year’s Gestapo order to 
“shoot -to kill suspicious loiterers.” 
J That dragnet netted police their 

solution” to the Horner murder 
case—with six Negro men as vic- 
tims of the now world - famous 
frame-up of the Trenton Six. 

Although this’ time no tommy- 
gun squad was set up, the new 
plan is for the cops to let “psy- 
chology” guide them, 


Suspicious persons are those 
whom you have reasonable cause 
to believe have committed a crime, 
or are planning. or intending to 
commit a crime,’ DiLouie says 
with a straight face, “usually do 
not object to being stopped .. . 
persons in the wrong will be eva- 
sive and try to offer a long ex- 
planation.” 

And just in case this doesn’t 
give them enough leeway, lr 
adds: , ) 

“With practical experience, you 
will be able to determine by the 
use of psychology whether or not 
a person. is suspicious.” . 

Trenton progressives know the 
“psychology” _of _Trenton _cops, 
who are charged with threatening, 
drugging and forcing confessions 
from the Trenton Six. They don’t 


: 


intend to let if happen again, 


none of the six framed men took 


‘framed six -and the actual crimi-| 
third—Elizabeth Ma- 
_guire, Horner’s common-law wife— 


The 


nals. 


| 
i 


Equally eypical was his consis-| part in the crime. The second de-| 
tent use of the Bourbon word|nied resemblance between the 


| 


' 


| 


also at first absolved the six de-| 


'fendants but months later, under! 


police | pressure, 
‘mind, 


tal’ one is precisely what 


ment did when it terrorized the 


during the trial.” 


Holdermart® was -not 
for comment. 


’ 
' 
; 


UAW Gets Back 
Wage Cut Bid 


| PLAINFIELD.—Contract nego- 
tiations between the Mack Mfg. 
‘Co. and the United Automobile 
Workers, CIO, bogged down re- 
cently when company representa- 
tives placed a flat bid for a wage 
cut before their workers here, in 
_ Brunswick and in Allentown, 
a. 

The big truck - manufacturing 
concern, which last year a seg 


available 


taxes had been paid, demanded a 
13-cent hourly reduction in 
Straight time rates and a seven- 
cent cut for pieceworkers. In ad- 
dition, the company proposed 
salaried workers kick back $4 to 
$7.50 a week, 


Other company proposals would 
cut vacation pay 13 to 17 percent. 
Ironically, the greater cut is de- 
manded of workers with more than 
five years’ seniority. 


“changed her 


| 


Negro community as a substitute | 


secutor did to prejudice the jury’! 


Squires wrote Holderman: “Any | 
murder is brutal. You’re making it} 
a melodramatic ‘particularly bru-| 
the | 
Trenton press tried te do when it! 
was whipping..up a hysteria about | 
the case; what the police depart-| 


| 


i 
; 


a net profit of $2,300,000 after alli. 


A ‘Liberal’ 


Elwood sey 
ets Loose 
DEAN The Lynchers 


A READER sent me a column which appeared in 
May 6 in the Bergen Evening Record. It was written by 
William A. Caldwell. : 


Mr. Caldwell is a member of the state board of Americans for 
Democratic Action, a redbaiting organization of “liberals” set up to 
promote President Truman's cold war policies. 

Mr. Caldwell, no doubt, considers himself a liberal. He would 
have us believe he is a “friend of the Negro people.” But his column 
gives testimony how ‘such “liberals” often feed 
fascism and war, and wind up — whether they 
like the idea or not—on the same side as the 
most rabid Negro-haters. 

Caldwell says he asked two questions of 
“obvious crumbs and boobs ... with whom you 
wouldn’t be cayght dead on a desert isle... . 

“1. What is your opinion of the speech 
Paul Robeson gave at the Communists’ so-called 
(sic) peace conference in Paris? 

“2. Do you think that in the event of war 
between the United States and Russia the Amer- 
ican Negro would be disloyal to the United 
States?” 


ELWOOQD M. DEAN 


* 


HERE ARE some of the answers Caldwell says he got: “The 
black bastards will turn yellow just like they did in every war.” 

“Robeson’s like all the rest of the rats. They're no good now, 
and they always would put a knife in your back.” 

“We got along without them and the Jews last time; we can 
do it again.” 

“The mistake we made was trying to treat them like humans.” 

* 

YOU WILL remember that what Robeson said in Paris was, 
“It is unthinkable for myself and the Negro people to go to war 
in the interests of those who have oppressed us for generations.” 

Caldwell doesn’t report that. He says, “What the most con- 
spicuous son of Rutgers said at Paris . . . was that if Russia and 
the United States go to war the American Negro ‘wont fight for 
the United States. ~ 

“He orchestrated this theme as you might expect. Maybe this 
isn’t the right time to go into that. Our treatment of minorities is 
despicable, but that’s not the question.” 

* ; 

ISN’T IT? Brother, that is precisely the question! It's the ques- 
tion that the Caldwell liberals dare not answer. They fear they 
might beheld responsible to do something about it, and that would 
never do! You'll recall that it was ADA’s Illinois Senator Paul 
Douglas who lined up with the Dixiecrats in the recent civil rights 
legislative fight. 

Caldwell says, “Since Crispus Attucks fell in the first clatter 
of musketry on Boston Common, the Negro has been a fighting 
democrat and a fighting patriot . . . and hes making no“different 
arrangements for World War II.” 

In typical liberal fashion, World War III is all decided upon. 
It’s inevitable, in Caldwell’s opinion. P 

But Robeson is actually carrying forward the tradition of At- 
tucks. Both their names symbolize the fight for democracy. Any 
World War III won't be democratic. Supporting Wall Street's war 
has nothmg in common with the hero of Boston Common. The 
lesson of Crispus Attucks’ contribution is to fight for democracy. 

Our liberal writes, “Robeson has manage to give valid reason 
for Negro-hating to the people whod be the mass base of our 
always latent American fascism. 

“All that dictator of ours needs is something like this little feat 
of Robeson’s. All he needs is a scapegoat handy and helpless and 
easily identified. All he needs is what dopes would think is an ade- 
quate excuse for hate and blood and terror. . . . That's what Robe- 
son slipped into his hand the other day at the place where men 
dared say they spoke for peace.” 

Well, there it all is! It will all be Robeson’s fault if fascism 
comes to America! See how the ADA liberals have it figured out? 

* 


NEW JERSEY’S illustrious son has taken the offensive against 
Wall Street imperialism. To Mr. Caldwell, Robeson should have 
“stayed in his place.” His conclusion is to silence Robeson because 
the lynching and jimcrow, the brutality and indignity against Ne- 
groes “is not the question.” The ADA “liberals” want Negroes to 
fight against the Soviet Union, the People’s Democracies and the 
colonial peoples of Africa, China, etc. — to fight people who want 
the same things we dg... peace, equality and freedom. 

Caldwell’s answer is the same as that of the lynchlords. He 
attacks thé whole Negro people through their most eminent spokes- 
man. That’s why the slave masters lynched Denmark Vesey. They 
don’t lynch just “any” Negro. It’s always the “uppity” ones. That 
sets an “example” for the rest. When Caldwell says, “Robeson gives 
a valid reason for Negro-hating,” he has justified lynching and its 
political extension, fascism. It’s the same thing that German Social 
Democratism did for Hitler. : 

Caldwell’s reference to Negroes as ‘helpless” is his own wishful 
thinking. It’s also condescension. In his imaginary high place of 
white superiority he wants to help the Negro people — get lynched. 

ADA’s Caldwell, like ADA’s Paul Douglas are in the ideological 
camp of the lynchers , . . and the war makers. 

It's the same camp. 


{housing and rent control, 


Jersey City: What's Ahead? 


(Continued from Page 2-A) 
Witkowski of the Kenny adminis- 
tration turned in an all-time miracle 
by redbaiting Hague himself dur- 
ing the campaign. - 

Key to making the vote really 


|pay off for the people is in inde- 


pendent political action by labor 
and all progressives around the is- 
sues of peace, growing unemploy- 
ment, the fight for Negro rights, 


= ———— 


The people are moving. Their 
democratic sentiments as expressed 
in the Jersey City elections can end 
in a Kenny blind alley—or they can 
serve to mount mass political 


struggles -in the real interests of 


the people. ; 
More than ever before, the out- 


come is going to depend on the 
political and organizational leader- 
ship given by the progressive forces \ 
of Hudson County. 


IN SHBE: 


LASH PROGEGUTION IN ‘TRENTON 6’ 


APPEAL FIGHT GROWS TO GUST 
RECTOR 


CAMPAIGN TO RE-ELECT DAVIS 
STARTED 
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Hilliard’s 
Plan for 
Harlem 


[AN EDITORIAL] 


SLAVERY is a nasty word. 
But what else is behind the acts 
of Welfare Commissioner Ray- 
mond Hilliard in driving Har- 


lemites into jobs paying starva- | 


tion wages? 
Welfare funds, appropriated 
out of moneys paid in taxes, are 


being used. to bull-whip unem- | 


ployed Harlem workers into be- 
‘coming wage-cutting employes. 


The commissioner is converting — 


Harlem into a new “slave quar- 
ters” where white masters store 
their black labor supply. 


But while the ultra-efficient 
welfare executive rasps orders 
in the mumbo-jumbo of the 
trained social workers, his acts 
are those of a .riding boss for 
the sweatshop feudailists. 


READ ANN RIVINGTON’S 
story in the adjoining columns 
and get a glimmer of What Hil- 
liard is after. 

He is attacking labor with 
the glutted Harlem labor mar- 
ket. He is attacking Harlem by 
driving down the standards 
here. He is 
sweatshops with money from 
the people’s purse by furnishing 
them workers who are only 
partly paid by the: boss. 

2 ° ° 


WE CANNOT meet the com- 
missioners plan with the broad 
grin of an Uncle Tom boasting 
of the millions held in the Corn 
Exchange Bank. Nor can we 
-hide the misery of Harlem’s 
workers with campaigns to lure 
night club patrons to Harlem. 


This Hilliard depression plan 
is serious to Harlem and to or- 
ganized labor. Harlem workers 
should get their unions to act. 
Churches and civic groups, too, 
have a stake in what happens 
to Harlem’s workers and their 
purchasing power. And the un- 
employed themselves will have 
to tell Hilliard where to get 
off. . . 


WE WILL examine the poli- 
cies‘ of the Welfare Department 
further. Meantime, read’ Miss 
Rivington’s story. It’s serious. 
It's subject requires action. It’s 
about a type of slavery Hilliard 
is attempting to foist upon the 
community, 


By Ann Rivington 
Harlem’s Department of Welfare centers are acting 
as procurers of slave labor for some of the city’s worst 
sweatshops, an investigation by the Harlem Worker re- 
veals. : 
Negro and Puerto Rican jobless in this area are forced 


to apply for jobs paying as little as $20 a week, a Harlem * 


social worker told me. The average job to which relief 
clients are referred, she said, pays $25 for a 40-hour week. 


If relief clients dare object to such substandard work, 
the Welfare Department drives them with a weapon as 
effective as the slave-trader’s lash on the bare flesh of 
their African ancestors. It threatens to starve them to 
death by cutting them off relief. 


Yet the sweatshop wage of $20 to $25 a week is even 
less for the welfare client with a family than the miser- 
able pittance the relief budgeteers consider him entitled 
to. A family of four, for example, receives approximately 
$32 a aor on relief. As far as a decent peal in- 


come for a family of four is concerned, the Heller Com- 


mittee of the University of California sets it at $79 a week. 
And the New York State Department of Labor says that 
$40 a week is the least a single working woman living at 
home can get along on decently. 

But decency is no concern of Welfare Comssineiames 
Hilliard’s slave labor procurers. If relief clients do accept 
the sweatshop jobs offered them, the full amount they 
earn is taken off their relief checks. Although ‘special al- 


lowances for food, clothing an carfare for working relief 
clients exist on paper in Welfare regulations, this reporter 
has yet to discover a single case in which a worker re- 
ceived such an allowance. 

The Welfare Department's own official statistics prove 
that a special discriminatory drive is being waged against 
the Negro jobless in Harlem to force them into sweatshops. 

Latest figures—for March of this year—show that 72 
relief cases were closed in that month at Welfare Center 
26, 149 W. 124 St., through referral to private employ- 
ment. This is twice the average number of job referrals 
at relief bureaus outside Harlem. It does not include 
hundreds of new jobless seeking relief who were forced 
to apply for jobs on the Welfare Department list before 


- their relief ap plications would be considered. 


What kind of jobs did Welfare Commissioner Hilliard 
have in mind for these victims? 
THE CASE OF MRS. S. 

One young woman—we will call her Mrs. $.—was sent 
by Welfare Center 26 with 14 other girls last February to 
work at soldering costume jewelry at 50 cents an hour for 
an outfit in Queens. For the same work, union shops pay 
$1.60 an hour. The girls were promised high pay at piece 
work after a few weeks. But the shop turned out to be a 
filthy, unheated loft. Within two weeks, all 15 gir's be- 
came ill with colds and, had to quit. Then they had to 
apply for relief all over again. Meanwhile the Welfare 
Department's slave block on 124 St. replenished the labor 

(Continued on Page 2-A) 


subsidizing the~ 


FORUM ON FORD PICKET LINE 


The Colored 


People and 
The Atlantic 


War Pact 


—See page 12 


NELSON DAVIS (left), veteran Ford worker and well known Communist auto worker, is hold- 


ing his daily forum on the Production Foundry picket line at the Ford Rouge plant. At the moment, 


> 


Davis is showing a scrap book of a recent trip to C uba, which he won for Ve getting 


subs for the Michigan Worker. 
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1 Tapped, 5 Barred, Many Oiled (Standard) 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., May 
12.—Levi Jackson, captain of 
Yale’s football team is the first 
Negro member of one of Yale’s 
six exclusive secret societies. 
Jackson, onze of 90 tapped out «* 
a junior class of 1,400, accepted 
the offer of Berzelius Society 
after first declining membership 
in two other more coveted 
groups. 

An oustanding backfield star 
w :o recently was named captain 
of the football team, he said he 
“actually had no _ preference” 
among the six societies, but had 
made his choice for “persenal 
reasons. Three other members 


of the football team were also 
chosen by this society. 

TALLAHASEE, Fila., May 13. 
—Application of five Negroes for 
admission to the University of 
Florida were rejected by the 
State Board of Control with the 
excuse that segregation is re- 
quired by the state constitution. 

Alex Akerman, Jr., member of 
the 1947 State Legislature and 
revresentative of the five ap- 
plicants, said he would fight out 
these rulings in court. 


vision of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund at the Hotel Biltmore 
here, Mys. Chauncy L. Waddell 
announced that the Fund's 
Greater New York Committee 
had collected more than half of 
its $100,000, goal. 

Mrs. Waddell is associate 
chairman of the Fund’s national 
council, headed by John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. with the help of 
John Suman of Standard Oil of 
N.. J. 
The national fund drive aims 
to collect $1,400,000 to aid 32 
Negro colleges, only three of 
them fully accredited by acad- 


At a meeting of the Executive | 
Committee of the Women’s Di- 


———— eee 


Wheeldin Heads Drive 


fo Re-Elect 


Ben Davis 


Herbert Wheeldin, executive secretary of the Harlem 


Communist Party, this week 


was named chairman of the 


'e~"> aeseciaticns. 


iarlem Communist Party campaign committee for the re-| 


election of Councilman 
Wheeldin immediately set the 
wheels rolling toward: the devel- 
opment of a Harlem-wide united 
front committee of all parties, or- 
ganizations and _ individuals in 
supoprt of Davis’ program. 


The program, as outlined by 
Wueeldin, calls for a fight for de- 
cont housing, an end to jimcrow 
in housing projects, smashing po- 
lice brutality against Negro citi- 
zens, a fight against unemploy- 
ment and for adequate relief, de- 
termined opposition to war, an 
unceasing struggle for civil rights 
and “militant, unbossed ~ repre- 
seniation of Negro voters in city 
government.” 


Other members of the cam- 
paign committee include Rose 
Gaulden, leader of the 13th A. D. 
C ommunist Party; Betty Hoffman, 
Seventh A. D.; Horace Marshall, 
legislative assistant to Davis; 
Dorothy Jenkins, llth A. D.: 
Esther. Cantor, New York County 
Communist Party; Lillian Gates, 
state legislative director, and Ab- 
ner Berry, editor of the Harlem 
Edition of The Worker. 


FCC Dodges Davis’ 
Protest on Scott Talk 


The Federal Communications 
Commission this week evaded ac- 


tion on Councilman Benjamin J.| 


Davis complaint that Radio Sta- 
tion WMCA had refused .to give 
him time to answer a “slanderous, 
libelous” personal attack aired by 
Neil Scott, Harlem press agent, 
on Aprit 4. 


In a letter made public by 
Davis, the commission said that 
it was requesting a full statement 
from the station which would “be 
available for consideration by the 
commission in any future licensing 
proceedings.” 


But states still require payment 
of a poll tax as a voting qualifica- 
tion: Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia and—Republican New 
Hampshire. 

” 


The Republic of Panama was 
formed in 1903 when the United 
States backed a revolt against 
Colombia after the Colombian 
Senate refused to grant canal 
rights to the U. S. on the Isthmus 
of Panama. 


—— 
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Manana is too late .. . send 
for YOUR subscripticn to the 
jeroad Worker today! 


HARLEM 


EDITION OF 


THE WORKER 


Send all material and corre- 
spondence to 321 W. 125 St., 
Room 8, New York 27, N. Y. 
Phone: MOnument 6-0083. 


Davis. © 


— 


Relief Dep't 
Recruits Slaves 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ait of this outfit with fresh vic- 


tims. 


which now serves East Harlem, 
has lately been rounding up Negro, 
women for a similar sweatshop— 
a non-union pocketbook factory— 
where pay is $25 a- week. Appli- 
cants must be alert, fast workers, 
——— ambitious, neatly 


dressed, 
Again at Welfare Center 26, ‘J 


dren to support, was told he must. 
accept heavy porter’s work at $24 
a week or be cut off relief. 

At another Harlem relief office, 


ised a job. While he endured the: 
weeks of Welfare Department red | 
tape,. filling out fet tions and 
so on, he had to hock his clothes 


and gas were turned off. All 
iob applications were turned down) 
because he was too old. 


DELIBERATE POLICY 
Such cases could be reported to 


fill many columns of newsprint. 


Wiliam Stanley, executive sec- 
retary of the Unemployed Welfare 


and Allied Council of Harlem. 


’ charges that it is a regular policy, 


of the Hilliard _relief administra- 
tion to send unemployed on such 
wild goose chases for jobs where 
they cant possibly be hired, in 


relief. 

“The Council,” he told the Har- 
lem Worker, “will fight against all 
such delaying tactics, as well as 
against the forcing of relief clients 
into substandard jobs.” 

Ewart Guinier, chairman of the 
Harlem Trade Union Council, 
stated, “Every worker has a right 
to refuse any job paying less than|_, 
the $40 a week established by the| — 
New York State Department of La- 
bor as the minimum necessary to 
maintain a single woman living 
with her family.” 

Guinier announced that the 
problem of opening up jobs for 
Negro workers at standard wages 
will be discussed this week at a 
special meeting of his organiza- 


tion. 


—|‘Harvest’ at 


Film Club 

Harlem’s Progressive Film Club 
will show the French feature 
length movie, Harvest, this Sun- 
day, May 22, at 7:30 p.m., at 29 
W. “125 "St. (2d floor) | 


Liberia, an independent coun- 
try covering 43,000 square miles 


one the West African coast, has 


Edit 
“an or: Abner W. Berry. 


(vee. ee | 


» S. -_ 


winkeye Vober iia currency 


The relief bureau on E. 57 St.. 


Welfare Center 32, at W. 139 St.,! 
a man asking for relief was prom-| 


order to postpone putting them on 


bak »BERT WHEELDi.\ ‘ 


HARLEM 


sinian Baptist Church, largest U. 5. 
Negro congregation, the a on 
Winborne that have appeared in 
the press. They stated their indig- 


~jnation at the prejudicial behavior 


of the church officials. 


The conflict between the North 
Carolina-born white rector and the 
congregation at St. Andrews start- 
almost immediately after his trans- 
fer there in 1945. Petitions listing 
28 charges of improper behavior 
were presented to Bishop Charles 
K. Gilbert in’ 1946 and again this 
year. 

Bishop Gilbert, Winborme's su- 
perior, has refused to consider the 
congregation's charges and will not 
discuss the matter with reporters. 


A Fifty-Year ‘First’ 
TAMPA, Fla.—Henry Haywood 


| Arrington, a graduate of Howard 


University, this week became the 
first Negro in 50 years to be sworn 


‘in as a member of the Florida bar. 


Powell Hits 


Bias at FEPC sheng 


WASHHINGTON, D. C. 


| 


FEPC am 
were Jonas A. McBride, vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and Harry 
See, legislative representative of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad 
'Trainmen. They testified before a 
House Education and ‘Labor sub- 
committee that their unions barred 
Negroes from membership. Rep. 


and shoes to keep alive. His light Powell sat as chairman of the sub- 


committee. 

| Other speakers at the hearings 
jon an administration bill drawn 
to prohibit job and union dis- 
crimination, refuted the claims of 
the rail union spokesmen, that they 
did not seek to drive Negroes 
from the industry. Charles S. 
Houston, attorney. for Negro rail- 
‘road workers resisting union pres- 
sure against their employment, 
said that agreements in force 
would ban new Negro employ- 
ment for the next 10 years. 


It was brought out that Negro 
firemen have been reduced from 
41 percent of those employed a 
few years ago, to five percent to- 
day. One witness declared that 
even Negro Pullman porters were 
threatened “by the _ lily-white 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 

en, who were demanding a full 


—Rep. Adam C. Powell this 


whites- only policy in all railroad 
hiring. 


McBride asserted that the en- 
ginemen had changed their con- 
stitution—but not their member- 
ship policies—follewing a recent 
Supreme Court decision outlaw- 
ing the Negro ban clause. The 
action was a “fair thing and we 
are good Americans, he added. 


“That's what we hope to do 
through FEPC,” Rep. Powell. re- 
torted, “—make good Americans 
out of people who just dont seem 
to understand.” 


Attacker of Negro 


Freed in Carolina 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—A_ white 
man, charged with raping a 10- 
year-old Negro girl, was freed 
here this week after a cursory “in- 
vestigation’ revealed that “the 
girl had not been criminally at- 
tacked,” 


The incident started with the 
man’s car being wrecked in the 
ditch outside the girls home. 
While the mother sought aid for 
the driver, he entered the house. 
She returned to find her daughter 
in .a frenzy, her clothes ripped off 
and the man lying on the bed. 


‘Americans of 


EDITION 


Seek Powell’s Aid 
In Fight on Rector 


The congregation of St. Andrews Protestant’ Episcopal 
Church, third largest of that domination in Harlem, intensi- 
fied its fight this week for the ouster of the Rev. Ernest Win- 
borne by appealing to Rep. Adam Clayton Powell for as- 
sistance. Many members of the congregation, according to 
Mrs. Josephine Thousands, a St. Andrews Parishoner, have 
sent Rep. Powell, pastor of Abys-© 


Powell, Marc 
Score Bill to Cut 
B.W.I. Visas 


-The Judd Bill, a scheme to 
limit immigration of West Indians 
to 100 a year, and to rob the 
wives of Chinese and Philippine 
their quota-free 
status, was roundly ‘scored this 
week by 2.500 Harlem citizens at 
a Golden Gate Ballroom rally ad- 
dressed by Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell, Rep. ‘Vito Marcantonio 
‘and other progressives. 


Powell stated » that assurances 
had been given that the bill, now 
before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee after being passed by the 
House, would not reach the Sen- 
ate floor at this session. 


However, he pointed out that 
administration leaders have re- 
versed their position and are ready 
to report the bill favorably out 
of committee. He compared this 
action ° with the double-cross 
pulled by the British, who, during 
the past war, promised freedom 
to Libya, Eritrea and Somaliland, 
‘and now are playing ball with the 


man of 52, badly crippled with| week told two leaders of Jimcrow railroad brotherhoods that! Italians. 
arthritis, with a wifé and two chil-|}ie ‘ ‘hoped” to “make good Americans” out of them with an 
The two RR chiefs® 


It is clear, Powell declared, that 
Negro -Americans, like colored 
peoples everywhere, can place no 
faith in the world of. their white 
“rulers.” 


He urged that strong action be 
taken by the people of Harlem to 
keep the bill in committee or, 
failing that, to defeat the bill 
when it reaches the floor. 

Marcantonio said the Judd Bill 
is part of 4 foreign policy based on 
empire. He warned Negro Amer- 
icans that only the strongest fight 
can defeat the measure. 

Richard B. Moore, secretary of 
the United Craribbean American 
Council, supporting the fight 
against the Judd Bill, said Negro 
Americans would never achieve 
freedom until they become united 
and organized as other national 
groups had done. 


‘Welcome-Back’ Party 


A “Welcome-Back reception will 
be held in honor of Dorothy Rob- 
inson on Saturday, May 21, at 29 
W. 125 St., at 5:30 p.m. Mrs. 
Robinson is returning to partici- 
pate in the activities of the Har- 
lem region of the Communist 


Party. 


—_-_—-— a 


If you’re a worker, read The 
Worker ... send for your sub- 
scription .« - NOW! 


Shoes a Health Threat, But Rats OK 


A snooper fr rom, the City Board 
of Health this week threatened 
Daniel Lewis with jail because the 
four-room cellar flat at 158 W. 
112 St. where’ he lives with his 
wife and 10 children, was not 
sanitary. 

However, he didn’t threaten the 
legion of rats that come out of 
great holes in the crumbling walls 
jevery night, and that twice bit 9- 
year old Johnny Lewis. 

When the Health Department in- 
vestigator came last Friday, Mrs. 
Pecoria Lewis was still in Har- 
lem hospital, where she was taken 
more than three weeks ago, nearly 


dead from pneumonia. 
Gertrude, .17, and the oldest of 


the Lewis giles told the Bar-| with 


lem Edition; 


a. ‘ 


2s tae a 


“The investigator came o.. 
ing around with his flashlight, 
looking in all the comers. He found 
a big box of shoes in the bath- 
room. They were shoes we could 
wear yet, around the house at 
least. He said we have to throw 
them away, or he'd carry Dad to 
court, and if he didn’t have $100 
fine to pay he'd lock him up. 


| “There were dirty clothes in the 
bathroom, too,” Gertrude went on. 
“I was waiting till we got the re- 
lief check so I could buy soap 


powder and wash them. He told 
me I'd have to either wash them 


not say what to pay with. I really 
think that Health Department guy 
was on the landlord's side, the way 
he talked about it being our fault 
the house wasn't right.” 

The same inspector came back 


Monday, Gertrude said, accom- 
panied by seven other investigators, 
two of them women, plus the land- 
lord. -“I heard the ‘landlord Say 
he was putting us out, and they 
told him he couldnt do that.” 
Meanwhile Dorothy Lewis, 10, 
is home from the hos ital, where 
she was taken with t mother, 
also suffering with pucumenia, on 
didn't want to come home,” she 
told The Worker. “In. the hos- 


times a 


pital I, got used to eating. three, 


a 
ii 
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VICTI 


NEWARK.—Carl Holderman, rightwing “liberal” presi-° 


dent of the New Jersey CIO Council, falsified vital facts 
about the frameup of the Trenton Six and sought to prevent 


~ 


ee 


—Holderman Knifes 
Trenton 6 Defense — 


amily of Mario Russo, UE-CIO member 
Dodge strike by company-hired gunmen. Russo’s known murderer is still at large, but this week a 
‘frameup rap fizzled against Wesley Mitchell, Russo's friend and fellow union man. (See story, Page 2-A) | 
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the Phelps- 


out-of-state labor support for the“ 


campaign to free the six innocent 
Negroes less than three weeks be- 
fore the New Jersey Supreme 
Court opened its hearing on their 
appeal. 

Holderman’s attack was sent in 
a letter to Anthony S. Valente of 
Local 65, United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO) in Cambridge, 
Mass. Valente had written to the 


failing to inform Valente that he 
was referring to O. John Rogge, 
former U. S. Assistant Attorney 
General who is heading the de- 
fense for the Civil Rights Con- 
gress. | 

Equally eypical was his consis- 
tent use of the Bourbon word 
“boy in describing the defendants 
in spite of the fact two of the 


framed men are nearly 40 years 


N sey CIO office for more 
“tall: sg old and none is younger than 24. 
* 


information on the frameup after 
receiving an appeal for aid from 


William Rix, New Jersey district | HOLDERMAN'S» BIAS flared 
UPW representative. through his description of the case 
Out of a total of 17 sentences|When he wrote Valente: “It is a 


in Holderman’s letter, 11 either K®Own fact that three Negroes 
misstated the facts or exhibited a |committed the murder is 
shocking attitude of white “master | murder was a particularly brutal 
race” psychology. one in which a small businessman 
Holderman’s assault on the de-! 45 strangled to death and his 
fense campaign was blasted in qa| wile was beaten so badly that she 
sentence-by-sentence analysis by|Wa@s crippled . . . The only eye- 
oseph Squires, 
ce atile and chairman of | these Negroes and then retracted 
the New Jersey Committee to Free | the identification. 
the Trenton Six. Holderman’s account was pure 
Typical of the Holderman letter | fabrication. 
was his brazen characterization of) as ¥ 
attorneys for three of the framed! His assailant hit him with a soda 


Negroes as “Communist attorneys,’ | bottle. 1 


TRENTON COPS GET LESSONS 
IN ‘PSYCHOLOGY’—OF TERROR 


TRENTON.—Storm signals of a 
fresh reign of police terror were 
seen in Trenton this week when) 


— = 


'fendants but months later, under 


UE-CIO district Witness first identified some of | 


’ 


, the local police force announced 


, 


orders to “question all suspicious 
persons.” 

This order, which went out over 
the signature of the new deputy 
police chief, James A. DiLouie, 
was ominously familiar to Trenton 
Negroes, who have vivid memories 
of last year’s Gestapo order to 
“shoot to kill suspicious loiterers.” 

That dragnet netted police their 
“solution” to the Horner murder 


. Case—with six Negro men as vic- 


£@ 


. 


— 


tims of the now world - famous 
frame-up of the Trenton Six. 
Although this time no tommy- 
gun squad was set up, the new 
plan is for the cops to let “psy- 
chology” guide them. ©* ‘|’ 


: 


: 


® Horner was not “strangled.” 
t 4 ‘for comment. 


UAW Gets Back 


’ 


| 


| 
| 


pled.” 


® It is not a “known fact” that 
“three Negroes committed the 
murder.” 


® There was not “only one eye- 
witness.” There were three. Of 
these three, one categorically said 
none of the six framed men took 
part in the crime. The second de- 
nied resemblance between the 
framed six and the actual crimi- 
nals. The third—Elizabeth Ma- 
guire, Horner's common-law wife— 
also at first absolved the six de- 


police 
mind.” 


Squires wrote Holderman: “Any 
murder is brutal. You’re making it 
a melodramatic ‘particularly bru- 
tal’) one is precisely what the 
Trenton press tried to do when it 
was whipping up a hysteria about 
the case; what the police depart-| 
ment did when it terrorized the! 
Negro community as a substitute 
for solving the case; what the pro-| 
secutor did to prejudice the jury 
during the trial.” 

Holderman was not available 


pressure, “changed her 


® Horner's wife was not “crip-| 


A ‘Liberal’ 
Lets Loose 
The Lynchers 


Elwood 
DEAN 


A READER sent me a column which appeared in 
May 6 in the Bergen Evening Record. It was written by 
William A. Caldwell. 


Mr. Caldwell is a member of the state board of Americans for 
Democratic Action, a redbaiting organization of “liberals” set up to 
promote, President Truman's cold war policies. 

Mr. Caldwell, no doubt, considers himself a liberal. He would 
have us believe he is a “friend of the Negropeople.” But his column 
gives testimony how such “liberals” often feed 
fascism and war, and wind up — whether they 
like the idea or nof—on the same side as the 
most rabid Negro-haters. 

Caldwell says he asked two questions of 
“obvious crumbs and boobs... with whom you 
wouldn't be caught dead on a desert isle. . .. 

“1. What is your opinion of the speech 
Paul Robeson gave at the Communists’ so-called 
(sic) peace conference in Paris? 

“2. Do you think that in the event of war 
between the’ United States and Russia the Amer- 
ican Negro would be disloyal to the United 
States?” 


ELWOOD M. DEAN 


* 


HERE ARE some of the answers Caldwell says he got: “The 
black bastards will turn yellow just like they did in every war.” 

“Robeson’s like all the rest of the rats. They're no good now, 
and they always would put a knife in your back.” 

“We got along without them and the Jews last time; we can 
do it again.” 

“The mistake we made was trying to treat them like humans.” 

* 


YOU WILL remember that what Robeson said in Paris was, 
“It is unthinkable for myself and the Negro people to go to war 
in the interests of those who have oppressed us for generations.” 


Caldwell doesn’t report that. He says, “What the most con- 
spicuous son of Rutgers said at Paris . . . was that if Russia and 
the United States go to war the American Negro wont fight for 
the United States. 

“He orchestrated this theme as you might expect. Maybe this 
isn't the right time to go into that. Our treatment of minorities is 
despicable, but that’s not the question.” 


* 


ISN’T-IT? Brother, that is precisely the question! It’s the ques- 
tion that the Caldwell libérals dare not answer.. They fear they 
might be held responsible to do something about it, and that would 
never do! 


Youll recall that it was ADA’s Illinois Senator Paul 


Douglas who lined up with the Dixiecrats in the recent civil rights 


legislative fight. 


Caldwell says, “Since Crispus Attucks fell in the first clatter 


of musketry on Boston Common, 


democrat and a fighting patriot . 


arrangements for World War III. 


>»? 


the Negro has been a fighting | 
. . and hes making no differente 


In typical liberal fashion, World War III is all decided upon. ) 
It's inevitable, in Caldwell’s opinion. | 
But Robeson is actually carrying forward the tradition of At- 


Wage Cut Bid 


PLAIN FIELD.—Contract 


nego- 


Suspicious persons are those tiations between the Mack Mfg.| 
whom you have reasonable cause|Co. and the United Automobile’ 
to believe have committed a crime,| Workers, CIO, bogged down re- 
or are planning or intending to|cently when company representa- 


commit a crime,” DiLouie says|tives placed a flat bid for a wage 
with a straight face, “usually do|cut before their workers here, in 
not object to being stopped . . .|New Brunswick and in Allentown, 


persons in the wrong will be eva- 
sive and try to offer a long ex- 
planation.” 

And just in case this doesn't 
give them enough leeway, he 
adds: 

“With practical experience, you 
will be able to determine by the 
use of psychology whether or not 
a person is suspicious,” 

Trenton progressives know the 
“psychology” _of _Trenton _cops, 
who are charged with threatening, 
drugging and forcing confessions 


from the Trenton Six. They don’t|}manded of workers with 
ih, ‘** tfive years’ seniority. 


intend to let’ it happen again. 


— 


Pa. 

The big truck - manufacturing 
concern, which last year reported 
a net profit of $2,300,000 after all 
taxes had been paid, demanded a 
13-cent hourly reduction in 
straight time rates and a seven- 
cent cut for pieceworkers. In ad- 
dition, the company proposed 
salaried workers kick back $4 to 
$7.50 a week. 

Other company proposals would 
cut vacation pay 13 to 17 percent. 
Ironically, the greater cut is de- 
more than 


e * 


tucks. Both their names symbolize the fight for democracy. Any 
World War III won't be democratic. Supporting Wall Street’s war 
has nothing in common with the hero of Boston Common. The 
lesson of Crispus Attucks’ contribution is to fight for democracy. 

Our liberal writes, “Robeson has managed to give valid reason 
for Negro-hating to the people who'd be the mass base of our 
always latent American fascism. 

“All that dictator of ours needs is something like this little feat 
of Robeson’s. All he needs is a scapegoat handy and helpless and 
easily identified. All he needs is what dopes would think is an ade- 
quate excuse for hate and blood and terror. 
son slipped into his hand the other day at the place where men 
dared say they spoke for peace.” 

Well, there it all is} It will all be Robeson’s fault if fascism 
comes to America! See how the ADA liberals have it figured out? 


* 


NEW JERSEY ’S illustrious son has taken the offensive against 
Wall Street imperialism. To Mr. Caldwell, Robeson should have 
“stayed in his place.” His conclusion is to silence Robeson because 
the lynching and jimcrow, the brutality and indignity against Ne- 
groes “is not the question.” The ADA. “liberals” want Negroes to 
fight against the Soviet- Union, the People’s Democracies and the 
colonial peoples of Africa, China, etc. — to fight people who want 
the same things we do. . . peace, equality and freedom. 

Caldwell’s answer is the same as that of the lynchlords. He 
attacks the. whole Negro people through their most eminent spokes- 
man. That's why the slave masters lynched Denmark Vesey. They 
don't lynch just “any” Negro. It’s always the “uppity” ones. That 
sets an “example” for the rest. When Caldwell says, “Robeson gives 
a valid reason for. Negro-hating,” he has justified lyriching and its 
political extension, fascism. It’s the same thing that German Social 


..+ That's what Robe- — 


Democratism did for Hitler. 


Caldwell’s reference to Negroes as ‘helpless” is his own wishful 


thinking. It’s also condescension. 


In his imaginary high place of 


white superiority he wants to help-the Negro people — get lynched. 
ADA‘s Caldwell, like ADA’s Paul Douglas are in the ideological 


camp of the lynchers . 
It's the same camp. 


, and the war makers. 


An agreement signed in March, 
1947, granted 23 military bases 
in the Philippines to the United 
States. The agreement runs for 
99 years and includes air and 
naval bases as well as army reser- 
vations. 

* 

Salazar, the dictator of Portu- 
gal, has been in power since 1926. 
Therei s a polltax or edii¢atidrial 


~— 


a 


prerequisite for voting. Military 
service is compulsory. 


. 


Official state motto of Arkan- 
sas, “The People Rule”; of Flor- 


ida, “In God We Trust”; Louisi- 
jana, “Union, Justice and Confi- 


dence”; Missouri, “Let the Wel- 
fare of the People. Be the .Su- 
preme. Law’; -Texas,. “Friendship.” 


Set ‘Keep-Your-Promises’ 
March on Capitol, June 


| 


7 
| 
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A citywide “keep-your-promises” ®— 
march on Weshington from New); . | 
York on June 8 is expected to re- 
sult in a peoples lobby of 5,000 
people knocking on the doors of 
Congress and Blair House to re- 
mind the occupants of a number 
of unkept promises. 

Sponsored by the American La- 
bor Party, the march will high- 
light the betrayal of the people on 
such issues as repeal of the Taft- 
™| Hartley Act, rent control and civil 

rights. ALP leaders said that they 
expected a large number of organ- 
izations interested in one or an- 
| other of the issues involved to join 


RIDES A’ HOSS’ 


CALLED LOvEe TRA&t = ; 


SPEED-UP SAM 


" f DAAR,., 
the demonstration. COMPANY ™ 


On the rent issue the main tar- 
get will be the recent order of 
National Housing Expediter Tighe 
E. Woods, which gave landlords 
large increases in total disregard 

‘of President Truman’s campaign 

‘promises for real rent control. 
=. (Housing and tenant groups have 
«already signified their intention of 
| joining the march. They are de- 
‘manding that the Woods order 
‘be rescinded and. that President 


George Armstead tries to salvage some of his family’s clothes 


F< 


‘Daisy Baptist, sisters. 


after he, Mrs. Muriel Armstead and their seven children had to 


return to their burned out home 


failed to find housing for this family. 


Deputy Commissioner of Ho 


at 437 W. 125 St. The city has 


' 


' 
’ 
; 


'march’s demands. 


Truman show his good faith by 
firing. Woods. | : 

UNIONS ARE expected to send 
large delegations on the Taft- 
Hartley issue. The ALP is de- 
manding outright’ repeal’ of the 
act with restoration of the Wagner 
Act, without any gimmicks or 
amendments. 

Another issue expected to play 
a prominent part in the march is 
the expiration of 52-20 benefits to 
thousands of veterans this July, 
in the face of risnmg unemployment 
in the nation. Sosandall benefits 
for veterans will be one of the 


Negro organizations have signi- 
fied’ their intention of marching to 
the capital to express ‘their anger 
over the betrayal of the civil rights 
promises made by the President. 

A central issue-in the demon- 
stration will be the continued cold 
war policy, which was termed by 
the ALP the biggest . betrayal of 
all. Prior to the June 8 march, 
a series of local rallies and demon- 
strations in. preparation. for it will 


.be held in the city. 


ETT ate - 


WORKS LIKE SIN. 
Ta TRY To GET IN: 
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WONT BE LONG 
Tink HE HEARS THAT CON 
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MARCANTONIO AT BROOKLYN 


New York Citys first mass 
demonstration for the -repeal of 


Taft-Hartley will take place in 
Brooklyn this ‘Monday at 4:30 
p.m. The rally, sponsored by 19 
Brooklyn unions, will be held at 
the steps of Borough Hall. 

Main speaker will be Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio (ALP),: whose. coura- 
geous fight in Congress balked the 
passage of the anti-labor Wood 
Bill, and provided labor with an- 
other chance to win a real repeal 
measure at this ‘session of Con- 
gress. Other speakers will in- 
clude Paul O'Dwyer, counsel for’ 
the striking CIO Brewery Work- 
ers; Rep. Emanuel Celler, and 


using, and Buildings, J. Raymond | 


Jones, (left), okays the ejection order against a group of Harlem 
tenants in a burned building at 437 .W. 125 St., held by housing 


inspector George Waldron. Jones 


, a.Tammany leader in the 13th 


AD where the fire victims are located, then personally called the 


cops on the tenants. 


Fire Guts Harlem Tenement, 
City Refuses Tenants Shelter 


By John Hudson Jones 


A Harlem’ family with seven children still lives in a fire 
gutted building at 437 W. 125 St. because city authorities 
have double-dealed them since May 1, along with several 


other families who were burned® 


out. 

In fact J. Raymond Jones, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Housing and 
Buildings, an O’Dwyer appointee, 

rsonally called 30th Precinct po- 
ice May 13 to eject the families 
for their “safety” after housing of- 
ficials failed to find them homes. 

George and Muriel Armstead 
and their seven children came! 
back home from inadequate tem- 
porary quarters in the basement 
of the East River project because 
thev had no cooking facilities and 
had to be up and out by 7 a.m. 
They were joined in the homeward 
trek by Joseph and Anna Nowlin, 
and their daughter Dolores, 20. 
Among others burned out but who 
found temporary quarters with 
friends were Mrs. Carole Booker, 
and her children Ronald, 7, and 
Georgette 8, and Dorothy and 


ORGANIZED into the United 


Organization, the tenants had dou- 
ble trouble before the fire, having 
been swindled by a floating land- 
lord, Reginald Brown, who rooked 
them for sums ranging from $250 
to $800. They haled him into 
coutt and he now faces 29 counts 
of grand larceny. His trial is 
set for May 27. 

When Jones personally appear- 
ed on the scene Friday, arguing 
that he wasnt “going to be re- 
sponsible if something happens to 
them” Mr. Armstead, footsore and 
weary from looking for a home, 
told him “if you put us out it'll 
‘be over my dead body.” Nowlin 
expressed same _ sentiments, 
and Jones left for the police. 

Soan a detail: of policemen and 
detectives came ordered the 
families aut. Adele Adams, ex- 
ecutive secretary of UHTCO, told 
the police “they'll stay until the 


Harlem Tenants ~ and Consumers 
we eer Gb 
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city finds them homes like they 
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Rank and file longshoremen are 
facing a bitter fight in Congress to 
save the $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000 in back pay due them for work 
performed during the war. 


A Senate Labor and Welfare 
subcommittee in Washington has 
just approved a bill barring such 
payments. The bill contains a re- 
treactive clause banning payment 
‘of old claims. A somewhat similar 
bill, pased by the House, contained 
no retroactive clause. 


The subcommittée’s action was 
carried through by a Democratic: 
majority. It represents a double- 
cross by the Trifman admihistra- 
tion, which had promised the mari- 
time workers that it would not sup- 
port such legislation. : 

More than 22.000 men on the 
East, West and Gulf coasts who 
brought suit for back pay, are af- 
fected. pe 

Many are half starved. The aver- 
age Negro longshoreman in New 
York, for instance, got less, than 
$1,000 to support his family with 
last year. 

The U. S. Supreme Court finally 
ordered the stevedoring companies 
to pay the bills in a decision ren- 
dered June 7, 1948. The suit was 
opposed by a triple alliance of at- 
torneys representing the employ- 
ers, the Government and President 
Joe Ryan of the Internationa. 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

Supreme Court decisions 
supposed to be decisive. 

Nevertheless the triple alliance 


‘ 


are 


is contesting the case again in the 


- 


Negro Longshoremen Fight 
Against Truman Doublecross 


‘ 


U. S. District Court in New York— 
in the same Foley Square court- 
house, where the 11 Communist 
leaders are being tried. 

The unpaid $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 is for overtime work 
performed at night or on week- 
ends or holidays. 

Regular shifts on such off hour 
periods are compensated for by a 
50 percent premitim. (Night work 
is admittedly much more danger- 
ous than day work.) 

The Supreme Court ruled that 
overtime work—in excess of 40 
hours a week—in such periods must 
be compensated for by an addi- 
tional 50 percent rate. The Court’s 
decision, delivered by Justice 
Reed, was very clear on this point, 
and the men are demanding that 
payment be made. 


| 


T-H DEMONSTRATION MON. 


Brooklyn leaders of ClO, AFL 
and independent unions. 


Sponsoring unions and Jabor 
leaders represent a_ cross-section 
of Brooklyn's Jarbe labor move- 
ment. Among them are George 
Troy, president, Brooklyn AFL 
Council; seven locals of the “CIO 
Brewery Workers; AFL « Bakers 
Local 3; AFL Waiters Local 2; 
CIO United Electrical’ ‘Workers 
Local 475. ) +t Se 


Also independent International 
Association of Machinists Local 
402; CIO Gas, Coke and Chem- 
ical Workers Local 121; AFL In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s': Asso- 
ciation Local 968; CIO Shipyard 
Local 13; AFL Building, Service 
Local 32 K: CIO Fumiture Local 
76-B; Wholesale and. Warehouse 
Local 65, and independent De- 
partment Store Local 1250, which ‘ 
represents workers in virtually 
every large Brooklyn department 
store. , 


The unions have constituted 
themselves as the Brooklyn Com- 
mittee to Repeal Taft-Hartley and 
Re-enact the Wagner Act. Lead- 
ers of the unions asserted that 
the rally will be only one step in 
a repeal campaign, which includes 
delegations to Congressmen, peti- 
tions, meetings, letters. 


They called upon all New York 
unions with members residing in 
Brooklyn to urge a turnout to the 
demonstration. 


Membership of the spdnsoring 


unions runs well over 70,000." 


Life of the Party, by. Elizabeth 


Gurley Flynn, appears im the 
Daily Worker three times weekly, 


| 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


Demand 60-Day 
Rent Increase Applications 


A 60-day moratorium on “the 
receipt and processing of all rent 
increase applications in the New 
York defense rental area was de- 
manded this week by Paul Ross, 
chairman of the New York Ten- 
ant Councils. The demand was 
placed with regional housing ex- 
peditor John J. Pendergast by 
Isidore Blumberg, executive sec- 
retary of .the council, after the 
organization staged two demon- 
erraagets > amger of the Empire 
State Building office’ on Wednes- 


\throughout the city 


Moratorium on 


day. 

More than 500 tenants and 
trade unionists jammed the picket 
‘lines at 1:30 and 3 p.m. to de- 
mand the removal of Housing Ex- 
pediter -Tight Woods and for the 
rescinding of his regulations which. 
will guarantee incréases for from 
25 to 45 percent of the landlords 


In the New York: rental area, 


‘some 60,000 landlords have ap- 
\plied for 


applications for sent 
boosts. | SOW bade 


‘We're in Economic Crisis; 
War Drive Won't Avert It’ 


Marxist Economists Confer on Current Situation, Tasks of Pro- 


gressives, as Billions Go for War 


By Bernard Burton 


Federal Judge Harold R. Medina and Prosecutor John F. X. McGohey notwith- 
standing, the world does move according to Marxist-Leninist laws. 
and the names of the puny police agents were not uttered ‘at last weekend’s Economic 


conference of Marxist-Leninist so-¢ 
cial scientists, the conclusion was 
clear: they are like canutes futilely 
seeking to hold back a sea of truth. 


The Marxist social scientists 
gathered at the call of the Jeffer- 
son School to read papers on, an- 


alyze, discuss and weight the eco- 
nomic situation in the United 
States, it effects.on the rest of the|* 
capitalist world (as well as the 
interdctign between the economies 
of the Socialist and capitalist sec- 
tors). 


The conference of 200 Marxist- 
Leninist economists, educators, 
writers and analysts heard and dis- 
cussed papers prepared by such 
men as William Z. Foster, national] 
chairman of the Communist Party; 
James S. Allen, author of World 
Monopoly and Peace and other 
works; Robert Coe, secretary of 
the Farm Research Bureau; Robert 
W. Dunn, chairman of Labor. Re- 
search Association. Chairman of 
the conference was Doxey Wilker- 
son, Jefferson School director of 
curriculum; Sidney Gluck, faculty 


member, was secretary. 
* 


AND ONE CONCLUSION 
stood out: A new economic crisis 
has begun in the United States and 
is spreading throughout the capi- 
talist world. 

This crisis began with the lay- 
offs in the autumn of 1948 and was 
preconditioned by the sharp drop 
from the wartime peak of 1943. 
Nothing that the great masters of 


wealth can do .ean- prevent their 


economic system from” going 
through another of its periodic ex- 
. plosions, arising from the few in- 
dividuals appropriating what the 
joint labor of the many produces. ; 

The futile way out of Truman’s 
“managed economy, Foster wrote, 
. is one of “stimulating industry by 
feeding it huge armaments orders, 
_ by protecting profits at the expense 
of wages, by building up a vast 
war economy, by strengthening the 
general position of monopoly, by 
. cultivating a militant program of 
grabbing world markets, and by 
heading definitely in the direction 
of. war.” . 

The conviction of the capitalist 
that war economy and war is the 
only way out. makes the danger 
. Of war even more urgent .as the 
- economic crisis deepens. For the 
people, Foster said, the alternative 
must be a fight to shift the burden 
of crisis from their backs through 
such steps as real wage increases, 
cuts in prices and profits, a demo- 
cratic tax program, 30-hour week, 
_maintenance of farm prices, im- 
proved social security, housing and 
other needed public works, demo- 
cratic loan and trade -policies with 
other countries. 

As another paper on The Cold 
War and Foreign Markets shewed, 
American capital's attempt to save 
and increase. its billions in. war 
profits at the expense of the rest 
of the world has also failed. 


- THE MARSHALL PLAN: has. 
“not brought succor either. .The 
working people of Europe have 
e more impoverished. Tru- 
man’s “Bold New Program” is of 
no avail either. Not only do the 
working people abroad fight super- 
exploitation carried on under 
sounding _labels 


“democratic” 


markets. Of course, these capital- 


oe 
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Though their names 


fret under Washington's -drive to 
clear all competitors out of foreign 


ists still fear their own working 
people more than they do the en- 
croachments. of U. S. capital. Bs 

Meanwhile, with * American 
“aid,” production and real wages 
in the Marshall Plan countries are 
still below pre-war levels, and 
even these will sink as the crisis 
spreads from the U. S. Without 
American “aid,” production and 
real wages in Eastern Europe have 
shown a steady rise, and the: rise 
won't be interrupted because these 
economies have cut loose fom 
the instability = papa. 


FOR AMERICAN WORKERS, 
the cold war has meant a further 
reduction of their living standards 
and has accelerated the factors 
making for crisis. The large export 
of foodstuffs (mostly for sale in 
black markets) has meant higher 
prices for food here. Machine in- 
dustry exports have declined 50 
percent since the beginning of the 
'Marshall Plan. The embargo on 
trade with. the  anti-imperialist 
countries has meant a tremendous 
drop in job roducing orders, es- 
pecially in the machine tool in- 
dustry. 

Dunn’s paper on the conditions 
of the workers proved that .there 
has been a steady decline of living | 
conditions, which began even be- 
fore the war ended. More than) 
five million workers are now un-| 
employed, another ten million are 
only partially employed, with the 
heaviest sufferers the Negre work-| | 
ers, the voyth,. the woman and| ° 
the older workers. 

And Coe’s paper on the see 


UE Scores 
Carey-Block 
Disrupters 

CHICAGO. — UE local union 
officers and stewards here this 
week. condemned the disruption, 
and red-baiting activities of the 
Tames B..Carey-Block-ACTU ele- 
ments who’ are: attempting to un-' 
dermine the VE, 

The stewards and officers at a 
city-wide UE wage campaign 
rally on May 4 endorsed a reso- 
lution which stated: 

“The Carey-ACTU clique sched- 
uled a “Bust-the-UE” caucus for 
May 7 and 8 in Dayton, Ohio. 
While our members are being 
faced with unemployment, with 
speed-up and rate cuts, these mis- 


leaders travel to Dayton, Ohio to 
attack the UE. | 

“We condemn, this meeting and 
demand this clique stop: its disrup- 
tion. This meeting will not put one! 
dollar more into the pay envelope: 
jof any UE mémber.: It will not’ 
stop one single layoff. It can only, 
serve to disunite and disrupt us at 
a time when. the utmost unity and 
cooperation is so desperately 
needed.” 


~ Press Roundup, a summary of 
editorial comment in the metro-| 


| 


inted in Wall Street, but even} 


oreign capitalists are beginning to 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


politan press, appears each day in, 
the Daily Worker, : 


‘benefitted in the- past years. One 


shattered the cozy propaganda 
that the nation’s farmers have 


example: it has been ballyhooed 
that. purchase of farm tractors 
went up 55 percent. between 1940 
and 1945. Fact is, though, that 
two-thirds of all farmers in _ this 
mechanized country of ours own 


no tractors. 

The paper on military spending 
and the economy pointed up the 
fact that: “Paralleling the militar- 
ization of the Federal budget and|- 
the diversion of the countrys re- 


government structure by represen- 
tatives of Big Business and Big 


Brass.” 

. * 

THE WHOLE PICTURE 
thoroughly documented with sta- 
tistics which the conference will 
publish for general distribution, 
adds up to a general conclusion 
that if the people want jobs and 
advancing living standards, they 
must fight the wealth-sapping war 
drive of big business. 

Essentially, however, economic 
crises and the additional misery 
they bring for the people are part). 
of capitalism. “There is no way 
to patch up the present social or- 
der,” Foster's paper concluded, “so 
that it will serve the interests of 


the people. 

“Capitalism is hosdibidie reac- 
tionary and decadent. Its contin- 
uation can only lead to further 
and more disastrous economic 
chaos, fascism and war. The power 
of monopoly capital must be 
curbed and_ eventually broken. 
Capitalism must be supplanted by 
a new economic and political sys- 
tem, Socialism. 

“Inevitably, therefore, the 
awakening masses, particularly the 


sources to military. purposes, 
been the increasing control of the 


trade unions, unless they are to be 
defeated by big business, will be 


compelled to build a democratie 
coalition government, and to move 
towards the waaay oe of a 
People’s Democracy, upon 
the nationalization of the banks 
and key industries, the introduc- 
tion of planned economy, and the 
accepted social leadership of the 
working class. Such a People’s 
Democracy would have to «work 
definitely with a perspective of 
the eventual establishment of So- 
cialism. For Socialism is the only 
final alternative to the chaos and 
disasters of the dying capitalist 
system.” 

THE MOST RELIABLE 
TO SEND PAR TO 


§ RUSSIA and ROMANIA, Duty 
Prepaid is Through 


PARCELS 10 RUSSIA, In 


391 EASTERN PARKWAY 
Brooklyn 16, N, ¥X, 


Telephone; MAin 2-1771 


@ LICENSED BY THE USSR e@ 
Agencies in principal cities in U.S.A. 
WE SEND PARCELS to PALESTINE 

All Parcels Are 100% Insured 


@ NEW AIB MAIL SERVICE ¢6 
Especially for medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 

Takes 4 or 5 days te USSR 


Our New York Office: 


: 


e| 


139 WEST 56th STREET 
Tel.: CO 5-4554 
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BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Business Machines 


TYPEWRITERS 


, wv goa | ae 


‘any prices for foreign 
language typewriters 
MIMEOGEAPHS 
Sold, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


s.. 


SS RSH SHSUNAN RANE AREA ee 
oat Tit iid Lit Tis tat fot bat Out OOt G00 TE DED Aft fUe Ut) tit fda] 


— 
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Mimeos, Adders, 
Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
VE UNION SHOP 


eMU 2-2964-5 tr. tin sts 


° nr. dist St. @ 
dled dedadaddadadedadatadadadadadadaded 
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Carpet Cleaning 


RUG CLEANING BY 


| DEMOTHED 
INSURED 


FREE STORAGE TO SEPT. 1 
Colonial Carpet Cleaning Co. 


JE 6-3747 1307 Webster Ave. 


Bronx, N. Y. 


_ 


_—_——— 


cleans your rugs for only 


E sham- 
xpert am 7 8 


pooing, repair- 
ing, dyeing all si 
types of rugs. Domestic 
Moderate Rug 
prices. 
FREE SUMMER STORAGE 
SECURITY CARBPET CLEANING CO 


ME 5.7576 474 E. eg 


Bronx, N. Y. 


Flowers 
000606000000000080 


LOWERS 


AND FRUIT BASKETS 
Delivered Anywhere ” 


© 
. 
* 
« 
: 

ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
2 ° 


GR 3-8357 = 


02000006000 00600008000680 
Insurance 


LEON BENOFF 
| Insurance’ for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 
MElrose 53-0984 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


kinds of insurance including auto- 
medio fire, life, compensation, etc. 
798 BROADWAY 


im 


Meving and Storage 


. . CALIFORNIA 


LOW RATES! 


Gomplete 

Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 

Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 

Wash: and all intermediate points. 

im New York en all abecve. points. 
FREE STORAGE — 36 DAYS 


‘vw VAN SERVICE 


Florida. Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 


Washington,. Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennesseee, Arkansas and al; way points. 


Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 
C@NCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
114 Liberty St., New York €, N. Y. 


& WEST COAST | 


GB 565-3826 


I pms 


| 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 BE. 7th S&T. . GR 77-2457 


near 3rd Ave, 


EFFICIENT ® RELIABLE 
| NRE 


————— 


Opticians and Optometrists 


Oficial IWO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
265 W. 34th St., mear Eighth Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO. 38-3243 


jJ. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


a 


‘Official Iwo Bronx Optometrists 
EYES EXAMINED ' 


GLASSES FITTD 


762 EE. 167th ST... BRONX 
Tel. JErome %7-0622 — 


GOLDEN BRO/ 


| Official I Iwo B’klyo Optometrists | 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
| Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only  effice 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Fel. NEvins 8-9166 — 


Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


| IN QUEENS... 


A Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
8908—IG4th St. (opp. Macy's), Jamaica 
8:30. m.-$ p. m. daily OL 8-2952 

Records and Music 


Available Again 
SONGS FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


3 10” Record Album — $3.93 
Phone and Mail Orders Filled . 


EXCLUSIVELY at. — 
THE MUSIC ROOM 
129 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

LU 3-4290 


NEW. SONGS 


BETTY SANDERS 
1. The Fireship 
2. Johnny I Hardly Knew You 


PETE SEEGER 


l. Keep My Skillet Géed and dieaes 
3. Cumberland Meuntain Bear Chase 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP: 
§ 154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th Bt.) 
8 Open till 16 P.M, @ O8 4-9400 


i 


_ 


J. SANTINI & Bros.; Inc. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL: AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING | 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


IT'S SO INEXPENSIVE 


TO Rid Yourself or 
UNWANTED 
per treatment. Fameus experts re- 
S meve unwanted hair permanently 
vacy. Sensational new methed . 
quick results . . lowered costs!) 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites 1101-1102 


1870 Lexingto Ave. LE 4-2222 
932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


Opticians and Optometrists 
: OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS . 


UNION SQ.. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Feurth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Reom 319 


HAIR Forever: 
from face, arms, legs or bedy. Pri- 
Men alse treated. Freecensultation. 10 3-421? 


N. Shaffer « Wm. Vogel — GR 7-7555 


_ 


— ‘ 


_~ 


Say ...I saw your ad 
im The Worker 


 — 
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Restaurants 


JADE -~~, 
MOUNTAIN | 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 


GR 7- 9444 
© Quality’ Chinese Food @ \ 


wv EM 1.65 ry 


—_ 


ESKAZIAL 


227 W. 46 St.—C1 6-795 il 
Undertakers fale 


_ Funeral Director forthe WO 
I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE... Breoklyn, N.Y 
Day Phene 


Night Phene 
DI 2-1273 DI 2-2726 
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civvies next week and try swing- 
ing that bat in Yankee uniform 
in the big test for Joe's ailing 
right heel. 

The Clipper hasn't had a bat 
in his hands since April 11 when 
he left the club in Dallas and 
flew back to John Hopkins 
Hospital for further treatment. 

DiMag is hoping that next 
week's workout sessions will 
show that his injured gam has 
recovered enough to allow him 
to get back into the Yankee line 
up soon. 


YOUNG NEGRO OUT- 


- 


~ 
~ 


,. 
+ : 
OO OR 


In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


FIELDER ot the New York 
Cubans, Gillermo Vargas, shown 
getting his batting eye in focus 
for the big opener“against the 
Baltimore Elite Giants at the 
Polo Grounds Sunday. 


JOE LOUIS throws an arm around outgoing promoter Mike 
Jacobs as the retired heavyweight champ moves into Mike's seat. 
Louis’ International Boxing Club has hooked up with Madison 
Square Garden and 20th Century to practically lock up all the 


7 major istic promotions in the country. illilinne c 08 pend 


Easter Back With a Bang 


“WORKER” READERS CAN take additional pride in the 
sports section that gave them a scoop on the interesting big league 
potential in the person of Luke Easter, slugging Negro first-baseman 
of the San Diego Padres. Our early line on Luke preceded by far 
what has since become general rave notices up and down the Pacific 
Coast League. 


All this is by .way of telling you that Luke, despite bone chips 
in his knee which kept him out for a while, is back in the lineup 
again but good. And here’s our California colleague Nat Low in 
with another of fine dispatches: 

LOS ANGELES.—Fabulous Luke Easter, his injured knee 
heavily bandaged returned to the lineup this week aftem,a 13-day 
layoff as the San Diego Padres came into town for their series with 
the Los Angeles Angels at Wrigley Field. 

At the end of the week this is what had taken place. 


® Easter tied the all-time Pacific Coast League record for 
homers in a single series—six—which was established by the late 
Tony Lazerri in 1925. 


® Drove in 12 runs to boost his RBI to 48 in 37 games. 


® With 10 hits in 28 times at bat kept his average at a re- 
sounding .359 (fourth in the league). 


® And on Sunday smashed the all-time attendance record for 
a PCL game at Wrigley Field when an overflow throng of 23,083 
mobbed the premises to see the greatest gate attraction since the 
immortal Babe Ruth. . (There is not the slightest doubt that if 
Wrigley Field had the capacity, more than 50,000 fans would have 
turned out for Luke, so phenominal was the interest in the great 
Negro slugger.) 


Easter’s six homers, coming in clusters—two on Wednesday, 
two on Thursday and two on Saturday—represented the most ex- 
traordinary display of sheer power hitting this town has ever seen. 
None of the blows, and I was at the ball park all week except Friday 
when Henry Wallace was in town, travelled less than 360 feet and 
most of them were a bit less or considerably more than 400. 

With the Angel pitchers working on him carefully and not 

iving him anything on the inside to pull over the short right field 
lien Easter had to “reach out” and hit ‘em where he could. As 
a result, he drove two over the left field wall, three into deadaway 
center field and one over right. Two of the center field blows 
carried to the scoreboard which, in cag you don't know Wrigley 
Field here, starts atop the last row of the center field bleachers. 

Los Angeles sports writers, getting their first glimpse of Easter, 
could write about nothing else all week. The Mirror man described 
one of Luke’s homers as “falling out of the stars,” and the Examiner 
writer called his two Thursday blasts “the longest homers seen in 
Wrigley Field in many a moon.” 


When the Easter wrecking job was over Los Angeles manager 
Bill Kelley doefully repeated what the other managers around the 
circuit have been saying since opening day, “Isn't there some way 
in which Easter could steal first so we can win a couple of ball 
games? When the h——1 is Cleveland gonna pull him outta here?” 

Luke’s six homers during the series were truly amazing, but 
I think the fans got their greatest thrill from something which took 
place before one of the games—on Saturday to be exact—when in 
12 cuts at the ball he hit seven of them out of the park including 
one which almost cleared the scoreboard. That drive, Im sure, 
was closer to 500 than to 400 feet. When Luke hit the seventh to 
hell and gone and ambled back to the dugout the crowd gave him 
an ovation such as I have rarely ever seen or heard in sports and 
the Los Angeles players, lined up by the dugout watching him, 
joined in the applause. 

Oh, yes, you want to know what Easter’s overall marks at 
the plate look like. Here’s how. He's got a total of 13 homers in 
37 games, and of his 38 hits for the young season 24, or about two- 
thirds, have been for extra bases. (He's pounded out 11 doubles 
in addition to his 13 homers.) I have lost track of the number of 
walks he has drawn. ; 

Needless to say, of course, if Easter continues at anywhere 
near the pace he is currently travelling at—and he is under par, 
mind you, because of his bad knee—he will break every existing 
PCL batting record on the books. 

And every existing attendance record, too, as the unprecedented 
throng at Wrigley Field Sunday proved. | 

L see no reason to go back on my earlier predictions: In Luke 
Easter baseball has come up with its most dramatic star since thé 
immortal Bambino! 

* 

JOE DI MAGGIO will give it another try by climbing back 
into his Yankee monkey suit next week to see how the injured right 
heel holds up. You can bet that Joe, one of the most magnificent 
competitors of our time, will give himself all the worst of it in haste 
to get into the lineup. The same sort of psychology that kept him 
going last season despite the terrible burning. pain, swinging his 
big bat to the very last so long as there was a chance his Yankees 
might still steal off with the pennant, limping his way around the 
bases, giving it everything he had going for those fly balls no 
matter how far he might have to trot on that crippled leg to haul 
them down. 

Now it’s one thing to admire the guts and self-sacrifice of such 
an effort—the way those Red Sox fans stood up and chereed Joe in 
his final game against them last season despite the fact that he was 
single-handedly and on one foot trying to knock them out of their 
pennant struggle with the Indians. But it’s quite another thing 
for the Yankee management to indicate that rather than put DiMag 
on the retired list for the rest of the season and give his gam every 
opportunity to recover with full rest, they'd prefer using him on an 
in-and-out basis for the rest of this campaign. 

The Yanks, of course, have $90,000 invested in Joe this year, 
and want some sort of return on it. That DiMag has darn near 
crippled himself playing ball long beyond what the physical limits 
of his contract called for, is of no particular interest to the front 
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olice Brutality a 
Proved in Protest 
To City Council 


HOUSTON, Tex.—An inter-racial delegation of 15, or- 
ganized by the Civil Rights Congress and the Progressive 


Party called upon teh Houston City Council last week in 
—® protest 


Negro to Be 
Candidate for 
Va. Legislature 


NORFOLK, Va.—The pastor of 
the Ebenezer Baptist Church of 
Portsmouth, Dr. Havey N. John- 
son, last week announced his 
‘ candidacy for the Virginia State 
Legislature in the Democratic pri- 
maries to be held on Aug. 2: His 
announcement followed a meeting 
of representatives of various civic 
groups who voted to draft him for 
the campaign. Even before his 
announcement, Dr. Johnson _re- 
ceived the endorsement of the 
Young Men's Civic Organization 
of Portsmouth, | 
“ Dr. Johnson, a past president 
of the Baytist General Association 
of Virginia, is the fourth to an- 
nounce for the two seats in the 
Legislature to be filled’ by Ports- 
mouth voters. He is the only 
Negro candidate in the race. 


Dr. Johnson issued a statement 
in which he pledged, if elected, to 
represent “all of the people” re- 
gardless of race or color. He is 
credited with a good chance of 
election provided that he receives 
the active and united support of 
the Negro people and white pro- 
gressives. Observers here _ re- 
called that in last year’s election 
for the Portsmouth City Council 
a Negro candidate came within 
a dozen votes of election. 


WHILE PORTSMOUTH is the 
only city in the Tidewater area 
where there is already a certainty” 
that a Negro candidate will make 
the race for the Legislature, it 
appears likely: now that there may 
also be a Negro candidate for one 
of the five seats to be filled by 
Norfolk's voter.. 


Attorney C. Amett Bibbins of 
Norfolk this week reported that a 
number of people have urged him 
to run. Attorney Bibbins is an 
active member of Norfolk's Com- 
munity Democratic Club. 

There have been reports also 
that there might’ be a Negro can- 
didate for the Legislature from 
Suffolk, either in the Democratic 
primaries or running in the gen- 


‘press charges. With the white 


against the growing 
threat on the lives of Negro 
Houstonians by the city police. 
The delegation called the attention 
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entered the race weeks ago after 


of the City’s Fathers to the follow- 
ing acts of brutality against the 
Negro people: 

(1) Mr. Louis Hurrington, 390, 
bleeding from a wound on his fore-. 
head, walked into the Police Sta- 
tion April 9th to report that he had 
just been struck across the head 
by a bus driver who slung his 
money changer at him. Instead of 
aiding Hurrington, the police took 
him back to the bus, beat him to a 
pulp, dragged him bleeding and 
half unconscious down the street 
and booked him on assault charges. 
He is so intimidated now that he 
won't press charges. 

(2) Mr. John Batiest, a 77-year- 
old Negro man who has lived in, 
Houston for 37 years, was riding 
the bus May 6th when a young 
white hoodlum got on: and told 
him to get to the back of the bus. 
While the old man ‘was slowly | 
walking back, the white man) 
struck him down, lacerating his 
face. A white couple who had be- 
friended Batiest called the police 
to intervene. The police took the) 
two men down to the station. 
There, they freed the white man 
after encouraging Batiest not to 


/ 


hoodlum out, the police made no 
effort to protect Batiest and would 
never have booked his assailant if 
the NAACP had not intervened. 


(3) Mr. Newton Veazy, 23, died 
from a blow on the head Feb. 8th 
— four days after he was released 
from the city jail. The youth's 
father found the funeral home am- 
bulance driver intimidated and re- 
luctant to tell where he picked 
Veazy up and in what condition ' 
he found him. 


The Mayor's answer was to con- 
tinue the spirit of intimidation by 
questioning only the Negro spokes- 
men as to where they live. How- 
ever, the City Councilmen are be- 
ginning to feel the heat of popular 
resentment by Negroes and white 
united against police brutality. 
They are all the more conscious of 
an offensive by the Negro people 
since this delegation followed one’ 
organized by the NAACP last week 
which asked the right for Negro 
doctors to practice in the County 
hospital and for-Negro citizens to 


} 


eral elections as an independent. 


have full use of the public library. 


‘ical beliefs — he 


'Wallace in 1952 he would gladly 


Negro Wins Council Seat; : 


Spurned $10,000 Bribe 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. .C.—Des- 
pite an effort to disfranchise Negro 
voters here and an attempt to bribe 
a Negro candidate in the council- 
manic race, the Negro candidate 
won. An unprecedented number of 
Negro voters turned out to cast 
their ballots. 

He is Dr. W. P. Devane, who 


endorsement by Negro churches 
and several civic groups. 


He has been active in the church 
and civic life of this community| 


euiaiientinns. Under those condi- 


since his tesidence here. It is re- 
ported that his backers are the 
ones who have fought all-along the 
graft and sell-outs which have 


Dr. Devane was offered the. 
bribe as the result of a large turn- 
out of Negroes to register when the 
city declared that all voters in the 


been an intégral part of the city’s 
political pattern for several years. 

Over 2,000 Negroes, which 
figure represents approximately 40 
percent of the total registration 
here, were registered in a concen- 
trated drive by Negro leaders and 


election would have to re-regict«r. 

In relating the bribe offer, Dr. 
Devane said that a well-dressod 
man, whom he did not know 2nd 
does not know yet, approached 
him and offered him $10,009 if he 
would get out of the council race. 
‘Devane said that he refused the 
offer and warned the man not to 


tions, he was conceded as having 
a “very good chance.” 


molest him: 


UrgeTruman, AchesontoEn 


fs 
> 7% 


Cold War, Start Peace Drive 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Fifty-eight Texans, among whom are leaders in church, lavor 


signed a_ letter calling 
peace and an end to the Atlantic 
war pact, FTA Local 75 delegate 
Jaqueline Nelson was _ expelled 


May 11 from the Houston Area 
CIO Council. 


The written charges against her 
were extremely vague—as one 
delegate put it, , 
they were strict- 
ly “ideological.” 

In calling for 

the vote to ex- 

pel the dele- 

gate, Council 

President Dun- 

can made the 
ees be Jacqueline Nelson 


would _tell-_anyone -his - polit- 


just wouldn't! 


vote for him but he couldn't vote 
for him when he was a candidate 
for the Progressive Party. 


Wires and communications from | 


the national and regional offices) 
of FTA as well as a letter written 
by Local 75’s executive board, 


pointing out that delegate Nelson 
was putting into effect FTA na- 
tional convention decisions—were 
ruled out of order by the chair! 


and not allowed to read to| 
the Council membership. 


put it in an affidavit and, further, 
if the Democratic Party supported 


’ 


Vv 


’ 


IN A MEETING stacked with 
Murray-controlled Steel officials) 
and NMU caucuseers, delegate | 
Nelson took the offensive, denounc- 
ing the jimcrow attitude in the 
Council on the appointing of 
Council committees and conven- 
tion delegates, She dealt, too, with 
the fact that the Council executive 
board originally hatched the purge 
idea on March 23 during the midst | 
of Local 75's life and death strike 
centered at the Anderson-Clayton 
compresses and that Council ma- 
neuvers were designed to sabotage 


the strike. 


She proudly pointed to the 
record of FTA Local 75 which) 
seems to be the only CIO union 
in the area struggling for wage 
increases. this -year.. As for the 
local’s support of the Progressive | 
Party, she cited were it not for, 
Progressive Party-supported Marc- 
antonio, the vicious Wood bill 
would have already passed the 
House of Representatives. | 

Despite the fact that Jaqueline 
Nelson was expelled, her atte at 


' 
’ 
: 


the first committee appointed by | 
the president following the clos-| 
ing of her statements, contained | 
two Negro members on a three- 
man ‘Tallying’ Committee. Miss) 
Nelson announced that she is ap- 
pealing the local Council decision | 
to her own International | 


and civic organizations have signed an open letter addressed to President Truman, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, and Senator Tom Connally, calling for peace. The letter 


ClO Council Rightwing Ousts 
Woman Who Challenged Jimcrow 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Because she refused to answer 
whetehr or not she is a Communist, because she campaign- 
ed for Wallace in the November elections and because she 
for” 


emphasizes the fact that war 
must be . prevented since “it 
is universally acknowledged that 
another war would bring un-- 
‘old horrors and unspeakable suf-- 
fering to all mankind.” The sigi- 
ers urge the President and t.e 
State Department “to change co: 
course from one of ‘cold war to 
one of, peace.” They claim that 
the Atlantic Security Pact “has un- 
deniably assumed the character 


not so much of a pro-peace move 
as an anti-Soviet move. 


The President, the State De- 
partment, and the Congress are 
finally urged to “re-direct the. 
course of American policy towards 
the establishment of peace through 
negotiation between our govern- 
ment and that of the Soviet 
Union.” 


Among the signers are Mrs. L.. 
A. Anderson, secretary of th Na-~ 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People of Plain- 
view; Effie Wood, Fin. secretary: 
ILWU Local 218, Dallas; Prof. 
Ernest Patterson, University of 
Texas; Nicholas F. Pinto of the 
American Veterans Committee in - 
El Paso; Rev. J]. P. Churchwell of ° 
Houston; Rev. W. D. Lewis of 
Houston; Edgar L. Smith, Dalas— 
attorney; Edmon Leville, mem- 
er Local 18, International: Hod. 
carriers, AFL, Houston A. W. 
Dupree, Sr., member Local 774, - 


‘carried sufficient weight so that;|Carpenters, AFL, Dallas; James — 


W. Hombree, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, Local 294, 
Smithville; Mrs. Blanche E. Hen- 
derson, member, Business end 
Professional Women's Club, Pecos; 
Joe E. McDuff, president, Farm- 
ers Union, Baytown; G. Jf. Sut- 
ton, prominent Negro-leader 


Are the Hoovervilles Coming Back? 


LAYOFFS AND OFFICIA 


By Giles Cooper 

PIKEVILLE, Ky.—The Big 
Sandy Valley of Kentucky is again. 
in the grip of unemployment and 
depression. The dark hungry days 
of the mid thirties have returned. 
In Johnson County, which has a 
population of only 25,000 approx- 
imately 1,000 are unemployed. 
Pike County, the richest coal pro- 
ducing county in this field, -has 
more than 3,000. In all there are 
approximately 20,000 out of work 
in this area, of whom half are coal 
miners. 

The truck mines are hardest hit. 
In Pike County practically eyery 
one of the 500 truck, or wagon, 
mines -are shut down. The rail 
mines are not working with full 
crews or full time. The crews have 
been cut about half and the days 
to two or three. | 

According to merchants, busi- 


L INDIFFERENCE BRING 


in various places and 50 percent 
for the entire area. Icy fear shows 
in the faces of miner and business 
men alike as they discuss with fore- 
boding the terrible condition of 
this region in the thirties. 

* 

DURING the last depression 
the Federal Emergency Relief 
Agency designated Big Sandy 
Coal Field Problem No. 1. Then 
as now, all or almost all of the 
truck mines of the area were shut 
down... 

The railway mines owned by 
larger companies were also hard 
hit. Forty-two of Pike County’s big 
mines shut down. Of the two that 
kept going one was in receivership. 
From 1936 to 1940, $100,000,000 
was spent by the F. E. R. A. on re- 
lief in the Big Sandy. And since 
relief standards in this area were 
pitiably low com to standards 


ness is off from 20 to 80 percent 


DESTITUTION TO KENTUCKY’S MINING FAMILIES—NO RELIEF NEAR 


ginia fields, this means that the 
majority of the population was on 
relief. 

Now there is no direct relief 
of any kind. There is no work. re- 


sation checks are very small, and 
many unemployed miners have al- 
ready used up that due them: This 
depression threatens to be much 


more severe than the last one. 
* 


BUSINESS MEN blame the 
southern freight - differential and 
the cupidity of the railroads whose 
lobbyists have blockade the canal- 
ization of the Big Sandy and its 
tributaries, the Levisa and Tug 
Forks. The Big Sandy Valley As- 
sociation, headed by Dr. W. QO. 
Thompson, a leading dentist of 
Pikeville, is actively lobbying in 
Washington for‘the canalization of 
the river. Backing them are, the 


lief. The unemployment compen-| 


owners of the small wagon mines 
andemost of the rank and file min- 
ers. ba 

The railroads the absentee 
owners* of some of the largest 
mines (really captive mines), and 
rather surpringly, John L. Lewis, 
all oppose canalization. 

The various officers of the 
UMWA, except those of wagon 
mine locals, are playing a dubi- 
ous role. They dutifully send in 
telegrams to congressmen opposing 
canalization, or some one sends 
them in for them, and then they 
deny any knowledge of the tele- 
grams and declare-vehemently that 
they are canalization. — 

Questioned about the YMWA’'s 
official opposition to canalization, 
several union officials at the de- 
mand of John L. Lewis, ex- 
plained that canalization, though 


dsjare drastically reduced 


region, was not an adequate :vlu- 
tion and probably would s.r :ly 
result in transferring unemploy- 
ment to some other area—no doubt 
one with inferior coaf. 

They pointed out that it was 
not the rail differential, that was 
primarily responsible for growing 
unemployment, but the increasing 
use of labor saving machinery— 
even in comparatively small mines. 
They contend that unless both the 
working day and working week 
wages 
raised, much of the population of 
the entire area will be economically 
surplus and possibly permanently 
unemployed. 

WHEN THIS REPORTER ad- 
ded “under capitalism,” they looked 
startled and then nodded. After. 
a tightlipped silerice one said: “Yes 
free enterprise is freeing the min- 


in the nearby arid West Vir- 


small ‘business*men of thé area, the! the 


desirable .from, the standpoint of 
is Geena health of the entire! hood, 


ers from both, work and a. jiyeli- 


/ 
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Cops Slug 4 Harlemites in a Wee 


Davis Forces Police Inquiry 


Vicious police attacks on four Harlem citizens were reported this week to the of- 
fice of Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, whose immediate protest to authorities secured a 
promise: of full investigation. In one incident, Joseph Goodwin, 21, of 410 Lenox Ave., 


é 


and Henry Jenkins, 43, of 2419 
Seventh Ave., were beaten with 
blackjacks as they were prepar- 
ing to report Traffic Patrolman 
Davis 6f the 32d Precinct for fail- 
ure to stop a teen-age gang fight. 


Goodwin and Jenkins demand- 
ed that Patrolman Davis intervene 
and were told “I don't care if 
they kill xeach other.” 


“And when I tried to tell him 


the kids might hurt each other,” 
Jenkins told Horace Marshall, 


Councilman Davis 
tive, “he told me to get back 
across the.street and shut up. 


| 


representa- | 


reports on the house at 446 W. 
164 St., where tenants have been 
fighting for three years with the 
landlord to make the dwelling 
habitable.) 


The House | Live In: 
‘Worse Than Foxhole’ 


| (This is the fourth: in a series of 


the fire there was no flush box. 


in the bathroom. 


The only provision for garba e 
disposal is the dumbwaiter shaft, 
down which the tenants 


it will be removed from some time. 


‘must 
throw all their waste hoping that 


f Eyes on 


Atrica 


UN Bloc Whitewashes 


S. African Expansion 


By “VIGILANS” 

The weak*resolution adopted 
by the United Nations General 
Assembly last Saturday on the 
question of. discrimination 
against Indians (and, by impli- 
cation, against Africans and all 
non-whites) in South Africa is 
still another sad revelation of 
the complete control which the 
Anglo-Saxon imperialist powers 
have over the U. N. 

In light of the fact that the 
Union of South Africa repre- 
‘sents‘a fascist danger to African 
and world peace, and that its 
racial oppression is more vicious 


of the fact that the South Afri- 
can government, in open def- 
ance of the U. N., this year an- 
nexed the former mandate terri- 
tory of South West Africa in- 
stead of bringing. it under the 
U.N. Trusteeship as the General 
Assembly repeatedly requested. 
The compromising stand of 
the U. S. delegation, coupled 
with the support of. the British, 
encouraged South Africa to pro- 
ceed with its annexation schemes 
and now protects that fascist 
regime from world censure. 


IT IS, OF COURSE, not 


merely the Anglo-Saxon ties be- 
tween the ruling classes of the 
U. S. and Britain and the white 
minority in power in South 
Africa which explains this 
shameful business. The basic 
reasons are to be found in the 
tremendous investments’ of 
American and ‘British capitalists 
in South ‘Africas gold mines, 
diamond fields, coal, oil, man- 
ganese and other resources. 
The only way to abolish ra- 
cial oppression in South Africa 
or anywhere. else—to abolish it 
completely and firially—is to ab- 
olish the imperialist . system 
which feeds on and_ profits my 
such oppression. 


Doorbells throughout the build- 
ing have been out of oxder for 


months. 


Yes, its worse than a foxhole, 
says Ania, because when a fox- 
hole gets too tough to live in you 
can always’ go out and dig your- 
self another, but when your home 
crumbles around you, what with 
the housing shortage and Jimcrow 
walls — you're stuck. eo | 

STUCK, -THAT IS, until you 
turn, as he did, to the United Har- 
lem Tenants and Consumers Or- 
ganization, 57 W. 125 St. It was 
through this organization that the’ 
Anias got the April 22 court order. 
And they're going to follow .that 


. MR. ANIA, a combat veteran of 
sat cules Rv eye ‘World War II, swears the hgtfse he 


self, and then proceeded to take lives in is.“worse than a foxhole.” 
names and addresses of witnesses Ania and his wife live in Apart- 


ae? as ment 10 at 446 W. 164 St. In 
a Davis dereliction of ee aGGh tie walak Gre in 


7 Pe ae Fe ee the apartment and one room was 

oy hs 7° pre! — q Je akins | entirely burned out. On April 25, 

es Wee yd eaten 1949—more than three years later 
were sei#ed. Jenkins received se- 


. oe - |—the first action to repair the dam- 
ioe en pre, mae mar rae 4 hit age was taken by the landlord, ae 


that only after a court order had 
Mrs. Vernester Jackson, 255 W. 


143 § oa. ag a been ‘issued on April 22. 
3 St., an eyewitness to the beat-| FoR Two AR ;, 
ings, told The Worker: sane following 


«é h b . hi : 
on - heed with lackjacks-” E Beating Natives 
| e e th } 7 
OK, Says Britenion sion scsi dey ie 


Both Goodwin and_ Jenkins 
|in a house they can really live in. 
LAKE SUCCESS.—Britain’s La- 


and degrading even than Ala- 
bama’s and Mississippis, the 
Assembly's resolution, proposing 
a nice, friendly “round table 
discussion’ among the Indian, 
Pakistan and South African 
governments, was worse than 
useless. The representative of 
the Soviet Union and the eastern 
‘democracies showed their dis- 
gust by abstaining from the vote. 


FAILURE TO censure the 
South African regime, or to se-° 
cure a UN investigation of con- 
ditions in that countgy as pro- 
posed, but ‘not pressed, by the 
Indian delegation, becomes all 


the more reprehensible in view , 


eaKV, 


DuBois Reports On Peace Meet. 


were found guilty of disorderly 
conduct and fined $3 in Washing- 
ton Heights Court. Jenkins, a 
hospital worker, was dismissed 


= 
; 


e liberation 


from his job as a result of the 
incident, he reported. 

Captain Cornelius Lyons of the 
82d Precinct, to whom Marshall 


presented the facts of the case, 
promised an immediate investiga-, 


tion. 

In another incident, Charles 
Corbett, of 107 W. 143 St., and 
Peter Marshall, 63 W. 140 St., 
were beaten by mounted police 
near the Savoy Ballroom. 


—_—_—_ 


en a 


Anti-Imperialists Unite 


MANILA.—The leftwing Philip- 
pines Congress of Labor Organ- 
izations announced this week the 
establishment of an organization 
to combat Anglo-American im- 
perialism in the Far East. The 
organization will spur the national 
movements in_ the 
Philippines, Burma, India, Indo- 
nesia and French Indo-China. 


bor government was sweating this 
week, trying to explain away re- 
cent revelations of shocking con- 
ditions of slave labor in Tangan- 
yika, a British trustee territory. 
| A United Nations visiting mis- 
sion reported this week that some 
workers in Tanganyika get only 
a few cents a day, and that they 
are subject to solitary confinement 
and corporal punishment for in- 
fractions of the strict rules. A 
similar report last year complained 
of natives being “whipped and 
caned’ by colonial labor contrac. 
tors, 

In reply, 
stated: 

“While these punishments ar2 
used as infrequently as possible, 
and only when all other discip- 
linary measures have failed, the 
retention of the power to impose 
them ... is still considered neces- 


>”? 
sary. 


_ ...Not So Funny 


etl 


—_ 


' THE DAR (Daughters of 
American Reaction) has once 
again refused to permit Hazel 
Scott, internationally famous 
pianist, to perform in Washing- 
ton’s Constitution Hall. This is 
the second time in four years 
that Miss Scott has been stopped 
by the ‘for white artists only 
sign on the door of the capital's 
best known concert hall. Rumors 
that pianos in Constitution Hall 
are jimcrow—i.e. they have no 
black keys—have not been con- 
firmed, but there is no doubt that 
D. A. R. stands for disgusting, 


arrogant racism. 


° oO oO 


SHHHH! THE DAILY NEWS, 
followed faithfully by an uptown 
newspaper, has just “discovered” 
that the Communist Party is in- 
terested in the national origin of 
its membership. “Jimcrow!” yell- 
ed the News. Ditto, echoed the 
Harlem rewrite. But the Copper- 
head News and the uptown Tom 
completely overlooked the fact 
that Benjamin J. Davis had been 
jimcrowed” into a national leader 
of the Communist Party, and 
that Henry Winston, another 


, Negro was  “discriminately” . 
Sed Bass es 


! 


chosen a s the man who ad- 
miisters its entire national or- 
ganization. The government, 
however is treating both as 
ing programs for Negro freedom 
as are the white defendants. 
° ° ° 

THE NAACP REPORT on 
civil rights describes the year, 
as “one of great promise but 
scant fulfillment.” Sounds like*a 
descfiption of one Harry S. Tru- 
man to us. And, besides, the 
year never promised us anything 


—it was Harry speaking when we 


came in. 


JACKIE AND CAMPY put on 
such a show against the Cubs 
out in Chicago last Monday af- 
ternoon with their combined 
bats and Jackie’s base running 
that it stirred the racist embers 
in sportswirter Dick Young of 
the Daily News. Instead of two 
top-notch athletes, Young saw 
and wrote about entertainment 
worthy of “Buck and Bubbles.” 
And the Negro spectators weren’t 
fais to Young—they were in- 
spired “revivalists.” Seems that 
“color, literary .and otherwise, 


just went to the man’s head. 


— 


- it Aa 


the British government | 


equals—equally guilty of advanc- | 


Joins Burma’s 


Quisling 


NEW DELHI—Prime Minister 


Nehru of India announced this 


week a plan under which the gov- 
ernments of India, Britain, Paki- 
stan and Ceylon would join with 
quisling Burmese Foreign Minis- 
ter E. Maung and Premier Thakin 
Nu to crush the ‘Communist 
armies of liberation with bomb- 
ing attacks. 


Aged Farmer Beaten 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—Shelton 
Lorick, 76, Negro farmer, report- 
ed this week that he was aris oe 
from his home by 15 unmasked 
men, carried by auto to a wooded 
section, then stripped and beaten. 
Lorick suggested the “motive” 
may heve been an argument he 


chicken 10 years ago. 


had had with a white man over a 


“I have attended the greatest 
meeting of men éver assembled in 
modern times to advance the 
progress of all men.” 

These are the words of Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, noted historian, 
describing the recent World Peace 
Congress in Paris, in a communi- 
cation received this week by the 
Council on African Affairs, 

“The Paris outpouring for peace 
was extraordinary, Dr. DuBois 
wrote. “The colored world was 
present not simply on sufference, 
not with the aie Anglo-Saxon 
condescension, but as members of 
a world movement ip full right 
and with full participation. 

“As I sat on the presidential 
tribune, I saw seven Haitians, 27 
from India, two from Indonesia, 
12 from Madagascar, four from 
Morocco, three from Mongolia, 
five from Puerto Rico, 18 from 
Tunis, 60 from Viet Nam, 18 from 
French black Africa. There were 
other colored folk from France 


itself, from Cuba, Central and 
South America, and three dele- 
gates from the United States. 

“At two sessions black men pre- 
sided. One of the best. speeches 
was delivered. by Gabriel D*‘Ar- 
boussier, vice-president of the Af- 
rican Democratic. Rally, whom 
the audience rose to. applaud. 
Paul Robeson was given a tumul- 
tuous ovatien. . Mme. Thai Thi 
Lien spoke for Viet-Nam_ with 
long applause... On the World 
Committee elected by the Con- 
gress was a black African vice- 
chairman, and 13. of the 140 com- 
mittee members were colored. 

“The Manifesto of the World 
Congress faced definitely _ the 
colonial and color questions, “We 
are against colonialism, which 
continually breeds armed conflicts 
and threatens to play a decisive 
part in unleashing a new world 
war, it declared. “We condemn 
the fostering of race hatred ‘and 
enmity among peoples. ” 


es cs 
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(The following letter was 
written by an eight-year-old Har- 
lem girl to her mother in Balti- 
more, describing her first May 
Day march, Her name is withheld 
on request.) 

May 1, 1949 
New York 31, N. Y. 
Dear Mother: 

I“am writing this letter on a 
Sunday morning. Mother I went 
to a May Day parade Saturday. 
Just guess what I saw? 

I saw some funny men and a 
funny little car house and some 
women. and some.,funny chil- 


| 


dren.. And some bands played 
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pretty sound y 
Shall Not Be Moved.” 

And some of the women and 
men said “Mr. Truman, we re- 
member what you promised in 
November. We want homes.” 
And then the band played “Soli- 
darity Forever.” And some men 
and women said, “Mr. Truman, 
we remember what you promised 


- in November—We want jobs!” 


And then they said, “Listen Wall 
Street, drop that gun, youre not 
fooling anyone.” 

And then the band played, 
“We're Gonna Roll Our Union 


“eT % 


On.” And the men and women 
said, “One, two, three four—we 
don’t want another war.” And 
then they said, “Johnny wants a 
home—not a gun. And then 
they said, “Jimcrow must go.” 
And then the dancing class came 
and they danced. 

The band played again; it 
played “Hold The Fort.” 

I was in the parade, too. I 
carried a sign. 

Well, mother, I have to say, 
good luck, goodbye, From ---M, 

P. S. Jimcrow must go! Jim- 
cow must go! Jimcrow must gol 
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Marcantonio Speaks Monday at 
Brooklyn T-H Demonstration 
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Set ‘Keep-Your-Promises: 


March on Capitol, June 8 


—See Page 2 


A Letter from 
The Deathhouse 


“ ... Bessie I received your letter today and was indeed 
glad to hear from you and also very glad to hear how much 
and how hard you are working for us so that we may get justice 
and if there is any to be got we know that you will get it for 
us. All the boys say that they have faith in you and that they 
thank you very much for what you are trying to do for them. 
And that they are praying and hoping that it will not be long 
before you and the rest of them get justice for us. 


“Bessie for myself I am praying and also trying to smile 
like you say but the ‘smile is not the real thing because it is 
very hard to smile in a place like this when I have been put here 
for nothing. But I try not to worry so much about it because 
I guess it could of happened to any one else as well as myself. . .” 


The letter above was 
written by John McKen- 
zie, one of the six con- 
demned men now in 
solitary confinement in 
the Trenton death house 
for a murder they did 
not commit. He wrote 
it to Bessie Mitchell 
(left), sister of Collis 
English and sister-iit- 
law of McKinley Forest, 
two others of the Tren- 
ton Six. Mrs. Mitchell, 
an AFL garment worker, 
has been _touring the 
country under auspices 
of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, arousing public 

, opinion to free the six 
SIE MITCHELL innocent men, 


os 7 *, _* 
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A citywide “keep-your-promtses” ©—— 


march on Weshington from New 
York on June 8 is expected to re- 
sult in a people’s lobby of 5,000 
people knocking on the doors of 
Congress and Blair House to re- 
mind the occupants of a number 


of unkept promises. 


Sponsored by the American La- 
bor Party, the march will high- 
light the betrayal of the people on 
such issues as repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, rent control and civil 
rights. ALP leaders said that they 
expected a large number of organ- 
izations interested in one or an- 
other of the issues involved to join 
'the demonstration. 

On the rent issue the main tar- 
get will be the recent order of 
National Housing Expediter Tighe 


'E. Woods, which gave landlords 


Jarge increases in total disregard 


| 


‘of President Trumans campaign 
_promises for real rent control. 
Housing and tenant groups have 


already signified their intention of 


‘joining the march. 


George Armstead tries to salvage some of his family’s clothes 


after he, Mrs. Muriel Armstead 
return to their burned out home 


and their seven children had to 
at 437 W. 125 St. The city has | 


failed to find housing for this family. 


Jeputy. Commissioner of Housing and Buildings, J. Raymond 
Jones, (left), okays the ejection order. against a group of Harlem 
tenants in a burned building at 437 W. 125 St., held by housing 
inspector George Waldron. Jones, a Tammany leader in the 13th 
AD where the fire victims are located, then personally called the. 


cops on the tenants. 


Fire Guts Harlem Tenement, 
City Refuses Tenants Shelter 


By John Hudson Jones 


A Harlem family with seven childten still lives in a fire 
gutted building at 437 W. 125 St. because city authorities 
have double-dealed them since May 1, along with several 
other families who were burned®— 


oul, 

In fact J. Raymond Jones, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Housing and 
Buildings, an O'Dwyer appointee, 

wat SW called 30th Precinct po- 
ice May 13 to eject the families 
for their “safety” after housing of- 
ficials failed to find them homes. 

George and Muriel Armstead 
and their seven children came 
back home from inadequate tem- 
porary quarters in the basement 
of the East River project because 
they had no cooking facilities and 
had to be up and out by 7 a.m. 
They were joined in the homeward 
trek by Jageph and Anna Nowlin, 
and their daughter Dolores, 20. 
Among others burned out but who 
found temporary quarters wiih 
friends were Mrs. Carole Booker, 
and her children Ronald, 7, and 
Georgette 8, and Dorothy and 
Daisy Baptist, sisters, 
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Organization, the tenants had dou- 
ble trouble before the fire, having 
been swindled by a floating land- 
lord, Reginald Brown, who rooked 
them for sums ranging from $250 
to $800. They haled him into 
court and he now faces 29 counts 
of grand larceny. His trial is 
set for May 27. 

When Jones personally appear- 
ed on the scene Friday, arguing 
that he wasn't ing to be re- 
sponsible if ll ra happens to 


them” Mr. Armstead, "Gallien andi. 


weary from looking. for a home. 
told him “if you put us out it'll 
be over ~s te d body.” Nowéin 
expressed the same _ sentiments, 
and Jones left for the police. 
Soon a detail gee ane and 
detectives came ordered the 
families out. Adele Adams, ex- 
ecutive secretary of UHTCO, told 
the police “they'll stay until the 


in the nation. 


_ Harlem | Tenants 1 ne * Consumers) 


city finds ance rang dike they} 
promised,” | 


They are de- 
manding that the Woods order 
‘be rescinded and that President 
‘Truman show his good faith by 
firing Woods. 

UNIONS ARE expected to send 
the Taft- 
Hartley issue. 

manding outright repeal of the 
act with restoration of the Wagner 
Act, without any gimmicks or 


1 amendments. . 


Another issue expected to play 
a prominent part in the march is 
the expiration of 52-20 benefits to 
thousands of veterans this July, 
in the face of rising unemployment 
Expanded benefits| T 
for veterans will be one of the 
marchs demands. 

Negro organizations have signi- 
fied their intention of marching to 
the capital to express their anger 
over the betrayal of the civil rights 
promises made by the President. 

A central issue in the demon- 
stration will be the continued cold 
wat policy, which was termed by 
the ALP the biggest betrayal of 
all. Prior to the June 8 march, 
a series of local rallies and demon- 
strations in preparation for it will 


be held in the city. 


BSet Ki eep-Your-Promises’ 
Z March on Capitol, June 8 


—— 


"SPEED- uP SAM, 
COMPANY MAN.. 


RIDES a’ HOSS’ 
CALLED ‘LovE THAT BOSS’ 


WORKS LIKE SIN 
Ta TRY To GET IN: 


WONT BE LONG | 
The. RE HEARS THAT CONG 


’ 


MARCANTONIO AT BROOKLYN 
T-H DEMONSTRATION MON. 


New York: Citys first mass 


‘demonstration for the repeal of 


Taft-Hartley will take place in 
Brooklyn this Monday at 4:30 
p.m. The rally, sponsored by 19 
Brooklyn unions, will be held at! 
the steps of Borough Hall. 

Main speaker will be Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio (ALP), whose coura- 
geous fight in Congress balked the | 
passage of the anti-labor Wood 
Bill, and provided labor with an- 
other chance to win a real repeal 
measure at this session of Con- 
gress, Other speakers will in- 
clude Paul O'Dwyer, counsel for 
the striking CIO Brewery Work- 
ers; Rep. Emanuel Celler, and 


Negro Longshoremen Fight 
Against Truman Doublecross 


Rank and file Jongshoremen are 
facing a bitter fight in Congress to 
save the $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000 in back pay due them for work 
performed during the war. 


A Senate Labor and Welfare 
subcommittee in Washington has 


just approved a bill barring such 


payments. The bill contains: a re- 
troactive clause banning payment 
of old claims. A somewhat similar 
bill, pased by the House, contained 
no retroactive clause. 


The subcommittee’s action was 
carried through by a Democratic 
majority. It represents a double- 
cross by the Truman administra- 
tion, which had promised the mari- 
time workers that it would not sup- 
port such legislation. 

More than 22,000 men on the 
East, West and Gulf coasts who 
brought suit for back pay, are af- 
fected. 

Many are half starved. The aver- 
age Negro longshoreman in New 
York, for instance, got less than 
$1,000 to support his family with 
last year. 

The U. S. Supreme Court finally 
ordered the stevedoring companies 
to pay the bills in a decision ren- 
dered June 7, 1948. The suit was 
opposed by a triple alliance of at- 
torneys representing the employ- 
ers, the Government and President 
Joe Ryan of the Internationa. 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

Supreme Court decisions are 
supposed to be decisive. 

Nevertheless the triple alliance 

is contesting the case.again in the. 


| 


U. S. District Court in New York— 
in the same Foley Square court- 
house, where the 11 Communist 
leaders are being tried. 

The unpaid $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 is for overtime work 
performed at night or on week- 
ends or holidays. 

Regular shifts on such off hour 
ousted are compensated for by a 
90 percent premium. (Night work 
is admittedly much more danger- 
ous than day work.) 

The Supreme Court ruled that 
overtime work—in excess of 40 
hours a week—in such periods must 
be compensated for by an addi® 
tional 50 percent rate. The Court's 
decision, delivered by Justice 
Reed, was very clear on this point, 
and the men are demanding that 
payment be made. 


,Brooklyn leaders. of CIO, AFL 


and independent unions. 


Sponsoring unions: and _ labor 
leaders represent a _ cross-section 
of Brooklyn’s larbe labor move- 
ment. Among them are George 
/Troy, president, Brooklyn .AFL 
Council; seven locals of the CIO 
Brewery Workers; AFL Bakers 
Local 3; AFL Waiters Local 2; 
CIO. United Electrical Workers 
Local 475. 


Also independent International 
Association of Machinists Local 
402; CIO Gas, Coke amd Chem- 
ical Workers Local 121; AFL In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation Local 968; CIO Shipyard 
Local 13; AFL Building Service 
Local 32 K; CIO Furniture Local 
76-B; Wholesale and Warehouse 
Local 65, and independent De- 
partment Store Local 1250, which 
represents workers in virtually 
every large Brooklyn department 
store. 


The unions have. constituted 
themselves as the Brooklyn -Com- 
mittee to Repeal Taft-Hartley and 
Re-enact the Wagner Act. Lead- 
ers of the unions asserted that 
the rally will be only one step in 
a repeal campaign, which includes 
delegations to Congressmen, peti- 
tions, meetings, letters, 


They called upon all New York 
unions with members residing in 
Brooklyn to urge a turnout to the 
demonstration. 


Membership of the sponsoring 
unions runs well over 70,000, 


Life of the Party, by Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, appears in the 
Daily Worker three times weekly, 
} Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


Demand 60-Day 


Moratorium. on 


Rent Increase Applications 


A 60-day moratorium on “the 
receipt and sing of all rent 
increase applications in the New 
York defense rental area was de- 
manded this week by Paul Ross, 
chairman. of the New York Ten- 
ant Councils. The demand was 
placed with regional housing ex- 
peditor John J. J. Pendergast by 
Isidore Blumberg, executive sec- 
retary of the council, after the 
organization staged two demon- 
strations in‘front of the Empire 


State Building office on Wednes- 


day. 

More than 500 tenants and 
trade unionists jammed the picket 
lines at 1:30 and 5 p.m. to de- 
mand the removal of Housing Ex- 
pediter Tight Woods and for the 
rescinding of his regulations which 
will guarantee increases for from 
25 to 45 percent of the landlords 
throughout the city. 

In the New York rental area, 
some 60,000 landlords have ap- 
— for applications for rent 
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FAMILIES ON THE 


bse 


her two daughters, Sharon and 


Miller Road. She works in Press Steel. 


Workers Answer 
Ford Challenge 


By Joseph North 


“every American to take a 


careful look. 
Disregard the millionaire 


publishers who have tried and 
condemned the working-class 
defendants a thousand times 
over; appraise the gist of the 
trial cooly. ’ 

The mountain has labored and 
brought forth—not one mouse—but | 
thirteen rats, which is a mag- 
nificent tribute to the produc- 
tive capacity of free and private 
enterprise. The basis of the Gov-| 
ernment’s case lies primarily on) 
the testimony of their rats, or to 
put it more delicately, their 
agents-provocateurs, their labor- 
spies. 

They are paid by the G-men 
to enter the ranks of the Commu- 
nist Party and to emerge with 
something the FBI wants them to | 
report for its pre-conceived frame- 
up purposes. 

The customary way to learn 
about the program and activities 
of a movement like the Commu- 
nists would be to study their pro- 
gram—its printed in millions of 
copies—learn their official position 
on public issues, study their rec- 
ord, and join, if you wish. But 


Forella Jean, picket Gate 4 on 
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Prosecution Bases 
Case on Stoolpigeons 


The mountain labored and brought forth a mouse.—Aesop’s Fables. 


Tom Clark’s gumshoe bureaucracy has reached mountainous proportions as any 
Square trial of the Communists. Then it rested its case. What has it brought forth? It’s 
your good money and your priceless freedom that’s being expended here so it behooves 


\ 


Cleveland Unionists Oust 


FBI Spy Against Communists 


CLEVELAND.—John V. Blanc, stoolpigeon for the 
FBI in the trial of the national Communist leaders in Fed- 
eral Court, New York, has been removed from his post as 
secretary of the Cleveland CIO United Auto Workers 
Council. At its regular meeting Monday night, the coun- 
cil, which represents 30,000 auto workers here, voted this 
action unanimously. : 

The action against the labor spy, who was active in 
the United Auto Werkers while reporting to the FBI, drew 
support from all groupings in the council, despite a bitter 
fight now taking place between the left and right wings. 

Blanc was the holdover secretary. He did not run for 
reelection to the post, but continued to hold office until 


disputes over the recent elections are ironed out. 


\ —_ 


_, 


the FBI agent goes in to come out |“war.” When they supported 
purposely with the big lie, the dis-| Henry Wallace they ieally wanted 
torted report. ‘Thomas E. Dewey to win. When 
How would the Catholic, for! 3,500 Communists went te Repub- 
example, accept the veracity of |lican Spain and 1,200 died there, 
somebody sent into their organ-|they meant, in reality, to give their 
ization by the KKK? The Klans-|lives to Franco. 
man could argue that he “joined” | * 


the Church, but the Catholic and, THE COVERNMENT’S | fure d 


any other sensible person would) 


By William Allan © 
DEARBORN. — Sixty-two thou- 


sand Ford workers, now in the 
third week of their strike against 
speedup, this week moved to 
strengthen the strike on all fronts 
in answer to Henry Ford II's blunt 
challenge to a fight to a finish. 


Ford, in a telegram to Cyrus 
Ching, head of the U. S. Media- 
tion Serviee, made it crystal clear 
that the company refuses to dis- 
continue its profitable practice of 
working its employees in excess 
of line speéds established by agree- 
ment with the union. 


Ford ‘cautioned the Mediation 
Service that it should proceed 
: “ny 

See columns by George Mor- 
ris and Milton Howard on Page 
9 for more about the Ford 
strike. 

XY a 
“with caution” if it decides to en- 
ter the strike. At Tuesday's nego- 
tiating session; the Detroit repre- 
sentative of the Mediation Service 
was in attendance as an observer. 


Ford was serving notice that it 
would not accept any settlement, , 
either by mediation or negotia- 
tion, that would in any way force 
it to cut down what it considers 
its God-given right to extract 
‘every last ounce of labor value 
from the bodies of its wage slaves. 

In: an- obvious falsehood, the 
company declared the union was 
trying to set production standards, 
which Ford insists is a company 
prerogative. But, as a statement 


issued by the union -declares,. the. 


issue in the strike is not the set- 
tling of production standards but 
fighting the company’s chiseling 
and speeding up of standards al- 
ready sct. 


WHEN FORD'S challenge was 
made public, the union leadership, 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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: ne ‘ ee Nicholas Arena 
= = {this weekend 


know what to expect. 


ther strategy is borrowed from the 
book-burners of Berlin. They have 


oo Bazaar 
ae om opens. Clothing 
¥. ‘or all the fam- 

% . furnishings, 

stoys and games 
will be on sale. 
§ The little girl in 
the photo plays 
with some of the 
toys that will go 
on sale, ' 


Event: 


Time: Going on Now 
Place: St. Nicholas Arena 


That crowd you see jamming the corner of 66th St. 
and Amsterdam Ave. at the St. Nicholas Arena is made up of 
the hundreds of men and women and children rushing to 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES | 


the Labor Press Bazaar, which 
takes place this weekend. 

The _ much-talked-about event, 
jointly sponsored by the Daily 
Worker and Morning Freiheit— 
two working class mewspapers— 
opened on Friday-night and con- 
tinues Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday. More than $100,000 
worth of merchandise will be on 


OF THE PRESS CO., INC., 50 E. (2th St., 
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6 Months 
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. tossed a number of Marxist olassics 
THEREFORE, dear reader, can|—read and studied in hundreds of 
you take the word of a man like|American __universities—into _ the 
John Victor Blanc or William |slow-burning Foley Square fire. 
Cummings who testified they re-| . These books, in their full con- 
cruited friends and relatives into|text, are carefully kept from the 
the Communist Party and then’ jury. They may see but sriatches 
turned their names over to the | and shreds, particular pages and 
FBI? The Government asks you paragraphs torn out of context. 
to. So does the Judge. _ What would a churchman think 
And yet not one of these bought-| if he were asked to judge the Bible 
and-paid-for witnesses has been'solely upon a reading of say, the 
able to produce a wisp of genuine |Songs of Solomon? 
evidence that any leaflet, any} So books, or rather, pieces of 
pamphlet, any book the defendants books, are on trial. This is the 
wrote or taught called for forcible pattern they want for America: 
overthrow. Herbert Philbrick, the}read this, American, this chapter, 
Boston spy, admitted, for example,|that verse, but go no further. In- 
that not once in his nine years terpret it as we tell you. Freedom 
undercover espionage in the Party of thought, of inquiry, has reached 
did he ever see a Communist | this pass in our country, 
armed or a written document call | Ordinary words have lost their 
for force. Louis Budenz, the pomp- meaning at Foley Square. Cus- 
ous Judas, admitted under cross-|tomary routine action of a politi- 
examination that not one issue of cal organization are twisted into 
the Daily Worker ever called for direst significance. If you recruit 
force. This admittedly, is a tough members, the word “recruit” is ut- 
hurdle for the prosecution as Tom tered as though #t were a call to 
Clark once admitted at a Congres-(march on the White House’ gun 
sional hearing. For this is truth. [in hand. If the Communists sz 
But Tom Clark and J. Edgar|“mobilize” to free the Trenton Six 
Hoover are resourceful men skilled |it is supposed to mean something 
in the ways of the Cestapo. So | akin to taking the Jersey capital 
they concocted the canard of the by storm. 
“Aesopian language.” The prose-. 
cutors have been obliged to ig-' 
nore the Communist Manifesto’s | 
century-old explicit injunction 
« grr mages ; Sten | the Daily Worker “was a guest 
arg the ae Pana sets [Teporter at a section meeting in 
July, 1947. His crime? “He re- 
say one thing but mean another. | 
When they say “peace” they mean’ 


Point of Order 


* 


A REVEALING INSTANCE: 
stool-pigeon Angela Calomiris tes- 
tified that John Gates, editor of 


(Continued on Page 12) 


By ALAN 
MAX 


6.50 
oe 


-) » (Continued on Page 10) | 


This is the way the testimony of the FBI stoolpigeons at the 
Communist trial generally goes: 

“I recruited my entire family into the Communist Party and 
then reported them to the FBI. I did this as a service to protect 
the American home. | 


“I visited the homes of friends and let them invite me to stay 
for dinner —then I reported to the FBI what they. had spent*on 
the meal. I did this in the spirit of the good old American tradition 
of fair play. 

“I sold labor pamphlets to my sister, my brother-in-law and 
my three cousins and reported their names to the FBL I did this 
because I believe in freedom of the press.” 8 


i 
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Veterans Face Worst Betrayal 


adjustment act and its $20 a week erans. The VA, now directed by {rising rapidly within the few 
benefits for 52 weeks to veterans a hard headed railroad operator, | months as more more 
' Carl Gray, sent its legislative | youths are leid off in the small 
field men into Congress with in- |}shops and woe. Sond 
to extend the life - goa neg aed a and per- te 
may die on e ps , 
pre ot put the heat} Economy was the battlecry off aaa a ag been ree 
on Congress. | VA lobbyists. They spread the fact|08 ep vl ened 9 bill 
The major veterans organiza-|that almost $3,400,000,000 has (ALP-NY) who _— ae 5 os be 
tions, while on record for exten-; been turned ‘over to veterans in|¢xtending the life 
tion of 52-20, are short on action. | unemployment benefits since the|more years and ‘ill weetg |erans 
Their legislative representatives|end of the war. They whispered it| benefits to $35. The 
be| was introduced at the request of 
are busy testifying before various|around that the cost might 
Congressional committees on anti-|twice as high it 52-20 were ex-|the Young Progressives of America. 
communist legislation. They have-| tended. | Veterans who have exhausted 
not squawked or even peeped tO} With unemployment rising, and/| their ts are entitled to re- 
Congress about veterans unem-| with business attempting to lower|apply for more weeks under 
ployment benefits. the wages in industry, the _VA/|Marcantonio’s bill. Merchant sea- 
The Senate Labor Committee) |obbyists let slip some hints to|men, denied benefits under the old 
headed by Sen. Elbert Thomas|Congressmen that veterans with-jact, would be brought in under 
The Worker Washington Bureau (D-Utah) made no plans toO| out benefits might be used as the}Marcantonio’s measure. The bill 
-WASHINGTON.—That self- ac-| move on measures extending the/ first wave in industry’s attack enjalso removes the provision deny- 
claimed friend of the veteran, Rep.|2ct. Ner have the American Le-| wages, They didn’t ‘use those| ing benefits to veterans who refuse 
John Rankin (D-Miss) says he’s| gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars,| phrases. They were a little subtier,| to rae d strikes. 
not “going to do a damm thing”|Amvets and American Veterans|but the meaning was clear. Marcantonios bill rests in Ran- 
to insure consideration before his|Committee been pushing them. Of the %,500,000 veterans who/kin’s veterans committee along with 
committee of three bills extending * ‘have received 52-20 benefits, more}two other measures. One by Rep. 
unemployment benefits to 15,000,-| A SMOOTH piece of double_|than 1,040,000 have exhausted] Walter Huber (D-O), a member of 
000 veterans. crossing by the Veterans Admin- | their benefits. The $20 is the only|the Veterans Committee, simply 
His statement to The Worker] istration is one of the major rea- | means of support for another mil-|extends the act as it now stands. 
last week may mean the tolling of| sons for this amazing lack of |lion. The number of veterans en-|Another by Rep. Arthur Klein (D- 


the bells for the Serviceman’s Re-! interest in the welfare of vet- |tering the 52-20 Club has been'NY) extends the act and increase! i 


jure. 


: 


|52-20 To Be Knifed as Trusts Scheme te Use Ex-Gis Against Unions ‘ 


benefits to $80 weekly with an ad» 
ditional amount of $5 for each de 
pendent. ‘. r 
_ "THE YOUNG PROGRESSIVES — 
have launched a. major campaign 
in rt of Marcantonio’s meas- 
million petitions are be- 
ing circulated by them 
7 Soamo . A mass youth 
y in. Washmgton "* 


uled for June 6, folle 
iw at 
two-day national conf on | 


‘economic needs of youth. 


7 the national CIO and. 


AFL have remained silent 
on 52-20 extension, numerous lo- 
cal unions have adopted resolu- 


‘tions and sent them on their way 


to the House Veterans Affairs and 
Senate Labor Committees and 
their congressmen. 

Less than two months remain to 
get action in Congressional com- 
mittees and on the floor of Com 
gress on the Marcantonio bill, 
any other 52-20 bill. For a San 
gress which has been shunting 
aside social legislaton while rush- 
ing passage of war bills, this time 
is short. 


TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION PUTS RIGHTS FOR NEGROES 
IN COLD STORAGE 


WASHINGTON. — Truman Administration leaders in’ 
the House this week acted to place civil rights in cold stor-| 


age. Although committees are holding hearings on anti-poll | 


tax and FEPC legislation, neither@— 


reaches the Senate floor, it must! 
has been scheduled for consider- secure 64 votes before it can even | 


ation by the House. On the other |}¢ considered. It must then secure 
hand, the Democratic chieftains |64 votes to limit debate to enable 
in the House, after consulting with/final action to be _ taken. These | 
President Truman, have set up 4/stumbling blocks have enna | 
See ey timetable -f © rimore formidable because of the! 
OB ae ten “top _ bills’ |action of a bloc of Democratic’and 
which exclude all|Republicans in the Senate last 
= #™@™civil rights mea-|March adopting a new rule which 
og ures. requires two thirds of all members 
bg yam Sen. J. How-|of the Senate to invoke cloture. he 
Bo 2 eee ard McGrath (D-|——— oo 
sae -onn), chairman) T-—7 REPEAL SINKS 


SPEAKERS AT GARDEN RALLY FOR PEACE 


On the platform at the Madison Square Garden peace rally in New York are (I. to r.): Henry 


of the D ©mO- | DEEPER IN MORASS Wallace, Progressive Party leader; H. Lester Hutchinson, British Labor MP; Michele Giua, Italian 


cratic national] 


: ee Lae A committee, two| Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law Socialist Senator; and Mrs. Eslande Goode Robeson, wife of Paul Robeson. 
Be ie 


ee Se Tt works ago intro- stalled deeper in the morass of the|_ - International fighters for peace at the New York Madison Square Garden rally which climaxed 
bo eaduced four civi] | House Labor Committee this week} the Wallace “Peace Tour” with European legislators. L. to R.: es Wallace, Progressive Party 


FERGUSON rights bills, in-{@% Democratic members of the! leader... . “The North Atlantic Pact is a covenant with death. 


cluding anti-lynch, anti-poll tax,|Committee met for two days and Navy veteran and Labor member of Britain’s House of Commons. 


>? 


H. Lester Hutchinson, Royal 
. “I am not prepared to fight 


: decided to delay consideration of| in a third world war to restore the fascism which we destroyed i 1945. . ” Michele Giua, Socialist 
FEPG d . i y m . ele Giua, Socialis 
etn die ee re a Po any new labor measure. member of the Italian Senate. . . . “Today Italian industry is again producing for war. We cannot eat 


lynch bill sponsored by Sen. Hom- The Democrats were split three; guns... .” Mrs. Eslande Goode Robeson, wife ef Paul Robeson. 


. “I know that every sensible 


er Ferguson (R-Mich), however. | WY: One small group wanted a Negro in this country ~ feels that if he must fight any future war for democracy. the proper place to 


has already been reported to _the| Laft-Hartleyized labor law without begin such a fight is right here... .” 
full committee by the Senate Ju-|imjunctions. A second group want- 


"—The Worker Phote by Peter 


diciary subcommittee. Observ ers ed the little Taft-Hartley law in| 


here feel that if McGrath were, the form of the Sims Bill with in- | # \ 
seriously concerned with pushing |Junctons written by House Speak- : 

for prompt action, he would have | © Sam Rayburn (D-Tex). The 

chosen to report and improve the third group wanted the toughened 


Ferguson bill rather than simply|¥p Wood Bill which amounts to 
throwing more bills in the hopper. the Taft-Hartley law. All three 


oe (“( ee WASHINGTON.—A_ Senate Judiciary subcommit- 
ros Ss ces aw tee barred Arthur Schutzer, executive secretary of 


the New York American Labor -Party, from testi- 
In the June issue (just out): fying on the Mundt and. Ferguson police-state bills be- 
cause he insisted on making a statement before replying 
‘Soviet Anti-Semitism”: The Big Lie to its questions on “Communist” affiliation. 

An Editorial Sen. Herbert O’'Conor (D-Md), ordered Schutzer off 
the stand after the ALP secretary protested the subcom- 
NA mittee’s inquiry into his political beliefs as a prerequisite 
(Second in an important series on Zionism) : for his testimony opposing the two police-state measures. 

7 By Moses Miller Schutzer was asked whether he was or had ever been 
Answer to a Eetter a member of the Communist Party. He said he wanted to 


(The much-diccusced Pravde article) make a statement before teplying to the question. 
ie O Conor interrupted him. “Before you make any 
en ee ee | kind of statement, I want you to answer yes Or no, ” he said. 
At all book stores Fern’ Po EDN AS REE: : “The very putting of the question is imposing a re- 
Z20c a copy S New York.3,N.¥. straint on the right of testimony of an American citizen.” 
Special rates for bundle orders4 Enclosed pleasé find $ ..8| Schutzer replied. “Let me state my views. It will take 
Bae ....se.seesssceeeeeseeeeeeeeeerseeeee | ONC minute,” he requested. 


SUBS $2.00 A YEAR 1 acaress socees O'Conor, his voice pars and his face red. in: anger, 


Zionism and the State of Israel: 1 


— Hearing on Police-State Bill 
. 


demonstration of the real purposes 
of these bills. Youre cutting off 
free speech. . . .” Two capitol cops 
grabbed the Laber Party secretary 
before he could finish his protest. - 
They began to drag him out of 
the hearing room when O’Conor 
advised the policemen to let 
Schutzer remain in the room. 

As Schutzer took his seat among 
25 spectators, O’Conor and _his 
clerk exchanged whispers. Then 
O’Conor announced that Schutzer’s 
statement was being returned to 
him. “I'll not put it in the record,” 
he said. 

Schutzer arose and started to 
reach for the statement and&wag 
rushed by the two burly Cops. “Be 
still or we'll throw you out,” a ser- 
geant shouted as Schutzer asked 
O’Conor whether he was afraid to 
have the truth about the two bills 
in the record. O’Conor echoed the” 


‘jcop. “Be-quiet,” he snapped. 


Schutzer’s barred. statement said . 


SUBSCRIBE NOW jnwbcnitibe cessessevobeccccceummaecsts P| binaudesl. “f order he to | _ the stand.” 


Arising, S¢h ou. have given a drarnatic ' eContinned omPage 12) coi» me 


sea yGaiaiatalaiatens aalataaneten a ataiaial 


+ Fat wes ones» ween | 41: 118-1 tT: i is Wiphese bien? * eam Nivbs edb ae: otic Se 
DELS G re Oe RHEE ae TOMO HOt OOM ENS NG NS LET OO 44 Oem ‘* ; - : . . .. uyrorean Cee et Ce 
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isler Seizure 
tirs British; 
oland Protests 


The Polish delegation yesterday brought the case of 
Gerhart Eisler before the United Nations’ General Assembly 


as a violation of human rights and international law, but a 


dent Herbert Evatt’c refusal to 
place the Polish plea on the 
agenda. The Assembly adjournea 
until September after turning 
down Poland’s plea. 


The seizure and arrest of the | 
German anti-fascist refugee was 
brought to the attention of the | international law by member states 
UN at the closing minutes of the of the UN, with special reference 
third Assembly session Poland's 'to the case of Gerhart Eisler.” 


While German anti-fascist refugee Gerhart Eisler 


Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee.” And Prof. P. M. S. Blackett, 
Nobel. Prize physicist and author 
of Fear, War and the Bomb, and 
50 lecturers and students of the 
| University of Manchester wired 
the Home Secretary their “pro- 
found indignation” at the seizure 
of Eisler. 


When Eisler appears Tuesday 
at Bow Street Court in London, 
the only British court which hears 
extradition .cases, his attorney, 
Dudley Collard, will argue that 
he is a political refugee and not 
extraditable under the _ British- 
American extradition treaty. 


In the U. S., meanwhile, Eis- 


ler’'s wife, detained without bail 
on Ellis Island, asserted: “I never 


violated any law. 


asylum and accepted principles of | 


Employment 


I'm a hostage. 


In Nose Dive 
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New Bedford 
Mill Bosses 
Still At It 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—Tex- 
tile workers here are keeping up 
the battle against layoffs, unem- 
ployment, and speedup. A heavily 
attended meeting of the Fisk Mill 
Local last week supported the 
Joint Board’s endorsement of 
H. 905. The State House Bill, 
sponsored by the CIO’s Fur and 
Leather Workers, would boost 
jobless benefits to $30 for 40 
weeks, : 

At the Gosnold Mill, 50 cloth 


inspectors are being laid off. The 
mill is installing cloth-inspecting 
machines similar to those intro- 
duced ‘at Hathaway six months 
ago. A few laid off Gosnold work- 


work a week, starve a week. 


Silence Station 

ELYRIA, Ohio.—Radio station 
WEOL went off the air for more 
than 24 hours asgemployes -walked 
off protesting unjust dismissals. ~ 


ers have been called back. It's: 


FREE 


FUR STORAGE 


For All Coats Remodeled 
and Repaired by 


EVELYN ROSEN 


ALL COATS STORED ARE 
MOTH - PROOFED 
AND GIVEN SPECIAL 
INDIVIDUAL CARE 
FREE PICK-UP AND 
DELIVERY 


275 SEVENTH AVE., N.Y.C. 


Phone WA 4-2008 


HOURS 
10 AM.-6 P.M. Daily 
190 A.M. = 4 P.M. Sat. 


te 


waits in jail for his extradition hearing, set for Tuesday, 


Britons of all shades of political opinion are expressing dis-, | 
gust and dismay at the manner in¢ | CANTON, O.—The drastic cur- 


© ; 
eyes their government stooged Michaloweki poronally rotted | ailment 
or the State D tment. ' 7 P ; 
. os ve “2 ge see of the| to Foreign Secretary Emest Bevin. in this area has created one of the 


U. S. State Department’s action to| Anent this, the Times’ dispatch | most serious unemployment pro- 


bring back to America the Ger-| from London commented: é J) in Ohio. 
man Communist who wants to go|perhaps significant that British | ae 
home has not escaped the British|newspapers have not rushed to’ This is the lowest drop in em- 


ople, as a dispatch from Lon- defend the British | government, | ployment in the past 10 years, 
to the New York Times | which is under attack from Po-|and every sign points to an ac- ¥. 
clearly indicates. Londoners have land for having allowed U. S. rep-' .eleration of the downward slide. 117 STANTON STREET, cor. Essex, N.Y.C. 


; ‘oy , 

expresSed astonishment, the dis-|resentatives to attend the arrest, .. 
patch said, that “the U. S. govern-|of Eisler. Some Britons have an‘ Not. only the workers, but R 
<2 


ment should pursue Eisler so re-| uncomfortable feeling that such a|small businessmen and profession-" 
lentlessly when its ultimate inten-| privilege would not have been|als are finding that the “free en- . - 
tion must be to expel him from allowed to the representatives of |terprise” of the steel trust is cre- = : , , = 
the U. S.” any other foreign country. ating widespread hardships. ~ ——| 
The influential Manchester; IN 
TO USSR 


THE HOUSE OF COM- rw a 
Guardian had declared that Eis-| MONS, strong protest at the dis- ne ae pee ao i | 
ler’s seizure in Southampton from | carding of traditional British hos- “B® ‘“«Pudtic oteet fave Cus &P- 

Polish liner Batory was erations to 40 percent of capacity. 


. pitality to political refugees was 
ound to cause misgivings among voiced by John Pilatt-Mills, inde- At nearby Massillon Republic is 
people of every political persua-|pendent, and William Gallacher running 35 percent of capacity. 
gion.” And the Guardian added|and Philip Piratin, Communists. The Barium Steel & Force Co. 
that “great damage would be/| Many protest meetings have been closed down its last remaining fur- 
— to the standing of western|held, and the Bow Street Court,|nace and tured 80 men out of 
emocracy everywhere by any ac-. where KEislers hearing was €-'employment with the announce- 
tion which could bear (however | layed for eight days at the re-| ment that anv needed steel would’ 
wrongly) a suspicion of political; quest of the U. S. embassy au-| be purchased from other pro- 
persecution.” thorities, was picketed. | ducers. 

The Polish embassy in London| At rallies which also heard Paul | 
issued a sharp denunciation of the| Robeson, Konni Zilliacus, _ left- | 
British government's illegal arrest; wing Labor M.P., was cheered 
of Eisler who was, it was pointed when he charged that the British 
Out, a paying passenger on the/| government had “now been pro-' 
Batory, bound for Gdynia, Po-!moted into acting for Congress’ 


“Clothes Men Sing About” 
GABARDINES TROPICALS 


SLACKS - SPORT JACKETS 


Each garment a masterpiece of fine hand tailoring 
with that just right Joe & Paul touch of tomorrow. 
All sizes, models, new fabrics and colors. To measure? 


- our custom-made suits are out-of-this-wold. 


a 
of alloy steel production 


TO ISRAEL | 
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Food, Clothing and 


Medicine Parcels Insured 


As the workers exhausted their 
unemployment compensations, the 
city administration was caught 
unprepared for the vastly  in- 
creased requirements for relief 
financing. 


Progressives WIN Wage Hikes 


PHILADELPHIA.+Progressive-led Local 155, CIO United Electrical Workers, 
won an 8-cent an hour wage increase for its members in the Mears-Kane-Ofeldt Shop im- 
mediately after James Carey settled the Philco strike without a cent gain for the workers. 


-_ ee ee ee a 


1845 Broadway (60 St.), N. Y. 23, N.Y. 
Telephone LUxemburg 2-0590 


T 


| Request Catalogue “W” 


4 CORNERS OF] 
THE WORLD 


— 


—_ = — 


| To Romania 


NEW BOOKS ON NEW CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


IN ENGLISH 
JUST RECEIVED 


The First Czechoslovak Eco- 
nomic Plan 

Puppetry in Czechoslovakia 
Richly lLllustrated 

Towards a Better Life 

Land Reform in  Czecho- 
slovakia 


Long Term Planning in 
Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovak Music 
Czechosloyakia’s Past and 


Present 
The Brown Beast—Czechosio- 
vakia Under the Germans $2.25 
Czechoslovak National Insur- The Face of Czechoslovakia 
anco@—A Study ........... $2.25 300 Richly Illustrated Pages $4.50 


ALSO REMARKABLE ART BOOKS IN 
FULL COLORS 


The same conciliator who was® 
assigned to the Philco settlement: 
Was assigned to the Local 155 
wage negotiations. 

They also won a written -guar- 
antee that the company will pay 
workmen's compensation to aa) 
worker injured on the job during 

@ the first week he is out of work. 
State compensation is not paid un- 
der law until after the eighth day. 
In addition employes with four 
years service with the company | 
gets two weeks with pay. | 

At the Globe Metal Stamping. 
Co., after a four-week strike, Local 
155 won a victory, gaining 8-10 
cents an hour wage increase, four 
additional paid holidays. Five 
cents of the pay hike is retroactive 
to Jan. 15, 1949. 


renee 


HOLBEIN — 
RAFAEL .. 
VAN DE WEYDON 
ROKOKO PAINTERS 
REMBRANDT 


inspiration in 
modern illumination 


AMPLAND ¥ 


ORDER FROM 


WORLD NEWS SERVICE 


5644 ADELAIDE STREET EAST. TORONTO POST PAID 
On Sale at Rendevous Rookshop, 734 Yonge Street, Toronte 
Limited Quantities of each. Rush your orders 
ALSO AVAILABLE NEW BOOKS IN THE CZECH and SLOVAK LANGUAGES 


-— eee ee = — ea | —_—__ 


. Subscribe to 


the Daily Worker 


DAILY WORKER, 5@ East 13th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Kindly enter my subscription te the Dally Worker for [] ome year 
C1] 8 months. Enclosed please Gnd §...... posesebesese 


——_—- 


Open Daily 
9 to 6:30 


Tues. & Thurs. 
“til 8:30 


S579—6TH AVE., N. Y. 


Local 155, led by progressives (near 16th $t.) 


including business agent David Algonquin 5-5072 
Davis, leading Communist in this 


area, have militantly fought for] NEXT DOOR TO JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


and won higher wages and im- | 


ed . . 
sees rye comeerey far the OFFICE AND MIMEO SUPPLIES 


local’s membership. 
Gensup Stationery Co. 


Since January, 1949, every con- 
tract negotiated by Local 155 has 

BS West 47th Serest 41 East 14th Street 
LUxemburg2-0967-8 |§ CRam. 7-7211-7212 
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The Worker 


eeregerer R ogge Ss P lea for 
SET orton 6 Ruffles 
J Jersey Justices 


is shown as he sells copies of the 
airplane edition of the Daily Work- 
er to strikers on the Ford picket 
li 
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Steelworkers Eye 
Wage Increase 


4 
or 


By Andrew Onda 


The United Steel Workers 
Union has served notice on 835 
steel] companies employing 706,. 
000 workers under contracts that 
expire next year but which contain 
reopener on “money matters” that 
the union will press for a “genera! 
wage increase,’ pensions and in- 
surance benefits this month. 

The union also served notice on 


1221 other companies under con- 
tracts which expire this year, cov- 


Pt oS “gr ~~ ~~ 


We 


The seven*figures in black robes sitting in the high- 
backed swivel chairs behind the long desk would have looked 


like a row of crows except that four of them were bald. The 
pink scalps spoiled the illusion.® 
Besides, likening them to birds is 


a Supreme Court, not a hall full 
‘probably punishable contempt;|f people. 1 am outra ed, he 
this was the Supreme Court of 


‘said. But legalism is legalism, 
New The Garden State. 


and he had to stick to the law and 


the record. 


ering 319,000 workers, that the 
same wage demands will affect! 
them as the contracts expire. : 


’ 
: 
: 


ya 
Official flower: The Violet. Motto: 


Liberty and Prosperity. | 
After eight and one-half months 


Of the record, it was argued 
that it was full of holes. Even the 
local attorneys, apologetic as they 


‘The wage demands as worked 
out by Philip Murray and his ex- 
ecutive board were approved by| 
the Wage Policy Committee. | 

The vague character of the) 
union’s demands and the placing’ 
of the “genéral wage increase” as’ 
demand number one, despite the 


in cells in the death house in the) . . 
‘State Prison in Trenton six Ne-| W®ré, cited reversible errors. It 


'was charged that the victims had 


groes charged with murder were | 
having their case appealed before | been arrested haphazardly and 
arbitrarily; that confessions (re- 


the state's highest tribunal. But | . ; 
‘all the Banos was false, the |pudiated in open court) had been — 


| dion: d tj th lite- |extorted from them by the use of 
a or ven and force: that they had 


ness was as insincere as a diplo- , ee 
been held incommunicado in vio- 


opposition of the -union leader- 4 eee > mat’s. . amp 
ship to any wage increase de- eS eos et Fe | Because the victims are inno- lation -of Constitutional guaran- 
ch ee. Qe ; tees of due process of law; that 


mand this year up to the eve of : ee cent. 
the meeting of the Executive Wat o~ | But Mercer County, of which the prosecutor had suppressed evi- 
Board, are a reflection of the con- | —— | iin am lrenton is the county seat, had) dence; that the testimony of the 
tradictory and embarrassing si- f' gone through the motions of a| States only witness to the crime 
tion Phifip Murray and his lead-| ate F pigial. In fact, Mercer County| Was absolutely without credence; . 
ership find themselves in. | _ a =} boasts that it was the biggest,|that there had been no proper 
ae identification of the accused; that 


L i .«. 44) longest and most expensive trial , . . 
MAIN Se a the majority’ 4) its history. The local news bee yt aed the as 
—- tes car Higa f | ~"*""] | papers take a reverse pride in the | 9©€" improper; and that the jury 

of steelworkers 4 gue gaged ts, - © 1 | statistics: it lasted 44 days, filled| had returned an improper ver- . 

wage increase now. The majority | 16 volumes of printed record with | dict. 

of steel workers earn $1.50 — ‘a total of 6,035 pages and cost} County Prosecutor Mario H. 

hour or less. mage they 1 ($50,000. If the death sentences | Volpe. a politically-ambitious man, 

- in the ena. _ tae | lare carried out, it will be the big-idefended the arrests, the trial, the 
as meant a lower living stan Ic gest mass execution since the state|verdict. “The record (in this 

aT despite “full employ- was settled 270 years ago. case), said he, “is a monument 


t justice.” 
Now with large scale layoffs * 2 La: a ~~ pee 
in steel of fabricating, electrical, BECAUSE THE MOTIONS of ernaps it Is. east to iren- 


home appliances, freight cars, a trial had been made, the doors | £02 Justice. we vey of the 
locomotive and other industries, of the Supreme Court were closed cy 3 peice -— ~_ 
there are a large number of basic on reality and the proceedings | 5°0"*t . ap x oye r rster 
steel workers working four day were reduced to the abacadabra | -hC°4 — Pag re Fearon 
weeks. Overtime and _ six-day of lawyers. The seven black-| *"© F tae a emi 7 mac 
weeks have been eliminated for robed figures were concerned with og “2 om on ery Cc aw 
all save a few company stooges. the crossing of t’s and the dotting | “9 ortly a a eC 

Hence, there is a real growth in of is and the correct placement | 5° Oe ee uilding 
awareness that—with the users of of commas. supervisor at a $7,000-a-year sal- 


steel curbing production—the basic The local attorneys, appointed | “7%: 
steel industry too is soon due for by the trial court to defend the 
shut downs, .large scale lay-offs ‘victims, stuck to the legalisms. | 
and larger scale part-time work. They were nervous “men as they 


. addressed the seven black robes; 


THE BREADTH of this move- their voices quivered and their 
ment can be judged by a number hands wouldn't behave. Two of 


of actions. District 28 of the U. them had been city judges; maybe 


S. W. conference went on record they wanted to be judges again. 
for a 30c wage increase. But dis- Whatever their ambitions, they 


trict director Russen, of district 23 lived in Trenton and they had to 
(Wheeling - Steubenville) argued get along in Trenton. They pre- 
frantically through the capitalist faced their remarks with declara- 


press of this area against the wage tions that the trial had been fair, 
increase demand as being Com- the judge had been fair, the prose- 
munist inspired. The Duquesne cution had been fair. It was as 
Local called for 25c an hour in- though they were apologizing for 
crease. Similar actions were taken questioning the verdict of death 


by locals in Gary, South Chicago for six innocent men. 
and elsewhere. When one of them described 


While the demand for;a wage his clients as “members of a race 


app of 25c 3 30c an hour is slightly removed ° pans the = 
the main issue for- the mass of tions to prepare the pete: bagel ators in the 
steel workers it is the main de- and Cot machina se pre Bey oon — as though they 
mand opposed’ by the Steel Trust. The steel companies can be | a cked in a face; ye 
Steel Trust parasites wallowing forced to cough up a 25-cent wage = a, aly a eac 
ian thet heals te — increase, which would run _ to biabiiet D heaed ? Sudden! the barred h t 
which is a rm —s at cecal about $500 a worker per year and | sel} of magnolias, the istol- ll b . ae “ prion ans aa 
of one point a wk wil be oe fo Provide a decent pension and|crack of the bullwhip and the; endl ‘and 0 ow sauna 
te Mil aiescentt .eflanpacity boy ely msurance plan which would cost|clank of chains was in the rooms: ag Deintes thew seine ae 
1 and down to 75 msn “ Sep- ae company another $100 per|This was a defense lawyer speak-|one to leave ‘while ‘the hearin 
tember. Therefore, they say, this , a Waa if th ing. But the seven black robes} was in progress. They behav 
is no time for a wage increase. Si gene n this year €| were unruffled. like men with very bad con- 
However, the workers’ wage and 
living ‘standards dropped during 
the last year iod of “full em- 
ployment” and the only outlook 
bs them bv the Steel Trust is 
y-offs, part-time work and still 
_ Jower living standards. That's the 
blessings of free enterprise and 
labor-capital partnership. 

Philip Murray and his Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
Social Democrat and labor reform- 
ist partners in the steel uinon and 


a, 
” © 
6 = > 


eS aa 


og 
v 
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As the betrayal of Truman and{in periods of manpower snortage 
the 8lst Congress became clearer,|and since the demand is not for an| 
the ability of the Murray forces|industry-wide pension plan as in 
openly to scuttle the wage demand |coal, the worker to benefit from a 
was weakened, while the campaign|company pension plan, must re- 
initiated by the left-progressive|main good health, cringe before 
forces in steel for a badly needed the boss to make sure he isn't fired, 
wage increase grew stronger. and have a long life span. 

This account for the wage de-| Therefore, failure to give “prior- 
mand being No. 1 in the document ity” to the wage demand means 
adopted, but this does not mean it|readiness to bargain it away for 
will remain No. I in the negotia-| unspecified insurance and pension 
tions. Philip Murray in his press|\demands. It means a readiness to 
conference on May 5 “emphasized accept the lowered wage and liv- 
that no single item of the three ing stancard thé workers suffered 
named by the union should be|in the “cold war” period and help- 
given any precedence or priority |ing protect the super-profits of the 
over any of the others” (Pittsburgh |Steel Trust. : 
Press 5/6/49). 

So the union membership should 
be alerted to the need for pressing 
the demand for wage increase as 
the No. 1 demand in the negotia- 
tidns to start next month. To put 
all three demands on the same 
level, to fail to give “priority” to 
the wage demand means to weaken 
the concessions that can be wrung 
from the Steel Trust for any de- 
mand. 

THE STEEL TRUST, if it has 
to concede any concessions, pre- 
fers to do so on the pension and in- 
surance benefits, because: 

1—Insurancé and pension bene- 
fits are cheaper to grant than a 30- 
wage increase. They are cheaper 
because, while the cost of such a 
program is prorated over all work- 
ers, it is actually paid only to some 
workers, never to more than a 
small percentage of all workers on 
the job at any time. ' 

The companies now provide in- 
surance coverage paid for by them 
and by the workers. They could 
provide the same coverage at the 
expense of the company at the cost 
of about $2 or so per month that 
the worker now pays. This insur- 
ance coverage could be broadened 
very much at the expense of the 
company and still not cost the com- 
pany more than $4 or $5 per 
month over the present costs. The 
same applies to pensions. 
2—Insurance and pension bene- 
fits are not only cheaper, which is 
the main point, but they are better 
for the company because they tie 


F. 
2 
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THE SIX MEN who have been 
living in the death house for eight 
and a half months were arrested 
during a “crime wave in which 
the. newspapers were demanding 
that something be done about the 
states “Idle Electric Chair.” 
Squads of cops armed with tom- 
my-guns prowled the Negro com- 
munity in a campaign of terror. 
Said Public Safety Director An- 
drew Duch: “Well-meaning peo- 
ple may accuse us of acting like 
a Gestapo, but we are willing to 
take their criticism.” 


But they haven't ben able to 
take the criticism. The national 
and international protests in this 
case have made them .edgy and 
fearful. During the Supreme 
Court hearing they surrounded 
the building with State Troopers 
in shiny black boots; they closed 
all but the main entrance; they 
patrolled the corridors; they 
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* 

THE STEEL TRUST will con- 
cede a healthy wage increase and 
anything like a worthwhile insur- 
ance and pension plan only if the 
steel workers are determined to 
fight for their just demands. 

That the steelworkers are in a 
fighting mood can be seen from 
the fact that in the Youngstown 
area alone 14 strikes that lasted- 24 
hours or more, took place during 
the past three months. There have 
been literally hundreds of work 
stoppages in steel. But the steel 
union leadership has taken no 
steps, has made no recommenda- 


* 


WHEN O. JOHN ROGGE, the 
former Assistant United States At- 
torney General retained by the 
Civil Rights Congress to represent 
three of the defendants on the ap- 
peal, took the ee he = an 
angry man. He didn't apologize 
for being there. is case,” he 
said in a voice louder than any 
other that had been heard, “is a 
gross miscarriage of justice.” The 
word “justice” had a startling ef- 


sciences. 

A light was on them, and they 
squirmed.under it. After all, it is 
much easier to send six innocent 
men to death when no one is look- 
ing. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF 
BELGIUM CUT IN HALF 
BRUSSELS ( ALN).—The out- 
put of Belgian linen and cotton 
factories in 1948 was only 
that of 1947 and employment 


_® Speak up and insist on spe- 
cific wage demands: 

* Insist on the Steel Union co- 
ordinating its wage fight with 
those of the US, Rubber Auto and 
other CIO unions entering the 
wage campaign; ~ 


fect. 


CIO tried to accommodate their 
employer “partners” by resisting 
the rank and file demand for a 
substantial wage increase, by play- 
ing up the demand for pensions 
, insurance benefits as against 
the demand for a healthy wage 


set) be 6 


n 
the worker to that particular com- 
pany. To get the pension benefits 
one has to be employed by that 
particular company when he is 65 
or 60, whatever is won. Since the 
Steel Trust hires no workers over 


45 and hires workers over. 40, only 


| speed-up 


pay and against 
as part of the wage fight 


I charge,” he continued, 
“that the prosecutors office co- 
operated with the police depart- 


}was the fall- in Belgian exports to 
foreign tyay ; 


creased accordingly, a report 
the Belgian Textile Industry F 
eration said here. 

One reason for the decline 
the import of large tities ef 
British and U. S. textiles.. Another . 


ee re@ens 
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word puzzle daily in the Daily 
W orker. 


Deserted by Top ——, 
NAACP Officials| »™"<eS, “"" 


NEW YORK.—Mrs. Amy Mal- p ACKAGES to 


Jard, who recently concluded a 
tour for the National Association 

for the Advancement of Colored ISSIA ISRAEL 
People seeking justice in the lynch- 

murder of her husband last No- 
vember, this week left the Hotel 
Theresa in a nervous condition. 


Accompanied by her teen-age 
daughter and infant son, she went DUTIES -PREPAID 


to live in seclusion with friends MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


here, ° 
TARdieei her contract with the HENRY D. MAHLER, Inc. 


NAACP does not expire until June : 
], Mrs. Mallard was put out of BRONX: 500 E. 164th St. 
Toke Third Ave. “lL” to 146130 St. Station 


the hotel when informed no fur- 


SOVIET AUTO WORKERS BUY STATE BONDS ‘Mrs. Mallard Pussle fane—follow the crow 


Se, aan," onta a 
. * “—-. ™, . r 


AND ALL OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


3 ) i a eee sii. ther checks would be issued to her. CYpress 2-7300 
: subscr.bing to the Soviet's 4th Reeonstruction Loan are auto workers VY. Lapshin, A. Danilov, Friends close to Mrs. Mallard - MANHATTAN: 637 SECOND AVE. 
ve Kulakov and N. Anikina, workers in the assembly of the Moscow small auto shop. assert that sharp differences arose Between 34th and 35th Streets 
a: aiiients to daiver aeule between the lynch-widow and the MURRAY HILL 5-2468 
q | \ oye ain NAACP . national office over her 
ee SUSSIAn pie STs ose ae attack leftwing organi: 
nat the agreement on Berlin dem-| a: 4n¢ supporting her fight 
mstrates that if the western pow-| Adding to her tension, friends Full Fre n 
‘rs are really will to cooperat U requency 
+] R — the o f COOperate lcay, is the fact that her attorneys 
"7 e omg pr is Or such col-|in Savannah, Ga., are running up RADIO ¢ PHONOGRAPHS 
iboration Is always open. huge bills in .her absence and are P on oul 
a a : ” -~ 2EOPLE’S FRONT BLOC * {pressing her for payment. Paul ustom Dante af I rices 
BRITONS RiGISTER DISGUST) pletely laid down its arms before! CETS 96% HUNGARY VOTES Steele, Savannah undertaker, also You Can Afford 
WITH BEVIN-ATTLEE P OLICY/| Anglo-American imperialism’. Not} BUDAPEST.—In an impressive | Was reported threatening to sue | On Display: Units recommended 
LONDON-The British Conserv-' nce in their public utterances do} qermonstration of : Mrs. Mallard for her husband’s'| by Consumers Testing Organi- 
“Ti d hi linec” ) popular support | eo a 
atives made sweeping gains in| Pe png -! ag ee cos”) -men-| for the Hungarian democratic gov- funeral expenses. : corso Se Oe ~~ 
local elections held throughout pe ag ES a 4 —- ernment, People’s Front coalition on 4 cae ] ae P otos 
England and Wal preparing tor war, | candidates for Parliament ‘won 96.1| Fae? Jobs eas: ae 
gland an ales, with almost! they charged. fe. ory | 
ak ine Lab percent of the vote in a nationwide D on Hlinot VECTOR LABORATORIES 
parattel losses tor the ruling Labor election. rop in Illinois GR 3-7686 95 Second Ave. 


| | ISRAEL FINALLY WINS 7686 |. 25 Seem 
Party. The Conservatives had a (CHICAGO (FP). — Employment Open to 9 P.M.—Mon., Wed., Fri. 


7 UN MEMBERSHIP a. : Fe 
net gain of 792 seats on borough, Annual CRC Picnic eee : puramERNiC : nl 
municipal and county councils, and LAKE SUCCESS- Israel was ad- in Illinois manufacturing plarts | 


the Labor Party achieved a net mitted into the United Nations as gm cong: rif Sine . = “ wis ved Men rey ( 
: _ ; se 4 S;montn m Marcn. ere was a aro : | 

the 59th member of the world or | Af BRODY REPAI RS 

ee Lan) 


‘ ae ‘ in” a 


' 
- 


loss of 705 ats. § | me 4 

oe A by ~ Pe he ele of | ganization. The action came a full te be het on pete 20,600, or 1.7 percent, from Feb- | § —S 

Labor’s Foreign Minister Ernest|year after Israel became a nation,| Ryans Woods, 87 St. and Western |*"'Y and a drop of 6.6 percent 

Bevin and Heme Minister Herbert | after repeated delaying tactics by|Ave., at 1l a.m. In the event of compared to March, 1948. De-|l GE 8. . ond Alignment _| 
Morrison went to the Tories. ithe Anglo-American bloc and des- rain, affairs scheduled will be held | creases took place in practically all O417 - aie mb 


nae +e at 113 W. Elm St. manufacturing industries. Largest | 
‘TITO CLIQUE NOW OPENLY pite diehard opposition by the It was announced by Adell a, = 18th AVENUE 


SERVES IMPERIALISM’ Arab states. The final vote was 37| Minker, chairman of the picnic aan 8 yor og Oe AUTO BODY WORKS 


9 . : . : . athe 

Sebi. — tie newton to 12 to admit Israel, with nine committee, that many interesting wy “sr mae lumber products 1509—18th AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
med OSS “Eee ,| sutentions, events will take place at the pic-|*" ee a ectrical machinery ||]} 4. pi casou J. SHEINIUK 
P a | MIC, and provision for supervised and textile mill Products. - 


the Tito regime in Yugoslavia, pen- SAY BLOCKADE LIFTING recreation of children will be mae ~ a —_—— cer ore. aI So 
ned by three Yugoslav Air Force LEADS TO COOPERATION available. DEPENDABLE ° REASONABLE 


, BERLIN — Restrictions and| Th bin dei 
officers who fled their coun to! ‘ee -* e membership drive of the Z 
‘ ay °| counter-restrictions on Berlin traf- Civil Rights Congress being : <, ’ a * « renc 


Romania. Major Shupek- Borislav, fic ended as per the Big Four| launched on May 16 will cul- 


chief of the air garrison at Bel-|agreement. Soviet authorities! mi ‘eni - 
| | ninate at the pienic and prizes “ Hand Laund 
grade and two other officers charg-| charged that the Western powers will be awarded to those getting | @ oa . * rs 9 Christopher St. © WA 9-2732 


most new members. 9 7 We Call for:and Doetiver 


LABOR PRESS BAZAAR 


BiU Nie. ST. NICHOLAS ARENA BARGAINS... 


Complete show including the For men. women and chil- 


CIO Chorus, Progressive Car- 69 WEST 66th STREET, N.Y.C. dren, the latest fashions in all 


avan, Bob and Betty DeCor- types of clothing, underwear 


mier and other entertainers; Ad : and accessories; Sporti 
m. 50c for one day; $1.00 for Be 
Dancing to 2 Bands; Art yi $ or all 4 days Goods; Luggage; Electrical 


Appliances; Auto Supplies; 


Show and Auction; Magi- A AF , pire 
fis sees en — re a 


Ctr Renwrened + DAY WORKER & MORNING FREIHEIT $i dente Herne 


much, much more. and much, much more. 
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Easter Back With a Bang 


“WORKER” READERS CAN take additional pride in the 
sports section that gave them a scoop on the interesting big league 
potential in the person of Luke Easter, slugging Negro first-baseman 
of the San Diego Padres. Our early line on Luke preceded by far 
what has since become general rave notices up and down the Pacific 
Coast League. 


All this is by way of telling you that Luke, despite bone chips 
in his knee which kept him out for a while, is back in the lineup 
again but good. And here’s our California colleague Nat Low in 
with another of his fine dispatches. 


LOS ANGELES.—Fabulous Luke Easter, his injured knee 
heavily bandaged returned to the lineup this week after a 13-day 
layoff as the San Diego Padres came into town for their series with 
.the Los Angeles Angels at Wrigley Field. 

At the end of the week this is what had taken place. 


® Easter tied the all-time Pacific Coast League record for 
homers in a single series—six—which was established by the late 
Tony Lazerri in 1925. 

® Drove in 12 runs to boost his RBI to 48 in 37 games. 


® With 10 hits in 28 times at bat kept his average at a re- 
sounding .359 (fourth in the league). 


® And on Sunday smashed the all-time attendance record for 
a PCL game at Wrigley Field when an overflow throng of 23,083 
mobbed the premises to see the greatest gate attraction since the 
immortal Babe Ruth. (There is not the slightest doubt that if 
Wrigley Field had the capacity, more than 50,000 fans would have 
turned d6ut for Luke, so phenominal was the interest in the great 
Negro slugger.) 

Easters six homers, coming in clusters—two on Wednesday, 
two on Thursday and two on Saturday—represented the most ex- 
traordinary display of sheer power hitting this town has ever seen. 
None of the blows, and I was at the ball park all week except Friday 
when Henry Wallace was in town, travelled less than 360 feet and 
most of them were a bit less or considerably more than 400. 

With the Angel pitchers working on him carefully and not 
giving him anything on the inside to pull over the short right field 
fence, Easter had to “reach out” and hit ‘em where he could. . As 
a result, he drove two over the left field wall, three into deadaway 
center field and one over right. Two of the center field blows 

ee a OR “oe carried to the scoreboard which, in case. you dont know Wrigley 
ee | é sis Field here, starts atop the last row of 7: center field bleachers. 

%E DIMAGG Los Angeles sports writers, getting their first glimpse of Easter, 

ee ee Oe could write about nothing else all week. The Mirror man descri 


civvies next week and try swing- . one of Luke’s homers as “falling out of the stars,” and the Examiner 
ing that bat in Yankee uniform | eek writer called his two Thursday blasts “the longest homers seen in 
in the big test for Joe's ailing Wrigley Field in many a moon. 

When the Easter wrecking job was over Los Angeles manager 
Bill Kelley doefully repeated what the other managers around the 
circuit have been saying since opening day, “Isn't there some way 
in which Easter could steal first so we can win a couple of ball 
games? When the h—lI is Cleveland gonna pull him outta here?” 

Luke’s six homers during the series were truly amazing, but 
I think the fans got their greatest thrill from something which took 
place before one of the games—on Saturday to be exact—when in 
12 cuts at the ball he hit seven of them out of the park ineluding 
one which almost cleared the scoreboard. That drive, Im sure, 
was closer to 500 than to 400 feet. When Luke hit the seventh to 
hell and gone and ambled back to the dugout the crowd gave him 
an ovation such as I have rarely ever seen or heard’ in sports and 
the Los Angeles players, lined up by the dugout watching him, 
joined in the applause. 

Oh, yes, you want to know what Easter’ss overall marks at 
the plate look like. Here’s how. He's got a total of 13 Homers in 
37 games, and of his 38 hits for the young season 24, or about two- 
thirds, ‘have been for extra bases. (Hes pounded out 11 doubles 
in addition to his 13 homers.) I have lost track of the number of 
walks he has drawn. | 

Needless to say, of course, if Easter continues at anywhere 
near the pace he is currently travelling at—and he is under par, 
mind you, because of his bad knee—he will break every. existing 
PCL batting record on the books. 
| And every existing attendance record, too, as the unprecedented 
| throng at Wrigley Field Sunday proved. 

I see no reason to go back on my earlier predictions: In Luke 
| Easter baseball has come up with its most dramatic star since the 
immortal Bambino! _ NAT LOW 
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right heel. 


The Clipper hasn't had a bat in the Sports Spotlight 


in liis hands since April 11 when 
he left the club in Dallas and 
flew back to John Hopkins 
Hospital for further treatment. 

DiMag is hoping that next 
weeks workout sessions will 
show that his injured gam has 
recovered enough to allow him 
to get back into the Yankee line 
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MAJORS EYE NEGRO OPENER 


With Carl Hubbell, director of the New York Giants’ 
farm system looking on, the New York Cubans and the Bal- 
|timore Elite Giants clash in a twinbill at the Polo Grounds 
this Sunday to open the reorgan- 


| ized Negro American League sea- AL'S SELECTIONS 


son. 
| Attention of Hubbell and other|1—Blue Pal, Mickey Dazzler, 
big league scouts will be focused; Shoes. Se 

|on Howie Easterling, new third-|2—Our Patrice, Tracelene, Hoop’s 
| base addition to the Cubans and} Charm. 

| 


| 
| 
| 


southpaw Raul Lopez. %Escarp, Galactic, H Hour. 
give Seteptiney | , ses yee "Baltimore jin ete ee 

LVvUNWL NEGRYU t- ae ° ji im. - 
FIELDER ot the New York Ly Kennedy’s 2-Hitter 3—Mangohick, Cacique, Algasir, 


_Cubans, Gillermo Vargas, shown Plagues Pirates 5-0 ey Nee ey oe 
getting his batting eye in focus JOE LOUIS throws an arm around outgoing promoter Mike New York 300 100 100—5 8 1 7-R par ecket Radix Beatle 


is i Jacobs as the retired heavyweight champ moves into Mike's seat. |C; cinnati 000 000—0 
a the pp ee against the = J oni,’ International Boxing Club has hooked up with Madison "Kennedy BF tec Fox, 4, BRinaehé Bold nae 
timore Elite Giants at the Square Garden and 20th Century to practically lock up all the bernic (8) and H. Howell. Losing| ~ 
Polo Grounds Sunday, __ major fistic promotions in the country _ fs wera: pitcher, Fox, | ‘ ere eel 
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‘We're in Economic Crisis; 


War Drive Won’ t Avert It’ 


Marxist Economists Confer on Current Situation, Tasks of Pro- 
gressives, as Billions Go for War 


By Bernard Burton 


“ 


* _ Federal Judge Harold R. Medina and Prosecutor John F. X. McGohey notwith- 


standing, the world does move according to Marxist-Leninist laws. 


Though their games 


and the names of the puny police agents were not uttered at last weekend's Economic 


conference of Marxist-Leninist so- 
cial scientists, the conclusion was 
clear: they are like canutes futilely 
seeking to hold back a sea of truth. 


The Marxist social scientists 
gathered at the call of the Jeffer- 
son School to read papers on, an- 


alyze, discuss and weight the eco- 
nomic situation in the United 
States, it effects on the rest of the 
capitalist ‘world (as well as the 
interaction between the economies 
of the Socialist and capitalist sec- 
tors). 

The conference of 200 Marxist- 
Leninist economists, educators, 
writers and analysts heard and dis- 
cussed papers prepared by such 
men as William Z. Foster, national] 
chairman. of the Communist Party; 
James S. Allen, author of World 
Monopoly and Peace and other 
works; Robert Coe, secretary of 
the Farm Research Bureau; Robert 
W. Dunn, chairman of Labor Re- 
search Association. Chairman of 
the conference was Doxey Wilker- 
son, Jefferson School director of 
curriculum; Sidney Gluck, faculty 


member, was secretary. 
* 


AND. ONE CONCLUSION 


stood out: A new economic crisis 
has begun in the United States and 


is spreading throughout the capi- | 


talist world. 

This crisis began with the lay- 
offs in the autumn of 1948 and was 
preconditioned by the sharp drop 
from the wartime peak of 1948. 
Nothing that the great masters of 
wealth can do can prevent their 
economic system. from going 
through another of its periodic ex- 
plosions,. arising from the few ‘in- 
dividuals appropriating what the 
joint labor. of the many produces. 


The. futile way out of Truman’s 
“managed economy,” Foster wrote, 


is one of “stimulating industry by | 
’ feeding it huge armaments orders, | | 


by protecting profits at the expense 
of. wages, by building up a vast 
war economy, by strengthening the 
general position of monopoly, by 
cultivating a: militant program of 
grabbing world markets, and by 
heading definitely in the direction 
of war.” 

The conviction of the capitalist: 
that war economy and war is the 
only way out makes the danger 
of war even more urgent as the 
economic crisis deepens. For the 
people, Foster said, the alternative 
must be a fight to shift the burden 
of crisis from their backs through 
such steps as real wage increases, 
cuts in prices and profits, a demo- 
cratic tax program, 30-hour week, 
maintenance of farm prices, im- 
proved social: security, housing and 
other needed public works, demo- 
cratic loan and trade policies with 


other countries. 


As another paper on The Cold 
War and Foreign Markets showed, 
American capital's attempt to save 
and increase its billions in war 


profits at the expense of the rest 
of the world has also failed. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN has 


not brought succor either. The 
working people of Europe have 

me more impoverished. Tru- 
man’s “Bold New Program” is of 
no avait either. Not only do the 
working people abroad fight super- 
exploitation carri on under 
“democratic” sounding 


labels | editorial 


markets. Of course, these capital- 
ists still fear their own working 
people more than they do the en- 
croachments of U.’S. capital, 
Meanwhile, with American 
“aid,” production and real wages 
in the Marshall Plan countries are 
still below pre-war levels, and 
even “these will sink as the crisis 
spreads from the U. S. Without 
American “aid,” production and 
real wages in Eastern Europe have 
shown a steady rise, and the rise 
won't be mterrupted because these 


economies have cut loose fom! 


the instability of ' capitalism. 


FOR AMERICAN WORKERS, 
the cold war has meant a further 
reduction of their. living standards 
and has accelerated the factors], 
making for crisis. The large export 
of foodstuffs (mostly for sale in 
black markets) has meant higher 
prices for food here. Machine in- 
dustry exports have declined ‘ 50 
percent since the beginning of the 
Marshall Plan. The embargo -on 
trade with the anti-imperialist 


countries has meant a tremendous | 


drop in job 
pecially © in 
dustry. . 
Dunn's paper ‘on ‘the eedulans| 
of the workers proved that there | 
has been a steady decline of living 
conditions, which began even be-| 


producing orders, es- 
the machine tool in-| 


| 


fore the war ended. More than 


five million workers aré’ now un-| . 
* 
* 


employed, another. ten million are | 


only partially employed, with the | 
—S@MU 2-2964-5 


heaviest sufferers. the Negro work-' 
ers, the vouth, the woman and_| 
the older workers. 


And Coe's Peper on the A amaempan 


REPEAL THE 
Fe 


la 


Nn‘ "> 
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Congressmen 


(Continued from Page 2) 
through a real repeal measure. 
Leaders of the sponsoririg unions 
urged all workers residing in 
Brooklyn to turn out to the rally. 


Sponsoring unions and _ labor 
leaders represent a. cross-section 
of. Brooklyn’s larbe labor move- 
ment. ‘Among them are George 
Troy, president, Brooklyn AFL 
Council; seven locals of the CIO 
Brewery Workers; AFL Bakers 
Local 3; AFL Waiters Local 2; 
CIO United Electrical Workers 
Local 475. 


Also independent International 
Association of Machinists Local 
402; CIO Gas, Coke and Chem- 
ical Workers Local 121; AFL In- 
ternational Longshoremen’ s Asso- 
ciation Local 968; CIO Shipyard 
Local 18; AFL Building Service 
Local 32 K: CIO. Furniture Local 
76-B; Wholesale and Warehouse 
Local 65, and independent De- 
partment Store Local 1250, which 
represents workers. in virtually 
every large Brooklyn department 
store. 


Press Roundup, a summary ol 
comment in the metro- 


= rinted in Wall Street. but even 
oreign capitalists are beginning to 


MONUMENT 


politan press, appears each day in 
the Daily Worker. 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


OM@ecial Memument Dealer fer the 


483 EAST 170th STREET 
Cer, Washington Avenue, 
4 yoheort(@L” IEreme 7-¢ 
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fret under Washington’ s drive to shattered the cozy propaganda 
clear all competitors out of foreign | 


that the na&tion’s farmers have 
benefitted in the past years. One 
example: it has been ballyhooed 


that purchase of farm _ tractors} 


went up 55 percent between - 1940 
and 1945. Fact is, though, that 
two-thirds of all farmers in this 
mechanized country of ours own 


no: tractors. 

The paper on military afeniing 
and the economy pointed up the 
fact that: “Paralleling the militar- 
ization of the Fede val budget and 
the diversion of the countrys re- 
sources to military. purpeses, has 
been the increasing control of the 


| Brass.” 
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government structure by 1epresen- 
tatives of Big Business and Big 


* 


THE WHOLE PICTURE 


thoroughly decymented with sta- 
tistics which the conference will] acce 


publish for general. distribution, ae 


adds up to a general conclusion 
that if the ple want jobs and 
advancing living standards, they 
must fight the. wealth-sapping war 
drive of big business. . 

Essentially, however, economic 
crises and the. additional misery 
they bring for the people are part 
of capitalism. “There is no way 
to patch up the present social or- 
der,” Foster's paper concluded, “so 
‘that’ it will serve the interests of 
‘the people. 

“Capitalism. is hopelessly reac- 
tionary and decadent. Its contin- 
uation can--only lead to further 
and more .disastrous economic 
| chaos, fascism, and-war. The power 
of . monopoly: capital must be 
curbed. and, eventually broken. 
Capitalism must be supplanted by 
a new. economic and political sys- 
tem, Socialism. . 

“Inevitably, therefore, the 
awakening masses, particularly the 


trade unions, unless they are to be 
defeated by big business, will be § 


¥.22, 1949 


em 


compelled to build a democratic 


coalition government, and to move 
towards the establishment of a _ 
People’s Democracy, based upon 
the nationalization of the hanks 
and key .industries, the introduc- 
tion o ll conan economy,, and the 

social leadership of the 
i 8 class. Such a People’s 
Democracy would have to work 
definitely with a* perspéctive of 
the eventual establishment of So- 
cialism. For Socialism .is the only 
final alternative to the chaos and 
disasters of the dying capitalist 
system.” 


« THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 

TO SEND PARCELS TO 

RUSSIA and ROMANIA, Duty 
Prepaid is Through . 


PARCELS TO RUSSIA, In¢ 


391 EASTERN PARKWAY 
Brookivn lo, N, X. 
Telephone: IAin 2-1 
@ LICENSED BY THE USSK e 


Ageneies in principa! cities in U.8.A. 


WE SEND PARCELS te PALESTINE 
All Pareels Are 100% Insured 


@ NEW AIB MAIL SERVICE ¢@ 
Especially fer medicine — 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 

Takes 4 or 5 days te USSR 


Our New York Office: ° 
139 WEST 56th STREET 
Tel.: CO 5-4554 
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BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Business Machines 


TYPEWRITERS 


— — g° 


Lowest prices for foreign 
language typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Seld, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


119° W. 23rd St. CR 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


| tenianemanannermoma 
| 
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: ALBEE 


Mimeos, Adders, 
Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
UE UNION SHOP 


627 Srd Ave. © 
mr. 4ls¢ Bt. © 


Carpet Cleaning 


7 = 
> 


RUG “CLEANING BY 


COLON it | : 


INSURED ed 


FREE STORAGE TO SEPT. 1 
Colonial Carpet Cleaning Co. 


JE 6-3747 1307 Webster Ave. 


Brenx, N. 


yy. =F 


cleans your rugs for only 


Expert sham- 
pooing, repair- ™ 7 R 
Demestiec 


ing, dyeing all 

types of rugs. 

Moderate Rug 

prices. 
FREE SUMMER STORAGE 

SECURITY CARPET CLEANING CO 


ME 5.7576 theelhe:  25 


Bronx, N. Y. 


IT'S SO IMEXPENSIVE 


ro Rid Yourself or 
UNWANTED 
HAIR FOREVER! 
per treatment. Fameus experts re- 
1c 4. 
vacy. Sensational new methed . 
quick tesults . . lewered costs) . 
Men alse treated. Freecensultation. LO 3-4219 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Gultes 1161-1162 
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. Flowers 


Opticians and Optometrists _ 


Delis 
- 


“OWERS: 


AND FRUIT BASKETS 
Delivered Anywhere 


BERT, RAVEN, Flowers 
GR 38357 


|e cceSeeece . 
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= coat 
‘Insurance: for Every Need 


(391 East 149th Street 
MElIrose 5-09384 .. 


— 


Minneapolis, 
‘ Washington, Pittsburgh,. Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennessece, 


CARL . JACK R. 


i: RODSKY 


Al) kinds of insurance including anté- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete. 
798 BROADWAY GR 56-3826 


Moving and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST 


= 


Oficial IVO Optician 
_ ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. Mth St., near Eighth Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO. 3-3243 


jJ. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


Official IwO Brenx Optemetr 
EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTD 


| 22 BR i6ith st. ‘BRONX 
Tel. JEreme 717-0022 


Official Iwo B’klyp . ‘Cptemdteiaee 1 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


Near Atlantic Ave. — Our enly office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m<3 
EYES EXAMINED EYE exencuses 


IN QUEENS ... 


A Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 


ORAGE — 3 DAYS 


VAN SERVICE 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Bt. Louls, Detroit, Cleveland, 


Florida, 
Arkansas and al; way points. 


Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 


CONCORD 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 


114 Liberty 8t., New York 6, N. ¥. 


8908—164th St. (opp. Macy’s), Jamaica 
9:30 . m.-8 p. m. daily OL 8-2962 | 


Records and Music 


Available Again 
SONGS FOR 


DEMOCRACY 


3 10” Record Album — $3.93 
Phone and Mail Orders Filled 


EXCLUSIVELY at 
THE MUSIC: ROOM 
129 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

LU 3-4290 


| 


| MOVING @ STORAGE | 


FRANK GIARAMITA | 
3B 7%) ST = =6=6OCR (77-2457 


near 3rd Ave. — 


| 932 So. Blvd. (163) 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


A 


NEW SONGS 
BETTY SANDERS 
1. The Fireship 
2. Johnny I Hardly Knew Yeu 
PETE SEEGER 
1. Keep My Skillet Good and Greasy 
2. Cumberland Mountain Bear Chase 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th St.) 
Open till 1¢@ P.M. . OR 4-9400 


ee eeeaaasenne |\iimmnnnnin 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
DA 9-7900 


Opticians and Optometrists 
OFFICIAL FWO OPTICIANS 
| Have your eyes 


examined by & 
bas 7 eculist 
M.D. 


_ UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Feurth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Reom 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 7-7563 


rr, . oe 


Say ...I saw your ad 
in The. Worker 


Restaurants 


JADE ~ 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sta. 


GR 7- 9444 
Quality Chinese Food ®@ 


| | 


- pe | 1.65 y 


ESKAZKA 


227 W. 46 St.—Cl 6-795; — 
‘Undertakers 


Funeral Director for the IWO 
i. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


" arenees’”  Eeeeie 
Day Phene 


DI 21273 DI 2 2.2726 
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Defense Moves for Dismissal in Trial of ‘12’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
John V. Blanc and others who ad- 
mitted being planted in the trade: 
union and Marxist movement. 

The planting of these informers 
in the Party and payment to them 
of wages and expenses by the FBI 
to work up provocations, Crockett 
said, violated the first, third, fourth 
and fifth Amendments of the Con- 
stitution and was “contrary to pub- 
lic poticy.” 

Presence of the secret spies at 
a party meeting violated the free- 
dom of assembly provision, he told 


emp 
is position; including National 


FBI gave the Communist Party the 
gat to exclude FBI agents and 
O 


ri 
in 


declared. 


munist Party would invite the FBI 
into its meetings,” Crockett de- 
plied. 

CITES DECISIONS 


preme Court opinions and a New 
York Circuit Court decision re- 
versing convictions where police 
officers “posing as friends” secured 
_ the court, and cited a series of Su-|documents and other alleged evi- 
e Court decisions to support dence for the prosecution. 


rmers. 
“That is not clear,” the judge 


“J doubt very much if the Com- 


He cited a series of other Su- 


Th lawyer called the court's at- 


group of prosecution witnesses 
falsely represented themselves. for 
the purpose of gathering illegal 
evidence. 


tum of English common law, 
which forbids the King to cross the 
poor man’s threshold. 


the lawyer said, “the King dare not 
enter the home of a poor man, I 
say an FBI informer has no right 
to enter the home of an American 
citizen for the purpose of spying.” 


‘COURT’S DUTY 


. 
Crockett protested that this 


He pointed to the famous dic- 


“If under English common law,” 


Communists were bonafide party “silly,” the lawyer continued, 
members. 


inting out.that three of the de- 
endants, Robert Thompson, John 
Gates and Gus Hall were in the 
armed forces fighting in defense of 
their country at the time the al- 
leged “conspiracy to teach and ad- 
vocate overthrow of the govern- 
ment” was alleged to have been 


de 


He called attention to the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision in 
the Terminiello case, where a 
priest, opposing World War II and 
shouting anti-Semitic remarks, 
stirring up violent action, was de- 
clared’ by the court to be within 
his rights of freedom of speech. 


‘count of words,” he said. 

Attorney A. J. Isserman argued 
that there was no evidence of a 
“near and present danger” and that 
the case should be thrown out on 
that grounds alone. 

“The defendants are opposed to 
the government in many ways, he 
said. “They have expressed going 
to: the very heart of the govern- 
ment, but that does not. show 
criminal conspiracy.” 

Isserman pleaded with the court 
to permit Communist Party Chair- 
man William Z. Foster to answer 


questions in his deposition of de- 
fense testimony in writing. He 
pointed out that Foster's physician 


“In light of the Terminiello de- 
cision,” the lawyer stated, “the 
government has failed to establish 
a case to go to the jury.” 


PUBLIC PRESENTATION 
Gladstein contended the evi- 
dence showed the Communist} Judge Medina, at the suggestion — 
Party has presented a “most can-|of Prosecytor McGohey, rejected 
did public presentation of its pro- ithe defense motion to allow Foster 


gram and aims in the Daily Worker) ., answer the ueries in the de 
and other publications. sition by writing them out. 4 
I don't age gy ae | In moving for a mistrial the de- 
“Ty, “Ne. “yen ane ‘ ‘|fense charged relationship estab- 
7 as pretty hard "lished by the court toward the de- 
me. fense was calculated to, and actu- 
Attorney Harry Sacher told the! ally did, “prejudice the jury so as 


tention* to prosecution testimony 
revealing how the FBI stoolies, un- 
der the guise of personal friend- 
ship and posing as loyal Commu- 
nist Party members, entered homes 
of Communists and offices and il- 


legally seized documents, which 
evi- 


Labor Relations Board v. Jones & 
Laughlin, Thomas y. Collins, Lo- 
‘eal 309 v. Gates. 

The Gates case, he pointed out, 
established the right of an organ- 
ization to exclude police officers 
from meetings and assemblages. 


FBI blacklistings, he said, and were later introduced as hot g - 
other forms of discriminations in- dence” in the case. zens. acting as FBI informers. He 


spired against Communists by the’ The judge insisted the bogus |quoted from the record where the 


judge said the FBI had to “take 
at 5 . d whom they could get.” 
its Patronage For 
ri (Continued from Page 3) 
In Weltare Dep't 


“They are sent into an organiza- 
tion to get a police version, a fake 
version of what is going on,” 

tract, wages, pensions with the|Gladstein told the court. “When 
speedup question. + you have a witness who cannot 
The flood of political appoint-|, When @ group of Motor Build- 

ments to key _ om _ ome ing, Foundry, Press Steel strikers 

York City Welfare Department picketed the company negotiators 

was protested on Friday by Local 

1, CIO United Public Workers, 


be believed under any circum- rar 
stances it is the court’s duty to/|court the trial involves a question | to prevent the rendition of a fair 
at the Rackham buildinge10 days 
ago demanding settlement of all 
as jeopardizing the civil service 
merit system and the City’s entire 


strike out his testimony.” of “words.” verdict based exclusively on the 
The charge of “conspiracy” was' “No government ever fell on ac-'evidence.” 
issues, Reuther charged it was a 
Communist conspiracy to “embar- 
welfare structure. 
In a letter to Mayor O'Dwyer, 


ie A 
rass the negotiators.” Classitied Ads 
He even went 50 far to charge SSS SSS SPSS SSS SN SSS SSS SSS SSS SSE SOS SSeS SS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SS See SSS eee 
Frank Herbst, local representative, |‘2¢ Communists, as he claimed 
said that under the regime of 
Commissioner Raymond Hilliard 


NOTICE OF POLICY . (Radie Material) | RESORTS a 
these pickets were, with being| Ne sdvertisement will be sccepted for) or. atérial for®radio shop to sell. SHADY NOOK HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
guilty of “strikbreaking.” Now, 
“political patronage has supplant- 
ed the civil service merit system.” 


Daily Worker or The 
a nll gree cee Home or at ne ge — —*, cae er i wr aaa can ? naaenes 
with the company arrogantly re-|are not available to everyone, regar aplenty. Box 249, care of Daily Worker.| washing machine; refrigerator; also 
fusing to settle the issue, but in- 
“Organization hacks have been stead secking by devious propos- 
appointed to posts of great re- 
sponsibility without examination,” 


ef color or creed. separate a t t of 3 : also 4 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. (mens) — eat a Bab To us alse 4 
als maneuvers to split the) wrote se odbc iv ATTRACTIVE SUMMER FIBRE RUGS as 
strikers ranks, the militancy of the 
Herbst pointed out. “Career em- 
ployes are denied employment for 


ville 7-GR1. Write for details to J. 
| Mazursky. 
WIDOW, daughter (5 years) will share; jow as $15.95. Variety of colors and) 
beautiful 3-room Flatbush apartment; patterns. Other excellent values in new HEALTH REST VEGETARIAN RESORT. 
rank and file has brought the sitting 3 nights. $5 weekly. Box 254) and used Broadioom and Rugs. WA 17- 
strike to a new dramatic fighting 
te : ase and forced Reuther to ac- 
advancement. Ability as a basis for ph 
advancement to top jobs has be- 
come a joke.” 


Delicious food; special diets; beautiful 
care of Daily Worker. 4900. B’way Carpet Cleaning, 1968 Am-| country rest home; solarium; rooms 
| BUSINESS GIRL share apt. with two girls, sterdam Ave. (157th St.). 
cept the so-called “extraneous | 
issues.” | 
The entire Welfare program is 
in jeopardy, he 1 wre noting 


with private baths; private - lavatories; 
reasonable rates. Por reservations, 
own room. WA 4-6191 evenings, 7-9. (Tennis Racquets) 
COUPLE wanted to share charming apart- TENNIS RACQUETS Sennen makes. Res. 
The new stage of the strike, 
with the 1949 contract, wages, 
_that the morale of the staff was 
at low ebb. 


Write Nanuet, New York, or phone 
ment: summer months. $12.30 weekly. $16.50. Special $9.95. Also Reg. $7.36. 
pensions demands added, will 
“As unemployment increases 


Nanuet 2316. 
|\NEW HAMPSHIRE—WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
ae. 5-318 ner Cae Special $4.50. Standard Brand Dist. 143 
A SECTION OF A 5 room,apt. for rent to| 4th Ave. (14th St.). GR 3-7819. 

now embrace 106,000 Ford work- 

ers in 42 plants throughout the 
and the relief case-load rises, the 
department becomes less and less 


Bathing; fishing; hunting; hiking; golf- 
a couple. Comrades preferred. Call 7 
HOUSE FOR SALE 
nation. 
prepared to meet the needs of 


sing. Season—June to tober. Relief 
from Hayfever. Rate—$35, children half, 
everyday 9:30 a.m. Bronx location. Tele- Write Box 239, c-o The Dally Worker. 
phone in hall. DAyton 3-8760, apt. 5A. 
APARTMENTS TO SUBLET 
Ford Local 600 progressives in 
a leaflet issued at the strike rally 
the impoverished, the ill and aged. declared all-out support for the 
The human approach to the needy 
has been tossed out of the win- 


SUMMER RENTALS - 
= PEEKSKILL VICINITY—Three room bun- 
‘tTwWO ROOM APARTMENT TO SUBLET 
from June 15 to Labor Day. Three sta- 
present strike and urged: 
® Convening of the general 
dow by “the hacks,” the letter 
stressed. 


galows; all improvements; ideal for 
children; excellent commuting. Call after 
tions from Coney Island. Box 257, c-0 7 p.m.—WoO 4-1847, 
The Worker. 
SUBLET 2 ROOM APT. for 4 months. 
Across from park; 15th &. Reasonable. 
council of Local 600, in perman- 
ent session for the duration of the 
Herbst asked the Mayor in con-| strike to serye as the general strike 
clusion “How long will the City | Committee. 
Administration continue to con- 
done them?” 


had warned that for a commis- 
sioner, attorneys and a_ stenog- 
rapher to approach Fosters sick 
bed now requesting oral answers 
may prove just as serious as to 
have him come to court. 


Attorney Richard Gladstein told 
the court he had “the duty” of 
striking from the record testimony 
introduced by stoolpigeons. He 
recalled that the judge had com- 
mented earlier that “naturally you 
are not going to find ordinary citi- 


NEW HOUSES AT BABYLON, L. 1; cinder- 
bileck and stucco, brick trimming. 25x40 
feet incl. garage om plot 100x105. Four 
rooms; tile bath; full cellar; expansion 
attic for 3 rms., bath. $10,000. Could be 
used for 2 families. Nice country loca- 
thon. Write Box 261, c/o The Dally 
Worker or phone Babylon 1853. 


HELP WANTED 


SWITCHBOARD operator, must read, write 
Yiddish. Oall office, Morning Freiheit, 


AL 4-9480. 
SITUATIONS WANTED — 


ROOMS—kitchen privileges; all facilities; 
$100-125 for season. EKalman Appel, 
Proprietor, co-Ko-pel Acres, Swan Lake, 
me 


FOR RENT. Four-room home, available for 
the Summer. Opposite a lake. Chile 
dren’s day camp. Not far from station, 
Also: will share home with refined couple, 
Phone: Katonah 542J. 


‘ROOMS, Bungalows to rent; running hot 
and cold water in every room; swimming 
pool; refrigeration; washing machines, 
Ideal for Children. Spring Mt. House, 
Jeffersonville, N. Y¥. Telephone: Jeffer- 
sonville 94M. 


LOVELY 5 ROOM BUNGALOW FOR RENT. 
Porch; all improvements; 70 miles: near 
stores, transportation; beautiful grounds, 
WA 6-6934. 


ONE AND TWO ROOMS; private kitchens; 
hot water; gas; $250-$300. Kurt Savin- 
sky, Route 9D>—Beacon, N, Y. Telephone 
Beacon 13F3. 


MT. AIRY ROAD, CROTON ON HUDSON 
for rent from June 15 until after Labor 
Day. 4 bedrooms; 2 baths; living 
room; dining room; kiéchen and laun- 
dry; 3 terraces; 6 acres of land: swim- 
ming. Rental—$1700. Call weekend, 
Croton 3619 or evening MU 7-13800. 


PURNISHED COUNTRY HOME—3 bed- 
rooms; large modern kitchen and living 
room; 2% miles from beach, Babylon, 
L. I. Private picnic ground on property, 
$600 season. Box 260, c/o The Daily 
Worker. = 


APARTMENT WANTED 


YOUNG couple to be married June 6. We 
need a place to live; 1, 2, 3 room apart- 
ment, up to $70. Box 2353, care of 
Daily Worker. 


TWO female student comrades desperately 
need apartment or room. Box 251, care 
of Daily Worker. 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENT WANTED, 
reasonable rental; 3 or 4 rooms: either 
lower West side or Columbia University 
area. Box 256, c-o The Daily Worker. 


SPANISH VET NEEDS COLD WATER 
PLAT. Reasonably priced; unfurnished. 
Box 258, c-o The Worker, or call Daily 
Worker, AL 4-7954, ext. 29. 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


LARGE, LIGHT, SINGLE ROOM: kitchen 
privileges; East Bronx. Call DAyton 
3-3466. 


ATTRACTIVE ROOM FOR BUSINESS 
GIRL. Washington Heights; excellent 
amma WA 17-0007 every day, 
-8 p.m. 


ATTRACTIVE SINGLE front studio room. 
Immaculate; quiet; conveniences; eleva- 
tor. AU 3-4586. | 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


QUARTER-MILLION Dollar Chicken Farm 
Corporation’ now being organized; will 
provide social and economic security. 
$1,000 investment. Katchor, 685 Lafay- 
ette Ave., B’klyn. UL 17-0658. 


ee FOR SALE 
(Cars) 


1936 BUICK, overhauled motor, transmis- 
sion and clutch. Good condition; $225. 
CL 6-3154. 


(Children’s Wear) 


BONNETS, DUNGAREES, SUSPENDERS, 
Fattles, crawlers. Lipkin’s Kiddie Shop, 
941 E. Tremont Ave, Bronx. 


a 


LADY WILL CARE FOR OHILD of work- 
ing mdéther — Manhattan. Wiener, GEd-. 
ney 4-2876. 


RELIABLE YOUNG MAN, with car; sell- 
ing experience; mechanical ability; de- 
sires work. UN 4-8666. 


PERSONAL 


MILLY PLEASE GET IN TOUCH with me 
concerning Mother. Will be home every 
night except Friday and Saturday — 
Libby. 


AL 4-2366. 
® Keep the membership in- 
formed by the issuance of a reg- 
ular strike bulletin and regular 
building meetings. 

® Carrying out the decision of 
the executive board for a mass 
rally of all labor organizations in 
support of the Ford workers de- 
mands, to be held in Cadillac) 
Square. 

DETROIT. — The United Auto 
Workers announced Fridoy they 
may file unfair labor practice 
charges against the Ford Motor 
Co. for refusing to discuss a new 
contract. 

Chief Ford negotiator John S. 
Bugas refused to begin contract 
negotiations before June l. 

UAW and Ford officials met in 
an atmosphere of bitterness. 

Federal conciliator Arthur C. 
Viat sat in on the peace talks for 
the first time. 

Reuther said the unfair labor 
practice charge would be filed with 
the National Labor Relations 
Board Monday if the company re- 
fused to talk about a contract. 


(Continued from Page 3) 

the following terms: 

® An appeal to the belligerents 
by the Soviet Union, United States 
and Btitain to end military opera- 
tions. 

© A general amnesty. 

® Free parliamentary elections 
held “in such a way that the su- 
preme Greek organ for conducting 
the elections would include rep- 
resentatives of Greek democratic 
circles, headed by the Peoples Lib- 
eration Movement in Greece.” 


° A commission of the great 
powers, including th Sovit Union, 
to observe “the correct conduct 
of the elections.” 


® A joint commission, with the 
participation of the USSR, “for 
controlling the borders of Greece 
with its neighboring northern 
states.” 

Tass said. 

“Gromyko declared that with the 
introduction of these controls, an 
announcement should be made on 
the ending of military aid by the 
foreign powers to the Greek Gov- 
ernment in personnel and mate- 
rials, and a date should be fixed 


q” 
~~ 


‘ort> the evacuation of foreign 
troops from Greece.” <a} 
sf Of) tere MOT ew EL ERAA LL ce, |S 


SERVICES 


(Aute Repairs) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Reasonable. 140 
West End Ave., corner 66th St. TR 7-2554. 


(Floors Scraped) 


FLOOR SCRAPING, refinished 
CALL GR 3-7828 evenings. 


like new. 


(Massages) 


MASSAGE at home, ladies. Medical and 
reducing exercise. Licensed. Jarvis, 
TE 8-9039. 


el 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, ALL BOROS. Daily trips, Rock- 
aways. Long Beach; low rates. Call Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-8000, Day-Night. 


(Painting) 


PRIVATE WORK OUR SPEOCIALTY—In- 
side; outside; good materials; reason- 
able prices; 10 percent to Daily Worker 
readers. JH &-2460. 


(Radio Repairs) 


CALL JIMMY'S RADIO SERVICE when 
-you need radio or phonograph repairs. 
227 W. llth St. CHlelsea 3-4396. 


(Upholstery) 


SOFA bottom, $12; chair, $5; 
tied, rewebbed, relined in 
Shampoo chair, $5; slipcovers. 
Boro, GR 5-7870 or SH 3-9535. 


SOFA, SEAT BOTTOM, rewebbed; home; 
new lining; springs retied. $12. Furniture 
repaired, slip - covered, reupholstered. 
Comradely attention. TR 17-2654. 


CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


CREATIVE OAMPING FOR BOYS & 
GIRLS, 3-12 years. Professional staff; 
ee hm: modern facilities; 105 mi. I For The (weekend): Worker: 
rom*“New York City. Pheme MU 2-4233; ) 2. ° Previous Wednesday at «?p.m. 

98 Bundeys and ey - 


ealngs. Of, §-12646, _ 
meres. 2 2 ee wees Ct eee ee 2S Be SD tere, 3 eT ee eee 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
BATES: 


(For personal Ads) 
>  — Var 
3 consec. Insert .... 


springs re- 
your. home. 


WESTINGHOUSE LAYOFFS Sali 
a 


NOW TOTAL 7,000 


PITTSBURGH (FP). — More 
than 7,000 employes of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. have been 
laid off on a company-wide basis 
since Jan. 1. A company state- 
ment ascribed the layo s to “fall- pers repaired. Handbags, belts made to 
ing orders as the postwar demand \. gs Mail orders accepted. N. Y. Fash- 
levels off,” : = Se cn Ave. (nr, er St.)4 


~-* - _ 
> 


(For Commercial Ads) 
1 insertion ......... ecemp BOC... se enn. 608 
3 conzec. insert. .... 406. o.00 + ce508 
T COMSEC. INSETE. . . . « DOC ncre o ccverereeee 408 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge - 2 lines 


, DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon: for 

Monday’s issue - Friday 
at 4 p. m. 


(Furniture) 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to 
Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 
E. 11 St. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p.m. daily 
9-4:30 Sat. 


(Leather Geods) 


HANDBAGS AND LUGGAGE, 22 percent 
OFF. We also repair, dye, remodel. Zip- 


order. 


‘ 


B hig 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


SATURDAY 


11:30-WNBC—Smilin’ Ed McConnell) 
WizZ—Jay Gtewart Fun Fair 
WCBS—Junior Miss 


AFTERNOON 
13:00-WNBC—News. Charies 9. McCarthy 
WOoR— 


WCBS—Theatre of Today 


12: 15-WNBC—Here’s to Veterans 


12:30-WOR—News: The Answer Man 
WJZ—Whats My Name 
WCBS—Grand Centra: Station 


1:00-WNBOC—Farm and Rome Hour 
WOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s 
*‘WJZ—Home Gardener 
WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 
WNYC—Musi¢e 
WQxXR—News; Midday Symphony 
1:30-WNBC—U. 5, in World Affairs 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WCBS—Give and Take 
WOR—Monica Lewis 


2:00-WJZ—Western Music 
WOR—Oficial Detective 
WNBC—Living, 1049 
WCBS—Handy Man 


2:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson—Talk 
WoR—Affairs of Peter Salem 
WCBS—County Journe! 
WJZ—Junior Junction 
WNYyC—Great Masters 
WQxXR—Program Favorites 


2:45-WNBC—UN Is My. Beat 


3:00-WNBC—Pioneers of Music 
WOR—Sisco Kid 
WCBS__To Be Announced 
' WQXR—News; Recent Records 


3:15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 


3:30-WOR—Hopalong Cassidy 
WCBS—Cross Section, U-.8.A, 
WOQxXR—Music of Our Time 


4:00-WNBC—Your Health Today 
WOR—Proudly We Hail 
WQxXR-News; Symphonic Matinee 


4:15-WNBC—Horse Racing 


5:00-WNBC—Public Affairs 
WOR—Scattergood Baines 
WJZ+-U. N. Show 
WCBC—Variety Musicale 
WQxXR—News; Record Review 


5:30-WNBC—Frankie Carle 
WoOR—Internationa!] Airport 
WOQxR—Cocktai] Time 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Honey Dreamers 
WQxXR—News; Music to Remember 


6:30-NBC—NBC Symphony Orchestra 
WCBS—Red Barber 
WQxR—Dinner Concert 

7:00-WOR—Let's Play Games 
WCBS—Spike Jones Show 
WJZ-—Harry Wismer 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WOQxXR—News: Music 


7:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs 


Jury 
WQXR—New York Times News 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe 
9:00-WNEC—Hit Parade 


9:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WCBS—Bazil Rathbone Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo Show 
WsJZ—On Tour with Art Mooney 


9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 
WQOxR—News; Record Album 


19:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 


WCBS—Sing It Again 
WHYC—Municipal Concert Hall 
WQxR—News; On Wings of Song 


30. WNBC—Grand ‘Ole Opry 


SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON 


12:05-WQXR—Symphonic Varieties 

12:15.WJZ—Foreign Reporter 
‘WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 


(2: '30-WNBC—Eternal ~ Ae 
WMCA—News Bu 
WOR—News—Melvin Eliott 
WJZ—Piano Piayhouse 
WCBS—Peoples Platform 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW-News; Recorded Music 
WQXR~—Record Review 

12:45-WOR—Rendcezvous with Ross 
wQxR—Ocrhestral Melodies 


1:00-WNBC—America United 
William L. Shirer 
WJZ—American Almanac 
WOR—Phil Tonken 
WCBS—Charlies Collingwood 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum 
WNYC—Music with David Randolph 
WMGM—Feour Star Review 
WNEW—Hollywood Open House 
WQxXR—New York Times News; 

Midday Symphony 

1:06- WQXR—Midday, Symphony 
WCBS—Eimo per 

1:15-WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WMGM-News; Jan Bart 
WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 

1-30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics 
WCBS—Syncopation Piece 
WJ7-—Nationa! Vespers 
WOR—Michael O’Dufly 
WMCA—Perry Como 
WLIB—Melody Piayhouge 

2:00-WOR—Thne Deems Taylor Concert 


WCBS—Longines Symphonette 
WNBC— Homecoming 


WOR—H. R. Knickerbocker 


PEOPLE’S DRAMA, Inc. 


(Formerly New Drama). presents 
No. 1 ih a summer series of people’s plays 


“THEY SHALL NOT DIE" 


the Scotisboro Story—told with the People’s Fists 
by JOHN WEXLEY - Directed by GENE FRANKEL 


See the play that blasts the core of American chauvinism 


—the story of a people's fight for —_—, 
the struggle against Trenton’s Lynching 


THREE WEEKS ONLY! 
OPENING NIGHT—JUNE 4 


PEOPLE’S DRAMA, 405 W. 4Ist St. (near Ninth Ave.) 
AIR-COOLED 


Prices: Tues., Wed., Thars. eves.. Sic and $1.20, tax incl; Fri., Sat., 
eves., special Sat. midnite show, 85c, $1.20, $1.80, tax imei. 


For tickets, phone Algonquin 5-1844 
ON SALE AT PROGRESSIVE BOOKSHOPS 


—retold to aid 
orthern Style! 


i, 


ARTHUR MILLER 
OLIN DOWNES 


WEDNESDAY ° 


1314 KEast S2nd Street 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
To ° 
THE REVEREND WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 
Speakers: 


* J. F. STONE 
ELINOR 8S. CIMBEL 


Prof. HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD, Chairman 
MAY 25 ° 
CITY CENTER CASINO BALLROOM, 135 W. 55th St. 


Couvert: $5.00 
Auspices: NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


7 P.M. 


MU 38-2080 


— 


- 


—_ 


pening N 
SAT., Tone 4—8: “ork P.M. 


First Revival in 15 Years! 
JOHN WEXLEY’S famous play 


“THEY | SHALL NOT DIE" 


Benefit: at tss TO FREE TRENTON SIX 


People’s Drama Thea. 


405 West dist Street 


: oe - Ps. eth ) hs 
ent Am bese 


+ wwe pee 


All septa zevervedi #5:00, 3:6, 2.40 — —.For res, call MU 4.6640. : 
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WNYC—Brookiyn Museum Ooncert 

WQxR—News 
2:05-WQxXR—Viennese Melodies 
2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 


2:30-WNBC—NBOC University Theatre 
WOR—Harry 
WJZ—Mr President 
WCBS—You Are There 
WOQxR—Americana 


2:45-WOR—H. R. Enickerbocker 


3:00-WOR—Cisco Kid 
WCBS—CBS BSymphony Orchestra 
WLIB—News; Music 
3:15-WJZ—Betty Clark, Bongs 


3:30-WNBC—One Man's Family 
WOR—Juventle Jury 
WJZ—Speaking of Songs 

4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids 
WJZ—Ted Malone 
WOR—Hour of Mystery 
WLIB—William 8. Gailmor 
WOXR—News 


| 4:30-WNBC—Robert Trout 
WOR-—-True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—Milton Cross’ Opera Album 
WCBS—Skyway to the Stars 


4:35-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 
4:55-WNYC—News 


| §:00-WNBC—RCA Victor Show 
WOR—The Shadow 
WJZ—U. 8. Navy Hour 
WCBS—Wittnauer Choraliers 
WOXR—News; Record neviews 
6:15-WCBS—Art Mooney 
5:30-WOR—Quick as dad Flash 
WCBS—Broadway Is My Beat 
. WIZ—To Be nAnounced 
WNBC—Harvest of Stars 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Drew Pearson 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Fo Bongs d 
WCBS—Hour of Stars 
WMGM—Recorded Music 
WMCA—Popular Music 
WQxXR—News 

6:05-WQXR—String Quartet 

6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 


6:30-WNBC—Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis 
‘Show 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Ozzie and Harriet 
WsJZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 


6:45-WNYC—Weather Report; 


7:00-WNBC—Richard Diamond 
WOR—The Falcon 
WCBS—Jack Benny 
WJZ—Curt Massey show 
WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WOQXR—News 


1:05-wWQxXR—Collectors Items 


1:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—aAlice Faye 
WOR—Mayor of the “Town 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall 
WCBS—Amos ‘'N’ Andy 
WMCA—Play . 
WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News: Spirituals 
8:00-WNBC—Fred Allen Show 
WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board 
WJZ—Stop the Music 
WCBS—Sam Spade 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WwQxXR—News 
8:05-WQxXR—Our Musical Heritage 
8:30-WNBC—Henry Morgan Show 
WMCA—American Panorama 
WOR—Melvin Elliott 
-WCBS—Lum ‘'N’ Abner 
WNEW—News:; Piano Rhapsody 


9:00-WNBC—NBC Theatre 
WMCA—News; Composers Notebook 
WOR—Under Arrest ° 
WJZ—Walter Winchell 
WCBS—Electric Theatre ; 
WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy 
WQxAR—News 

§:05-WQxXR—Sunday Evening Concert 

9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show 
WEVD—Michael Young 

9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WJZ—Theatre Guild 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WNEW—News; 
WEVD—Quis—I Challenge Yeu 

30:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WMCA—Dinah Shore 
WOR—Secret Missions 
WCBS—Life With Luigi 
WEVD—Forum 
WQxXR—News 

10:05-WQXR—On Wings of Song 

10:30-WNBC—Horace Heidt show 
WOR—Heartbeat in the News 
WJIZ—Jimmy FPidler 
WCBS—It Pays to be Ignorant 
WMCA—<Algernon Black 
WEVD—Melody Moments 
WQxXR—Pop Concert 


News 


Music You Want 


CANADA LEE, who will ap- 


record albums. The bazaar is fea- 
turing a large selection of Jewish, 


p baie srecerdar 


i ha Ainsg 4... TIVIETY a teen 
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Hollywood Blacklist 


HOLLYWOOD.—Monday, May 
9, was the publication day for The 
Journey of Simon McKeever, a new 
novel by Albert Maltz. 

It also marked a new stage of 
intensification of the major studios 
blacklist policy against Maltz and 
other writers and directors who re- 


Un-American Activities Commitee. 
Before publication, 20th Cen- 
‘tury-Fox bought the screen rights 
for Maltz’s novel, but later an- 
nounced that it would not be pro- 
duced. 
In tribute to Maltz to The Jour- 


tney of Simon McKeever, and to 


protest the blacklist policy, the 
Film division of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions Council will hold 
a meeting on May 25, at the El 
) ee Theater, according to present 
plans. 


, Meanwhile, Paul Jarrico, divi- 


sion chairman, urged the following 
actions: 


® Protests to the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers Assn., Hollywood, 
Calif., against the blacklist. 


° Usnent demands to 20th Cen- 
tury Fox; Hollywood, Calif., to 
produce The Journey of Simon 
McKeever. 

© Letters and wires of greeting 
and support to Maltz to be read at 
the May 25 meeting. 


People’s Drama 
Low Prices 


Here is more good news from 
Peoples Drama for theatre-goers 
unable to pay high and mighty 
sums for a pair on the aisle, or 
anywhere else in the house. Peo- 
ple’s Drama is offering- a summer 
season of plays at prices that are 
way down. Tickets come as low 
as 85 cents and no higher than 
$1.20 on week days. The best 
weekend seats can be had for 
$1.80. 

While the prices are low, the 
plays are high on the list of the- 
atres best. The group is open- 
ing their season with John Wex- 
ley's They Shall Not Die. Writ- 
ten originally about the Scotts- 
boro Boys, They Shall Not Die 
creates a timely parallel to the 
case of the Trenton - Six. 

The directing job has been 
turned over to Gene Frankel, and 
the first curtain will be pulled on 
June 3 at the People’s Drama The- 


jatre, 405 West 41 St., near Ninth 


Ave. The theatre is blessed not 
only with a stage and air-cooling, 
but has a restaurant and bar to 
assuage hunger and thirst be- 
tween the acts and after the show. 

For those people interested in 
good theatre at low prices, Peo- 
ples Drama (formerly New 
Drama) asks you to dial AL 
39-1844 or to write to them at 
their studios, 17 W. 24 St. 


fused to kowtow to the House. 


communications to Maltz 


may be addressed to the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions Council, 
1586 Crossroads of the World, 
Los Angeles 28, GRanite 4188. 


The shleving of Maltz’ novel 
apparently was the insistence of 
the Motion Pictures) Producers 
Assn. and its president, Eric John- 
son, said Jarrico. 

“As a result,” he continued, “the 
entire body of Maltz’ work has 
been banned, in perpetuity from 
the screen—without regard to its 
excellence or to the extent of au- 
dience desire for it. 


“A conspiracy thus exists with- 
in the motion picture industry. It 
is in restraint of intellectual free- 
dom, political opinion and trade, 


“But even worse, this virtual 
‘book burning’ by a private indus- 
try is a threat to all American au- 
thors and. to their public. 


“The future of our literature and 
of our literary creators demands’a 
‘swift reversal of this action and an 
end to its practice. 


“If ‘this action is not reversed, 
all creative people may be faced 
with ‘private industry loyalty 
tests as precondition to engaging 
in creative pursuits.” 


a 


MAY 23-JUNE 1! 


Sculpture and Graphic, ist Prize 
Winners, Village Art Group 


Exhibition and Sale 
MAY 25-MAY 30 


BRLEE: “House in the North’’ 
Special at $456 — was $15.00 


VERMEER: “Sleeping Beauty’’ 
Special at $4.99 — was $10.00 


Tribune 
SUBWAY GALLERY 


IND Sub. Arcade, 100 W. 42 St. 


‘New York's biggest little 
gallery” 


CLEARANCE 


OF MODERN MASTERS 


by great printmakers of Europe 


44th St. Gallery 


133 W. 44 St., NYC LU 2-3834 
Open from 10:45 AM. te 8:30 P.M. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


126 EAST 14th STREET 


Now Through Monday 
Loretta Young - Van Johnson 
MOTHER WAS A FRESHMAN 

(coler) 
Lloyd Nolan - Jane Wyatt 
BAD BOY 


ZZ 


Music by SHOSTAKOVICH 


1" MAGI 


vi 29 all LS le 


4 \* o (4 8 


eee WORLD, 19% 


£.of 7th Ave. C1 7.5747 
@ Doors Open 10:30 A.M. 
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Demos - | ; - June 8 March 


(Continue d — Page 5) we 8 | . 2 & | (Continued trom Page 4) 
i a i | ee . oe - | Paul Ross, Council chairman, will 
ibe: 


the party in New York but Fitz- 


patrick, it was learned, is fearful | 
of the Liberal Party influence on | | © Repeal of the new rent reg- 
ulations and enactment of a law 


Junior. eo ye ar a 2 eae | 
Fitzpatrick, incidentally, is also oo : Bae 4 a ail calling for a two-year moratoyium 
anxious to be Governor and a poe s = . eat i on rent boosts. 
three-way fight for the post among % | , a So | ® Action by Congress and the 
O'Dwyer, Roosevelt and Fitz | Be ip , Pi Federal Housing Authority to halt 
patrick is very likely. 7" >, = Oe ae eviction from public housing proj- 


In- the meantime the so-called | ects on grounds of “excess in- 
Fusion opposition to O Dwyer, f . oe | 
ce et ys (2 eee al 4 ' © Enactment of a housing bill 
7 wenger li mma cr | ‘for low and middle income fami- 
the late Mayor Walker to resign) fe ? e : 
in 1935, has entered the. electoral ‘lies to provide for 5,000,000 hous- 
“7 : ing units in the next five years. 


arena. The Seabury forces mostly, : . 
Big Business, has. Paul Windels, a} | @ Passage of a federal law out- 
‘lawing discrimination or segrega- 


. | 
notorious higher fare advocate; as he , | : 
one of its main spokesmen. The | . tion in all housing projects, public 
or private. 


orwell ype 8 pans’ ru On the platform at the Madison Square Garden peace rally in New York are (I. to r.): Henry | 
Wallace, Progressive Party leader; H. Lester Hutchinson, British Labor MP; Michele Giua, Italian | Ross announced that the Coun- 
‘cil is contacting tenant organiza- 


considered an alternative to the — 
resent O'Dwyer machine which| Socialist Senator; and Mrs. Eslande Goode Robeson, wife of Paul Robeson. : 
‘tions jn major metropolitan cen- 


as wooed and won widespread International fighters for peace at the New York Madison Square Garden rally which climaxed | 
support from the Soak-the-Poor the Wallace “Peace Tour” with European legislators. L. to R.: Henry Wallace, Progressive Party | ‘€'S throughout the country to 
monopoly representatives. leader. . . . “The North Atlantic Pact is a covenant with death. . . ” H. Lester Hutchinson, Royal join the pilgrimage. Tentative 
orn Navy veteran and Labor member of Britain's House of Commons. . . . “I am not prepared to fight | plans of the Council call for dele- 
Life of the Party, by Elizabeth; in a third world war to restore the fascism which we destroyed in 1945. ...” Michele Giua, Socialist 'gations on June 8, to see Presi- 
Curle Flyna, appears in the member of the Italian Senate. . . . “Today Italian industry is again producing for war. We cannot eat \dent Truman, Federal Housing 
y ? ' guns. ... Mrs. Eslande Goode Robeson, wife of Paul Robeson. . . . “I know that every sensible ‘Expediter Tighe Woods, the Fed- 
Daily Worker three times weekly, Negro in this country — feels that if he must fight any future war for democracy, the proper place to | eral Housing Authority and lead- 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday. begin such a fight is right here... .” —The Worker Photo by Peter | org of Congress. 


a 


The Worker Sereen Guide °°: 


MANHATTAN pee rer no ee _ SS Mere than a Secretary Bedford | The Rockaways 
First Run—Broadway RKO NEW 23RD ST.—Mother is a Freshman; Bad Bey LINCOLN—GShe Gets Her man; Laff Show GEM—Penny Serenade: Gunning for Justice 
| RKO COLONIAL—Mother Is a Freshman; Bad Bey See. Commas Semmens. Remy the -Raaneny Sun.: Boys of the City; Crashing Through 
RKO 81ST 8T.—Mother Is a Freshman; Bad Boy NATIONAL—Three Godfathers; @Ast of Violence - PARK—That Wonderful Urge; Belle Starrs Daughter 
Sun.: @ Yellow Sky: @ Unfaithfully Yours Sun.: Return of October: Sheckproof 


AMBASSADO R—@ Dedes 
ve RIVIERA—@ @Pygmalion; Seventh Veil 
ee Se RIVERSIDE—Mother Is a Freshman: Bad Bey SAVOY—@Boy With Green Hair; @Set Up RKO COLUMBIA—Return of October: Sheekpreof 
RKO STRAND—@Bey With Green Hair; @Set Up 


VENUE PLAYHOUSE—Guaglile 
SEVERLY—our. Smith Goes te Washington; Charile Chap- we ey Wonderful Uree; Bolle Starrs Daughter Crown Heights 

plain Festival a.: wre of October; Sih wkproef B il 
BiJOU—@Red Shoes SELWYN—@Set Up: @Boy With Green Hair CARROLL—Family Honeymoon; Dark Past ‘ TOON SSIS 
CAPITOL—Sun Comes Up SCHUYLER—Sidewalks of Londen; Man of Evil CROWN—Dewn te the Sea in Ships; Bad Men of Tombstone 9:: rwoRE—G-Men: @ Casablanca 
CRITERION—The Lady Gambles STUDIO 65—Nosturne de Amor; La Ley que Olvidaron Sun.: Command Decision; Henry the Rainmaker HOPKINSON—@Eternal Husband; Eagle With Twe Heads 
ELYSEE— @Carnival in Flanders SQUIRE—Lest ia the Dark; Carmela CONGRESS—That Wenderful Urge; Belle Starrs Daughter SUTTER—Whispering Smith: My Own True Love 
FULTON—Joan of Are STODDARD—Caught; Black Narcissus BOGERS—Dewn te the Sea in Ships; Bad Men Tombstone Sun.: @Yellow Sky: @Unfaithfully Yours 
GOTHAM—Big Jack SYMPHONY—Fiesta; Night at the Opera Sun.: Command Desision; Henry the Rainmaker SUPREME—Wonderful Urge; Bolle Starrs Daughter 
GOTHAM—Lady ef Burlesque TERRACE—Caught; @ @Paisan RKO REPUBLIC—@Bey With the Green Hair; @Set Up 

Sun.: Jamaica Inn; Black Eagle STADIUM—@Bey With Green Hair; @Set Up QUEENS—Astoria 


LITTLE CARNEGIE—g@ Iintermeze ‘ 
LITTLE CINEMET—Wandering Jew TIMES SQUARE—The Gangster? The Marauders 
TIVOLIi—That Wonderful Urge; Belle Starrs Daughter Flatbush ASTORIA—@Bey With Green Hair; @Set Up 
BROADWAY—John Loves Mary; Grand Canyen Trall 


MAYFAIR—Blossoms in the Dust Sun.: @@Paisan: Caught 
M OF MODERN ART—Que Vadis -* ; ALBEMARLE— Paisan: Caught 
rs Quiek on Trigeer TOW N—Dark Past; Dynamite aaten.neliain Gunes . Sun. : @ @Paisan; Caught 
‘ GRANO—Juhn Leves Mary; Grand Canyon Trail 


NEW YORK—Streets ef San Francisce; . 
NEW EUROPE—Nazis Return oun. Bown te Earth; Shegey AVALON—@ @Paisan; Caught ns einen . 
PARAMOUNT—Streets of Larede i THALIA—@ Louisiana Story; @Mancsk of the Nerth AVENUE D—Family Honeymoon; Dark Past we 2 oF yomanes; Caugnt 

PARIS—@ Devil in the Flesh WAVERLY—@Yollow Sky; @Unfaithfully Yours AVENUE U—Family Honeymoon; Dark Past STENNCA Yee: SS Aes ee 

YORKTOWN—That Wonderful Urge; Escape i ; Sun.: John Loves Mary; Grand Canyen Trail 
PARK AVENE—e@ @ Hamiet Sun.: @ Yellow Sky: @Unfaithfully Yours 
Sua.: Lost One: Holiday a STRAND—Sabeteur: @Corvette K-225 
BEVERLY—@ @Paisan; Caught 
Sun.: §.0.8. Submarine 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—The Stratton Story , 
RKO PALACE—Theatre Closed J el a ee CLARIDGE—Family Honeymeen;~ Dark Past 

Sl Thet Wengertul Urge; Essage COLLEGE—Three Godfathers; @Asct of Violence Beveide 
@Pygmalion; Seventh Veil Sun.: @Yellow Sky; @Unfaithfully Yours y 


RiVOi—@One Womans Story . 
RIALTO—Crash Dive: Show Them Ne Merey . Sua. : 
ELM—@o@Paisan; Caught BAYSIDE—John Loves Mary; Galtant Legion 


ROXY—Forbidden Street \ 
TANLEY—eeLife in Bleom Washington Heights : FARRAGUT—@ @Paisan; Caught Sun.: Three Godfathers; @Act of Vielence 
ICTORIA—@ @Home of the Brave FLATBUSH—Parden My Past; Cry Wolf BELLAIRE—John Leves Mary; @Mourning Becomes Electra 
WORLD—e elast Step ALPINE—@Yellew Sky; @Unfaithfully Yours Sun.: Woman Scandals; Blockheads Sun.: Three Godfathers; @Act of Violence 
STH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—Odd Man Out; Stairway te DALE—Return of October; Shoskproof GRANADA—John Loves Mary; Mourning Becomes Electra COLLEGE—John Leves Mary; Gallant Legion 
Heaven DORSET—Caught; Jamaica inn JEWEL—Rage in Heaven; Fun en a Weekend Sun.: Three Godfathers; @Act ef Vielence 
B5TH ST PLAYHOSE—@Mensiour Vincent EMPRESS—Maria Malaban; Stery of Toeeca Sun.: Out of the Past; Bedside Manner CORONA—Jehn Loves Mary; Mark of the Lash 
a men on the Hudson KENT—Family Honeymoon; Dark Past VICTORY—Family Honeymoon; Dark Past 
© @Fyemalion Sun.: Dewn toe Sea in Ships; Bad Men of Tombstone Sua.: Jehan Loves Mary; Gallant Legi 
East Side mp rg KINGSWAY—@Boy With Green Hair; @Set Up ni h - 
; : —Moether Is a Freshman; Bad Bey LEADER—@ @Paisan; Angel ia Exile ushin 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC—Mother Is a Freshman; Bad Bey xo COLISEUM—Mother Is a Freshman; Bad Boy Sun.: My Darling eaaieetions if | Had My Wa ~ , 
ARCADIA—Den't Take It te Heart; Waterice Road | ; ’ y y MAYFAIR—Down te the Sea in Ships; Bad Men Tombstone 
RKO MARBLE HILL—Moether is a Freshman; Bad Bey LINDEN—@ @Paisan; Caught Sun.: Yellow Sky: Unfaithtully Y 
Sun.: Penny Serenade; Meenlight Sonata UPTOWN—@ @Paisan;: Caught BARING—@Bey With Grecs Mele: @Set Ue 3 a y; @ Vous 
ART—e @Paisan MAY PAN@iBein. Leses Gece: eae . a RKO KEITHS—@Beys With Gren Hair; @Set Up 
BEVERLY—Wuthering Heights; Jamaica nm nit ao ca eee eee 
CHARLES—eCasabianea; Black Eagle Harlem mieweeiiasaite, Wik Meee forr: Sua, Taree Sees; CAG: oe 
Sun.: John Loves Mary; Grand Canyon —@Bey With Green Hair; @Set Up TOWN—Silver River; | Became a Criminal 
gta erninn Co encom cut tates fe tad ts ‘RORTRAND Ta At gumrng tem Ea" tt hw: a 
sa : ; urA Be on pe rs; @AC once UTOPIA—Whispering Smith; My Own Tr 
rere ell eee aig of Violence; 1008 RoOOSEVELT—That Wonderful Urge; Belle Starrs Daughter Arretonges nina are Toes Ou Wiehe With: vex Guns Grten- Gagne “Fieneg A ee 
BERGE CaUAtSriema: Cutts Soe QUENTIN—Mother Wore Tlihts; Last f the Wild Horses Forest Hills 
Sun.: John Loves Mary; Gallant Legion BRONX Sun.: Buek Private; Seuth of Tahiti 
IRVING PLACE—e@ @Pygmalion RIALTOGs0EE Lame fet eilieiretes 60 - FOREST NILLS—@Tiree Godfathers; @Act @ Viclenee 
NORMANDIE—The Bribe ASCOT—Eagle With Two Heads; @Eternal Husband Sun: e@Casablence G Men ee TTS = INWOOD—Command Devision; Henry the Rainmaker 
PLAZA—That Wonderful Urge ALLERTON—What a Mother in Law; Cantors Son RKO KENMORE—@Bey With Green Hair: @Set Sun.: @Vollow Sky; @Unfaithtully Yours 
RKO JEFFERSON—That Wonderful Urge; Belle Starrs BEDFORO—That Wonderful Urge; Belle Starrs Daughter RuGRY—cCommand Decision: Hear the Retrosker MIDWAY—@Boy With Green Hair; @S$et Up 
Daughter. Sun.: Return ef October; Shockproef BEACH—Criss Cross; Fighting O'Flynn TRAVURGMaiietes Glin Gbincse Yentenes — TRYLON—Down to Sea in Ships; Bad Men of Tombstone 
RKO PROCTORS 58TH ST.—Mother Is a Freshman; Sun.: @e@loeng Veyace Home: @ @ Stagecoach Sun. sts aod Gl ioe mee ~namnt onture; Biack Eagle Sun.: Family Honeymoon; Dark Past 
Ses Se CIRCLE—Guest ™ the House; Thrill of Brazil TRIANGLE—Command Decision; Henry ‘the Rainmak r j 
RKO PROCTORS 86TH ST.—Mother Is a Freshman; Bad Bey Sun.: Dark Past; Good Girls Ge to Paris VOGUE—Chips Are Down: 0 ‘ Nigh ad Jamaica 
STUYVESANT—Date with Judy; @Corvette K-225 CONCOURSE—Command Decision; Honry the Rainmaker , —_ Swe ve ARION—Down te Sea in Ships; Bad Men of ‘Tombstone 
SUPERIOR—Caught; Wake. of the Red Witeh DE LUXE—@Mr. Smith Goes te Washington; Good Girls Brighton—Coney Island Sun.: Command Decision; Henry the Rainmaker 
Sun.: @ Yellow Sky; @Unfaithfully Yours Ge te Paris y AUSTIN—Command. Decision: Murder in Reverse 
SUTTON—e@ Quartet EARL—Mother Was a Freshman; Bad Boys OCEANA—John Loves Mary; Arizona Rangers Sun.: Family Honeymoon; @Unfaithfully Yours 
TRIBUNE—eThree Godfathgs; @Act ef Viclence FENWAY—Ghosts on Loose; Hagding fer Home Sun.: @Casablanca; G Men CAMBRIA—Joha Leves Mary; Arizena Ranger 
TRANSLUX GOTH ST.—Sleping Car te Trieste FREEMAN—Whispering Smith: My Own True Leve RKO TILYOU—@Boy With Green Hair; @Set Us Sun.: @e@Snake Pit; Variety Time 
TRANSLUX 72ND ST.—Penny Serenade GLOBE—Angel in Exile: Gallant Legiea SHEEPSHEAD—Three Godfathers: @Act of Viclence CARLTON—Family Honeymoon; Dark Past 
TRANSLUX MONROE—That Wonderful Urge: Belle Starrs Sun.: @Corvette K-225; Sabeteur SURF—John Loves Mary; Arizona Ranger Sun.: @ Yellow Sky; @ Unfaithtully Yours 
Daughter. Sun.: Flame eof the Barbary Coast; Black 1L1D00—Beachcomber Sun.: Three Godfathers; @Act of Vielence ° CROSSBAY—@Three Godfathers; @Act of Viclense 
Eagle MOSHOLU—Return of October: Sheckproof TUXEDO—@Three Godfathers; @Act of Violence COMMUNITY—Return of October; Shoikproof 


TRANSLUX COLONY—@Aet of Violence; Three Godfathers PARK PLAZA—Mother Is a Freshman; Bad Boy CASINO—Three Godfathers: @Act of Vielence 
Sun.: Sidewalks of Londen; Quaffty Street ‘NEW RITZ—Kidnapped; Elephant Boy Boro Park—Bensonhurst Sun.: @Yellow Sky; @Unfaithfully Yours 
TUOOR—Castio on the Hudsen; Gallant Journey Sun.: Fiesta; Gunfighters COLONY—Long Night: Sign of the Wolf DRAKE—Down te the Sea in Ships: Bad Men of Tombstene 
Sun.: Caught; Angel in Exile RKO CASTLE HILL—Mother Is a Freshman; Bad Bey Sun.: @Corvette K-225: Sab .Sun.: @Johnny Belinda; @@Treasure of Sierra Madre 
YORK—Sergeant. York; Castie on the Hudson RKO CHESTER—Mother is a Freshman; Bad Boy MARBORO—eB With @r a me GARDEN—@@Snake Pit; Variety Time 
Sun.: @Casablanca; G@ Men RKO FORDHAM—Mether is a Freshman; Bad Bey WALKGEcaBey With Green ter,’ bow: = Sun.: John Loves Mary; Arizona Ranger 


S4TH ST.—@Yellow Sky;- @Unfaithfully Yours ROSEDALE—Three Godfathers; @Act of Violence JAMAICA—Grand Canyon Trail; Racing Luck 
Sun.: Penny Serenade; More Than a Secretary 


2ND ST. TRANSLUX—@Untfaithfully Yours Sun.: Jeha Leves Mary; Angel in Exile Bay Rid 
Urge: Belle Starrs Daughter ay ge KEITHS—@ Bey With Green Hair: @ Set Up 


TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Unfaithfully Yours SQUARE—That Wonderful 
85TH ST TRANSLUX—Escape Sun.: Three Godfathers; @Act of Vicience BERKSHIRE—Three Godfathers; @Act of Viclence LAURELTON—John Levees Mary; Arizona Ranger 
86TH ST. GRANDE—@Key Large: Follow the Fleet TUXEDO—Mether is a Freshman: Bad Bey CENTER—Mummys “Curse; Dark Passage Sun.: Three Godfathers: @Act of Vielence 
UNIVERSITY—Gudan: Fury at Furnace Creek Sun.: Till’ the Cleuds RoH By: Twilight oa Rie Grande LITTLE NECK—@ @Snake Pit: Variety Time. 
‘ na Sid Gun.: Twe Giris from Texas; Lady from Shanghal” COLISEUM—John Loves Mary; Night Time in Nevada Sun.: Three Gedfathers; @Act eof Violence 
est Side pe = ig Be Wonderful Urge; Belle Starrs Daughter we <p nang York; Castie on the Hudsen LINDEN—John Loves Mary; Arizona Ranger 
4 Men: @ Casablanca -t Shocking Miss Piigrim: Thunder In the Vai Sun.: @@Sanake Pit: 
Tl aunat ee yr witgnt i opp ZENITH—@Call Northside 777; Salated Sisters HARBOR—Jehn Loves Mary; Night Time In Nevade oy LEFFERTS—Return of “Gime ahi 
-% caven; ace st FORTWAY—John Loves Mary; Night Time in Nevada MAIN ST PLAYHOUSE—Dewn te Sea in Ships; Bad Mea 
RK—@@Paisan; Caught of Tombstone. Sun.: Family Honeymoon; Dark Past 


APOLLO—@ @Paisan: Quiet Weekend 
ARDEN—@Yellew Sky: @Unfaithfully Yours BROOKLYN—Downton RiTZ—John Loves Mary; Night Time Ia Nevada , MERRICK—Escape; The Creeper 


BEACON—Young Mr. Pitt; A Man in the House BELL CINEMA—You Gotta Stay Happy; RKO DYKER—@Bey With G oney 
, ‘ oom py; Lareeny reea Hair; @Set Us OASiS—Family H meen; Dark Past 
BELMONT—Don Quixete de ia Mancha Sun.: Criss Cross; Fighting O’Fiyna RKO SHORE ROAD—@@Paisan; Caught QUEENS—@Bey With Green Hair: @S8et Us 


BAYANT—Dark Passage; Radie City Revels CARLETON—@Set Up; @Bey With Green Hair “ STANLEY—Down to Sea in Ships; Bad Men of Tombstone RICHMOND HILL — Shipe 
CARLTON—@ Yellow Sky; @Uanfaithfully Yours F OX—Uandercever See make” Believe Balireom Sun.: Hotel Reserves; Allegheny Uprising : os Bad Men of Soteen a : 
COLUMBIA—Thet Wonderful Urge; Belle Starrs Daughter LINCOLN—Lady of Burlesque; Guest in the House Ri RKO ALDEN—@Bey With Green Hair: @Set Up 

Sun.: John Loves Mary; Caught MAJESTIC—Art ¢@f Love; Bedroom Diplomat id gewood—Bushwick ROOSEVELT—@ Yellow Sky; @Untalthtully Yours 
DELMAR—Al Marive Hay Que Seguirle MOMART—Commandes Strike at Dawn; The lavaders EMPIRE—Whispering Smith; My Owe True Love SAVOY—Return of Monte Criste; Angel on My Shoulder 


EDISON—On an Island With You; Things te Come PARAMOUNT—Connectiout Yankee; Lone Wolf and the Lady Sun.: State Pollee; Armored Car Sua.: Hitler Dead or Alive 
Sun.: Summer Holiday: Hazard RKO ALBEE—jJean of Are RIDGEWOOD—@ @Paisan; Caught ST. ALBANS—@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 
ELOIN—eCervette K.225; modes Gameieat ania omy, Bh wane Woman Gua.: Joha Loves Marys Arizona Ranger 
: my nq Clementine; -2 State se; Armered 452 
. Battling Mester RKO BUSHWICK—@Bey With Green Hair; @8et Us W oodside ) 


GREENWICH—e@ Yel : 
@ Yellew ; Unfaithfully Yours. RKO MADISON—@Bey With Greea Heir: @8et Up BLISG—@Three Gedfathers; @Act of Viclence 


LAFF MOV! E—Unevaiiable a—! 
Will CENTE im the Navy: Pardes ‘ 
iamoburg Sus.: Greed Gelphin surest? wid” Sebtbarten’ 4 


ALBA—Johq » Loves: Mary: @ Mourning Becomes Sientra © 4980 8T.—ieba Lowen Mary; @Meursise | 

sew AueTEnOAE TOU werunselng ta eecisencn hs SOC mn tat tie 0 uae mele RE ge a 
ER . , + . 

3 TERDAR Watked By Might; Lote Live a Little Sua: That Wonderful Urge; Sette Starrs Daughter KTSMET—Famity Honeymoon; Dork Past SUNN YSIDE—@ Bay "Wie pHa yA a ete Us 


CAPITOL 
NOTES 


(Continued from Page 4) 


groups agreed that various sec- 
tions, of the Taft-Hartley law 
would be retained. The only ques- 
_tion was how much. The non- 
Communist affidavit section was 
number one on the list for reten- 
tion. 


The Senate Continued to avoid 
having anything to do with a 
Taft-Hartley repealer. Senate Dem- 
ocratic leaders refused to say when 


Meanwhile the CIO Brewery 
the Administration would make its 
try to fulfill its campaign pledge to 


labor. Members of the Senate La- Typos fo Hold 
bor Committee, however, were ne-| 
gotiating to buy and trade votes; Runo Po 


with Southern Democrats. Their 
trades were being made with sec-| A runoff election for officers of 


tions of the Taft-Hartley law and AFL International Typographical 


were being conducted in much the . ' 
same manner that the Administra-| Union Local 6 will be held June 
8, it was announced by “Big Six 


tion made its deals and sellouts in 
the House. 


Out of town breweries are not 
able to satisfy all thirsty New 
Yorkers, as the strike of nearly 
7,000 city brewery_ workers goes 
into its eighth week. 

Draft beer is getting harder to 
get. Customers, who want only 
a short quencher, have to pay 
three times as much—for a bottle— 


in many barrooms. 


The runoff was ordered when no 
candidate received a majority in 
Wednesday's election. 


Francis G. Barrett, head of the 
and Exchange Commission dug in- | Progressive Party slate, which 1s 
te the financial deals in the Ameri-| backed by ITU president Wood- 
can. Foreign Power Co., and came} ruff Randolph, received the high- 


close to exposing some of Presi-|est count with 3,017 votes. John 
dent Truman’s financial backers|D. Fahey, independent, backed by 


d partners in the drive f ‘Victory, reecived 2,810 votes; 
5 — wadinee Se ee ‘William War, 1,164, and William 
The international Power com-| 
oot: |x: aiaiealiiliien-at en giant | Saunders, 478. A runoff will also 
—s . ‘be required for vice president. 


Electric Bond and - Share Co.,| 
which is headed by Curtis Calder. | James C. Mooney, incumbent 


Calder has been mentioned for the | Secretary - treasurer, was unop- 
post of Secretary of the Army by | POS€@: 


TRUMAN CRONIES TIED 
TO GRAFT—ALMOST! 
Investigators for the Securities 


president Laurence H. Victory. 
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|Mass Picketlines Point Up 
Demands of Brewery Workers 


Workers Union is conducting vig- 
orous mass picketing demonstra- 
tions with the help of striking 
craftsmen from other beer unions. 


More than 500 strikers took 
part in a mass picket line in front 
of Trommers Brewery on Bush- 
wick Ave., Brooklyn, one. after- 
noon, and another 500 demon- 
strated {n front of Piel’s beer plant 
on Liberty Ave. in the same 
borough. 


Another 1,000 had demon- 
strated in front of the big Rup- 


pert’s Brewery buildings at 92 St. 


and Third Ave. in the Yorkville 
section of Manhattan several days 
before. 

No scabs are working in the big 
plant. The union authorized a 
few mechanics to stay inside for 
safety purposes. But the 400 
craftsmen in the AFL a 
engineers’ union, and in two loca 
unions of the independent ma- 
chinists’ Organization, are officially 
on strike with the seven locals of 
the CIO Brewery Workers. 


Three small breweries settled 
with the union on the basis of a 
35-hour week and two men on 
every delivery truck—instead of 
one as before. 

Round-the-clock picketing in 
front of each struck brewery is 
constantly being supplemented by 
the mass demonstrations. 


Rain doesn’t stop them. During 
a heavy downpour on late Friday 


strated for the 35-hour week andj front of Schaefers Brewery just 
two men on each delivery truck off the Brooklyn waterfront -below 
the demonstration took place in| the Williamburgh Bridge. 


YOU Are Cordially Invited to a 


TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER 


NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ceusa 


Friday, June 3 
7 


for their courageous P.M. 


fight for the freedom §$t. Nicholas Arena 
of the American people 69 West 66th Street 


For Reservations, Call 


AL 4-5705 


Tendered by the New York State Committee, CPUSA 


in honor 
of the 


a 
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scores of brewery strikers from; 


different struck plants -demon- 


a ee 


— 


Truman and Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson. Calder was accused 
by investors in the Foreign Power 
Co. with having had a hand in 
milking $200,000,000 from. them. 


Closely associated with Calder 
is Floyd Odlum, head of the huge 
holding company, the Atlas Corp., 
and the largest financial contribu- 
tor to President Truman’s cam- 
paign fund. Defense Secretary 
Johnson is a former director of 
Odlum’s Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp., which has been obtaining 
millions of dollars worth of avia- 
tion contracts. 


SEC investigators, realizing that 
they are skating into the danger 


Mon., May 23 


& P.M. 


CITY CENTER CASINO 
135 West 55th Street 


Admission 60¢ 


REPORT FROM PARIS 


WORLD CONGRESS FOR PEACE 


Ausp.: American Sponsoring Committee of World Peace Congress 


0. JOHN ROGCE 

DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 
HOWARD FAST 
DONALD HENDERSON 
ROCKWELL KENT 
MINEOLA INGERSOLL 
ALBERT KAHN 


zone on the thin ice over the deals 


— 


of Truman's financial and politica] 
moguls, are asking cautious ques- 
tions of the irate investors. 


SALES TAX VOTED IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The Senate’s Democratic leaders 

violated the Democratic Party's 

platform without any apparent 

qualms last week when they voted 

for a two percent sales tax in the 

District of Co- 

lumbia. The 

sales tax was 

adopted 48 to 21, 

with Sens. J. 

Howard Mg- 

Grath (D-RI) the 

Democratic N a- 

tional Commit- 

tee chairman and 

Scott Lucas (D- 

Ill) the Senate 


PRISCELLA PICKET 
REDWIN — 
ROCKET 


vs. 


JUDGE FARINA 
O’HOOEY 
ANGELINA 


in 


‘Trial in Holey Square” 


Sunday Night, May 22 
plus 
“The Meeting Is Adjourned” 


(mew one-act play) 
DANIEL NAGRIN, Dancer 
PROGRESSIVE PARTY CARAVANS 


A COMPLETE EVENING OF 
PEOPLE’S THEATRE 
at 


YUGOSLAV HALL 
406 W. Alst St. 


Tickets: 3 
$1.26 and $1.50 


Majority Leader, casting their 
votes in favor of the tax-the-poor 
measure. The Democratic platform 
declared its opposition to any sales 
tax. 

A different version of the sales 
tax plan was adopted earlier in the 
House and the two measures are 
now being spliced in a committee 
of both houses. Both versions were 
adopted after rejection of tax plans 
that would have increased the 


SUNDAY, MAY 22—8:15 P.M. 
The Struggle Against 
White Chauvinism 
- WITH 
ELIZABETH LAWSON 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
S75 Sixth Avenue 


EX-BROWNSHIRT CHIEF 

FREED IN BRITISH ZONE 
LUENENBURG — Wilhem 

Scheppmann, 55, Hitler's last boss| 


—— LAST PERFORMANCE 
JEFFERSON THEATRE WORKSHOP 
presents 


REHEARSAL | 


by ALBERT MALTZ | 
Directed by AL SAXE | 

| plus | 
“THE SHY AND LONELY” | 
_ by IRWIN SHAW | 
Directed by ANNE SAXE 
SAT., MAY 21 — 8:30 P.M. | 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL |} 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
575 Sixth Avenue 


Admission 90¢ 


—-—_——S_—- 


' 


— 


SAT., MAY 21 — 8:30 P.M. |} 


THE PANEL ROOM 
13 Astor Piace @¢B’way and 8th St.) 


JOHANNES STEEL 

Noted Radic News Commentator 

“An Up-to-the-Minute 
Analysis of World Events” 


Social—Music by SY KARR and Orch. 
AIR-COOLED 


$1.25 and tax 


SAT., MAY 21—8:30 P.M. 


HOOTENANNY 
SHOW and DANCE 


SHOLEM ALEICHEM CENTER 
2127 — 82nd Street, Brooklyn 


Starring OSCAR BRAND 
@ Interpretative Dancers 
@ String Orchestra 
@ Folk, Balireom Dancing 
@ Refreshments 


SUBS $1.26 (tax ine) 
United an@ Bath Beach ALF 


Ausp.: 


Another Wonderful 


BAZAAR 


Where? — AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 
9642 Broadway (95th), N.Y. 


Whenl—MON., TUES., WED., THURS. 
May 2, 24, 2% and 26 


Beurs?—1-16 P.M. w Adm. free 
Fantastic Bargains — Please Come 


\ Make yours « subscription to |: 


IO Ok bb 


| plano; 


_ || Baliroom, 269 W. 2th 8 


'6C. 


course. 


KHER AHIAGHEHG 


ale On ' 
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BRIGHTON ANTI-FPRANCO Celebration, 
O. John Rogge, just returned from Paris 
‘Peace Conference; Norman Atkins, bari- 
Manhattan | tone; Palestinian Darfcers: Dr. Edward 
“STUDENT SCANDALS” Dance-A- | K. Barsky. Tonite, 8:30. Brighton Com- 
Round. “Folksay” presents singers: Dave munity Center. Admission $1 tax incL 
Sear, Walter Zvaleko and Syd Rubenstein Auspices: Spanish Refugee Appeal. 
in a program of “Student Scandals and| SHMOO DANCE! Crown Heights YPA 
Academic Freedom.” Songs, square and invites you to an evening of Square So- 
folk, dancing, 250 W. 26th 8st., 8:30 P. M. cial and Schmoo! Dancing. live musiée 
Instruction fee, 50c. and callers. Folksinging, refreshments. 
SATURDAY NITE MOVIE. French film $1. 8:30 P. M. 1190 St. John’s PL 
classic, “Harvest."" Starts at 8:30, dancing JOIN OUR FIGHT for Academic Free 
follows. Jefferson Schoo] Student Council, dom. Party given by YPA of LIU. Free 
575 Gth Ave. refreshments, entertainment. Tonite, at 
COMEDY, MIMICRY, madly pursuing 8:30. 12353 E. 35th B8t. Donation 75e. 
inconsequentéalities, harassed by Hilari-| For transit directions, call NA 85158 
ous Hallucinations; daisy-chaining through | 
barrages of split personalities and melo-| St) IW aP A* 
dramatic escapades! No! Not Barnum weet 
& Bailey's Circus! Just Van Gogh At-| Yigqnhattan 


tists! 268 7th Ave. 8:30 P. M. Admission 

T35¢. CONCERT FOLLOWED BY SOCIAL 
FILM PARTY! Arts, Sciences & Profes- |Distinguished’ musicians will present pro- 

sions, Film Division presentg 3 outstand-' gram of Haydn and Mozart. ALP, 220 

W. 8Oth St. (Broadway). 8:30-P. M. Subs. 


ing documentaries: 1. And So They Live: 
2. Beed for Tomorrow; 3. Fingers & 75c. ° 
STUDIO PARTY! 


Thumbs. Three showings—8:30, 9:30, 10:30. | 
friends. Congenial atmasphere, folk danc- 


SATURDAY 


Subs. 


Come all members, 
Also dancing, refreshments. Subs. $1 
plus tax. 111 W. 88th B8t. 

“OUR OBJECT ALL SUBLIME” is to 
give you a swell time. You'll be laughing | 
all night at the American Peoples’ Chorus 
Party. Unique variety show: jazzy routine 
“Trial at Foley Square’; origina] dance 
from “The People Yes’"—songs by Greta 
& Rusty, Wally Hille swinging at the 


‘ing; fun. Cultura] 
128 E. 16th St. 

PROGRESSIVE PLAYWRIGHTS’ worke 
shop presents Second Evening of Peoples 
Theatre featuring ‘‘Meeting is Adjourned’ 
—nhew one-acter: Daniel Nagrin, Caravans 
and ‘Trial in Holey Square.” Yugoslav 
American Hall, 40 W. 4ist Sst. Tickets 
$1.20 and $1.50. 


Bronx 


ITS A PICNIC—Singing, square dance 
ing, skits, ball games: fun. We're meet- 
ing at Woodlawn-Jerome Ave. IRT as 
10:30 today. Proceeding to Van Court- 
landt Park Picnic Grounds. Bronx Young 
Progressives. 


Brooklyn 


MEYER LEVIN YOUTH FESTIVAL 
honoring the birthday of Israe] and Biro- 
Drama, dance, chorus. Prnie 


Folk Dance Group, 


Elmer SBernstein, conducting the 
Chorus; Joe Kammerman, M.©C. Refresh- 
ments and dancing all evening. Marine 
Tec a head. - | 

JOIN OUR FUN, members -and friends. | 
Surprise attractions, congenial atmosphere, 
folk, social. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 
128 E. 16th Bt. . 

UNIQUE PARTY—Games, dancing, en- 
tertainment and refreshments. Given by 
Walt’ Whitman Section, CP (Hunter Col- 
lege) at the Hank Forbes Section, 202 
Second Ave. (between 12th & 13th Sts). 
8 P. M. Admissiog 50c. 

ELTON-LIBERACION UNIT SOCIAL. Bidijan. 
Latin-American rhythms at our cool club- Rymer, speaker. 1190 John’s PL 
— vo singer. 62 Pitt st.. 8 P. M. a J5e. 

PARTY—dancing, refreshments, : 
entertainment. Sponsored by Thaddeus | -OMming 
Stevens Branch, CP—CCNY Eve. Session REPORT FROM PARIS—Woerld Com 
at 20 Riverside Drive (149th 8t.), Apt. ' gress for Peace. O. John Rogees, Howard 
Contribution 75c. Past, Mineola Ingersoll, Dr. W. BB. KB 
JTONX DuBois, Donald Henderson, Albert Kaha, 
HOP ON ° a Rockwell Kent. Monday, May 23rd, § 


Run |p . M. . aa 
by Morrisiania Reallroad Club, CP_Dane- |135 w. con Po Se ee 
and 


ing, refreshments, entertainment. Tonite! seer THE WIVES THE “12” 
at 9. 1530 Walton Ave., 3 blocks north ww OF 12 

Other outstanding women at Bronx Civil 
of 170th St.—1 block west of Grand Con- Rights Congress luncheon. Speakers, en- 


Subs. $1. tertainment Wednesda . 
>= y, May Sth, i 
EVERYBODY INVITED to our Birthday-'p ww ‘The Westover, 1390 Jerome Ave 


Dance-Party in our honor. All the best|/,am $1.25. 
= COTTON DRESS DANCE for 


st. 


fun and entertainment. Independent to) 


25th St. Mosholu Young Progressives those who remain in Cit 

. y Decoration Day . 
3230 Bainbridge Ave. weekend. Gypsy — Dance— Music. Rus- 
Brooklyn sian Buffet-—Dancing. Tschaikowsky Clu& 


THE DANCE You've Heard About. Bub-|Seturday, May 26th. Manhattan Tower 
ble with club soda at its Spring on Hitel, (Om Ss. and sie! 
Debut of Bay Ridge Young Progressives. | 
Wallace Caravan, Band, refreshments. Al! 
for 75e. At Bay Ridge Labor Center, 487 
47th 8t., Brooklyn. 
ONCE AGAIN BROWNSVILLE sets the 
pace for the nation. Now its the opening 
Brownsville’s YPA’ Youth Cabaret__ 
featuring Jesse Carter, hig drums and his 
Orchestra. Also Herbert Marcy on alto 


| 
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Faces Deportation-- 
And Death in Greece 


Peter Harisiades, 46-year-old Greek-American trade 
unionist, was arrested here Friday morning by FBI agents 


and held without bail for deportation to~-Greece, where he 
death at the® 


faces immediate 
hands of the fascist Athens regime. 

Harisiades’ arrest at his home, 
$92 E. Fourth St., Brooklyn, was 
characterized by “Abner Green, 
secretary of the American Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Foreign 
Born, as “an outrageous injustice.” 
Green pointed out that the prac- 
tice of seizing a man at his home 
had the sole purpose of terrorizing 
his family, since it has been a 
lee ltending practice in these 
cases to notify the committee, 
which arranged the surrender~ of 
the person involved. 

The. Justice Department has 
sought to deport Hafisiades be- 
cause of his membership in the 
Communist Party prior to 1939. 
In a finding upholding the Justice 
Department's case, the Board of 
Immigration Appeals admitted 
that Harisiades had never per- 
sonally advocated or wena ap in 
overthrow of the government by 
force and violence. 


FACES DEATH 


“The callousness of government 
officials in attempting to deport 
Harisiades te Greece, where he 
would be put to immediate death, 
is certainly not consistent with 
American traditions or civilized 
law, declared Green. “We will 
appeal the Harisiades case to the 
federal courts and fight it to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, if necessary, 
to prevent his deportation and 
enable him to become an Ameri- 
can citizen.” 

Harisiades’ wife is a citizen and 
both his children are American 
born. Harisiades himself was born 
on the Greek island of Samos in 
1903 and came here with his 
father in 1916. His first job was 
as a water boy on the Illinois 
Central Railroad. He also worked 
in rubber factories, foundries, steel 
mills and textile mills. He joined 
the Communist Party in 1925 and 
remained in it until 1939, when 
he ceased his membership only be- 
cause the party dropped non- 
citizens trom its rolls. 

The decision to deport him was 


‘based on the fact of his earlier 
membership in the Communist 
Party and on the frameup charge 
that the party was an organization 
advocating overthrow of the gov- 
ernment by force and violence. 

Green blasted the Immigration 
Board's decision as an unconstitu- 
tional “attack on the Bill of 
Rights.” 


“The Justice Department, in at- 
tempting to deport Harisiades' 
because of his political activities, | 
is attempting to deprive all non- 
citizens in the U.S. of freedom of 
speech and freedom of -belief . . . 
if he is deported because of his 


litical opinions, it will spell 
eath also for the Bill of Rights 
of the U.S. Constitution and the 


Progressives 


(Continued from Page 3)_ 
the North Atlantic Pact, the boaid 


lieve . . . the pact will not divert 
money aimed for economic recon- 
struction to the purchase of arms.” 
The statement flew im the face ol 
testimony from Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson that close to a bil- 
lion and a half in arms would be 


signers. 

The vote on 
was 29 to 9. 

It was against these nine that 
Marray has directed the main fire 
of his invectives in the three-day 
closed meeting. 

One of the nine told the Worker 
that it became more necessary to 
fight the pact and the Marshall 
Plan in spite of the Murray ulti- 
matum. He said progressive union- 
ists and perhaps the unions would 
be tossed out of the CIO at the 
convention whether they fought or 
submitted. “We have nothing to 
lose by fighting except the chains 
and restraints imposed by Murrey 
and his Social Democrats,” he de- 
clared. 


both resolutions 


Charge Atlantic 


To Repress Colonial 


By Pete R. Morrow 


The North Atlantic Treaty is “an instrument for war,” 
which could be used to crush by force of arms any move- 
ment of colonial peoples to free themselves from bondage, 


W. A. Hunton, secretary of the 
Council on African Affairs charged 
this week. 

In testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Hunton - declared: 

“Colonialism has been and con- 
tinues to be a major cause of the 
world’s wars. The North Atlantic 
Pact is designed to perpetuate this 
evil instead of erasing it.” 

The pact, Hunton pointed out, 
binds the signatories to act when 
the security of any of them is 
deemed threatened, even ir areas 
outside the geographical limits of 
the treaty. 

“Thus we may assume,” Hunton 
said, “that if the people of Nigeria 
or the Go!d Coast should attempt 
to revolt against British rule and 
set up a government of their own 
choosing, this could be interpreted 
by the government of Britain, the 
United States or any of the other 
signatories as a threat to Britain’s 
‘territorial integrity’ and ‘security’ 
and all of the parties would be 
called upon to take joint action 
in crushing the revolt of these 
peoples by force of arms.” 
LIBERATION STRUGGLES 

“Are we to hope that the United 
States Government, which granted 
Marshall Plan funds to the Dutch, 
British and French governments, 
thereby enabling them to prosecute 
their wars against the national lib- 


! 


Pact Aims 
Peoples 


their domination, will ‘now with- 
hold military equipment and other 
assistance from its Atlantic Pact 
allies for their use in attempting 
to stem the march of colonial peo- 
ples everywhere toward freedom?” 


Hunton stated that Africa is 
slated for a major role as an ad- 
vance base in any military under- 
taking now planned by the U. S. 
The U. S. secured bases in 
Libya and other colonies, has se- 
cured naval, air and military bases 
in Liberia “with no time limits 
whatever specified,” and has an 
agreement with France giving it 
the use of North African bases. 
According to dispatches read by 
Hunton, “this unprecedented ar- 
rangement is expected to facilitate 
the implementing of the North At- 
lantic Pact.” 

“In view of all these facts,” Hun- 
ton declared, “it is clear tl.at the 
North Atlantic Treaty will not only 
bring nearer the danger of war 
with the Soviet Union but will also 
be an immediate and _ serious 
threat to African and other colo- 
nial and subject peoples ruled by 
the Treaty signatories. 

“It should be carefully noted,” 
he added, “that the North Atlantic) 
Treaty is a compact of all those 
powers—except Spain—which hold 
today hundreds of ions of colo- 
nial peoples in subjection through- 


freedom of the American ee 


said “We have every reason to be-|, 


shipped to North Aflantic Pact) 


Mundt Bill 


(Continued from Page 3) 
fight for Negro rights, he main- 
tained 


He charged that President Tru- 
man was violating his pledges to 
guarantee civil rights for the Ne- 
gro people, and now by attempt- 
ing to pass police-state measures, 
was making it more difficult to 
make him stick to his pledges. He 
said Truman was now silent about 
civil rights legislation, as silent as 
he was in campaign speeches in 
the South, though he spoke loudly 
about them in Harlem. 

Winston McDaniel, vice presi- 
dent of the University of Wis- 
consin student body, also replied 
to Eastland’s political test ques- 
tions under protest. He said he 
wasnt a Communist. 

McDaniel said his fellow stu- 
dents opposed similar thought 
control measures. introduced and 
defeated in the Wisconsin legisla- 


ture. “We want neither interfer- 


ence by the state or federal goy- 
ernments,” he insisted. 

The Mundt and Ferguson bills 
he maintained would “encroach 
upon our rights to maintain aca- 
demic freedom and freedom to 
express our thoughts.” 

Barred from testifying by East- 
land was Bernard Minter, repre- 
senting the CIO Furniture Work- 
ers Union. _Asked whether he was 
now or had ever been a member 
of the Communist Party, Minter 
said, “I came here to represent 
my union. _I spent a number of 
years fighting te maintain democ- 
racy and I think it would be a 
violation of the Bill of Rights to 
reply to that question. It’s not 
germane to this... . ) 

Eastland broke in. “If he doesn't 
care to answer this question hes 
not qualified to testity,”"- he said 


coldly. 

A Capital cop rushed toward 
Minter as he arose. “I don't care 
to answer your question and vio- 
late my constitutional rights,” Min- 


' ‘ 

Factory Jobs 
Drop in Hlinois 

CHICAGO (FP). — Employment 
in Illinois manufacturing plants 
declined for the third consecutive 
month in March. There was a drop 
20,600, or 1.7 percent, from Feb- 
ruary and a drop of 6.6 t 
compared to March, 1948. De- 
creases took place in practically all 
manufacturing industries. Largest 
declines from a year ago took 
place in auto, lumber products 


and furniture, electrical machinery 
and textile mill products. 
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Camp Cars 


GO THE CO-OP WAY 


For Decoration Day Weekend te 

Camp Unity and Camp Beacon 

cars leave Friday 10 A.M., and 

7 P.M.; Sat. 10 A.M., 2:30 P.M. 
Per res. 


ree OL 5-7828 
AFTER 9 P.M. OL 5-9153 
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Year-reund resort fer adults, 87 


miles from New  Yeork, high im 
the Poconos, at LACKAWAXEN, Pa. 
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= Deceration Day 
reservations stili 

availabie fer 

men only 
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DECORATION DAY 


MAY 27 to 30 — 3 FULL DAYS 
. All Accommodations 


WEEKEND 


*25 


% Full social and cultural staff 

*% Dance orchestra 

*% All sperts 

% friendly, informal 
Make reservations. new. Enclose $5 
devosit. Phene Lackawaxen 9002 Rt? 
Make, reservations for June and 

Summer Vacations 


Special Low For Single 
June Bate Veterans 


$40 $30 


per week peor week 


~——— a 


(of the JPFO schools) 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


“For an ideal vacation for your child” 
CAMP’ KINDERLAND 


| For info: write or call I Union Square, N. Y.—GR 7-8659 


REASONABLE 
RATES 


eee 


——) ©0000000 


BEA... wir, N,. we 
Tel. 1700 d 


DECORATION 
DAY WEEKEND 
$25 $27 3 full days 


Cabins Hotel May 27-30 
(Includes food, entertainment 
and all facilities) 


NO TIPPING - LOW FARES 


CABINS FOR THE 
SUMMER 


REASONABLE RATES 
CAFETERIA ON PREMISES 


All Sports and Entertainment 
54 miles from N.Y.C. - Lew fares 
Few Hetel Rooms Still Avaliable 


Reserve Now! 


enr.0000 HOTEL eceeeeee 


CHESTERTOWN, NEW YORK 
A modern camp for adults 
in the Adirondocks 


OPENING MAY 25th 


Bpeclal Decoration Day week-end 
Attractive June Rates 


Write or Phone 
Chestertown 3830 — Tlvoli 2-5572 


* 


ALIABEN 


NAPANOCH, N. Y. . 
has everything ; 


GALA OPENING MAY 27 § 


eDECORATION DAY WEEKEND® 
°*3 FULL DAYS — $27 and upe 


© @ NORMAN ATKINS, Baritone 
@@ FRED HELLERMAN, Folk Songs 
©» JOR KUTCHER and Bis Orchestras 
@ @ LEWIS NORMAN, Dramatics 


© Dancing - Entertainment 
®Cultural pregram under the supervision 
© of the School of Jewish Studies 
SAM LIPTZIN, Cultural Director 


Make Reservations Now at 

New York Office: e 

575 Sixth Avenue — Phone WA 4-271, 
Allaben Phone: Ellenville 625 
Bus—Dixie Terminal, 42nd 

te Naponach, N. Y. 


e 
St. ad 
* 
* 
* 


ACCORD, 
N. Y. 


Kerhonkson 3758 
@ Special Spring Rates 
@ Day Camp Begins July 1 
@ Arts and Crafte fer Adults 


DECORATION DAY WEERKEND—$22.50 


eration struggles of peoples under 


out 


the world.” ° : 


: 


* 
High Falls; N. ¥. 


SERRE TFL iA 
Olimar mn, = 


(, ge * Saal Galanter 


>. 
Reserve Now 
DECORATION DAY 
WEEKEND — $19.50 


Special rates fer -Jume $35 weekly. 
Complete, modernised, everything is 
tops. Private bathing, all sports, run- 
ning water in the reoms with semi- 
private shewers. 


Phene JEANETTE FINEMAN 
HIGH FALLS 3175 


Swing into Spring 


at 
CAMP FOLLOWERS 


OF THE TRAIL 
BUCHANAN, N. Y. 
Make your reservations for 


DECORATION DAY weekend— 
$19 for 3 full days. Enjoy all 


tennis courts. Excellent cuisine, 
professional entertainment. Spe- 
cial rates for June $35 a week. 


Peekskill Station,’ N. Y. 


winntale NY 


q 
AN ADULT INTERRACIAL CAMP 


OPENING 


DECORATION DAY WEEKEND 
3 FULL DAYS $28 


Special train: 6:56 P.M., Fri., May %7 

Snack served te latecommers 
Full Social Staff & Band 

Programs: 

Staff Intre Revue 

Civil Rights Revue 
Weekly rate: $40 @ $43 
After Decoration Day, 
full sta@® and activities 

resume June 17 


Unity has a new 
parking lot 


NYC Office: I Unien 8q.—AL 4-8024 
PRR RNR SIN PL alt Nell ANN rae 


pine lake lodge 


DECORATION DAY WEEKEND 
3 FULL DAYS — $20 
Weekly $40 
Private lake, swimming, boating, fishing 


Phone MANYA HAMBURGER, Jeffer- 
sonville 212R — City, BE 2-4754 


The Woodlands 
PHOENICIA, N. Y. 
folk dancing ... June 


Decoration Day weekend, 
rate, $42.50 per week. 


Fri. te Mon., $25... for 
Fer reservation telephene BOulevard $-1461 


65 adults, all sperts, deli- 
cleus feed, record library, 


Enjoy Decoration Weekend at the 


EAST HILL FARM 


IN THE CATSEILLS 


3 days $18. Pieas=nt atmesphere, sports, 
swimming, modern facilities, home cooking. 
For reservations write E. MH. Farm, Bex 
%, Yeungsville, N. ¥Y. Pheome Jeffersenville 
7-4W. City phone Nightingale 6-1566. 


ie 


our sport facilities including two | 


Phone: Peekskill 7-2879 


CAMPERS WANTED! 


Pitch a Tent - Builé a Shack 
Large ' Lake for Swimming 
65 miles from N.Y.—$110 yearly 


LOUIS SCHARMAN 
542 West 112th Street 


Bethlehem, N. H.—Excellent Relief 


for Hay Fever, Asthma 


Beautiful location, tennis, other sports, 
lake nearby, supervised children’s day 
camp, social hall, wash machines, modern 
efficiency, 1-2-3 room apartments, 3150 up. 
June to October — ES 5-5292 
Write 2:07 Ave. R, Brooklyn 


a 


FLY air COACH 


EXCURSION RATE 
MIAMI! *4 | 
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World of Labor 


Ce 
Fight Against Speedup Is 
Wage-Hour Fight in Another Way 
By George Morris 
SPEEDUP-—the art of setting produc- 
tivity “standards” or “quotas’—and driving 
the workers to reach them, is today the 


principle weapon of the employers to shift 


the burden of the current crisis upon the 
workers. Speedup is also the more subtle way 
to extract sweat and blood and profit. 

The average worker is well aware that the 
length o day and the size of the pay 
$$ envelope affects both his own 
interest and the size of his 
employers profits. But the 
problem of speedup still re- 
mains obscure for many. 
Many labor leaders are still 
able to peddle the line that 
higher productivity must pre- 
cede higher wages and that 
it is to the interest of both 
‘workers and employers to 
work jointly for speedup. 

The meaning of speedup 
must, however, be understood in the light of the 
capitalist economy we live under. Karl Marx, 
founder of scientific socialism, long ago developed 
the principle that what the daily labor the worker 
adds to the product (raw material, parts, etc.) is 
divided into paid and unpaid labor. The worker 
creates a new value, equivalent to the wages he 
receives, during only part of the day he works. 
The value he creates during the rest of the day 


- is the surplus value which turns into profit. 
. 


THUS THE DAY’S WORK could be repre- 
sented by a line divided as follows: 


The employer always tries to push “b” to- 
wards “a” to cut the paid a—b part of the day 
to a minimum and leave the maximum possible | 
for the unpaid b—c. The employer can do it (1) 
by cutting wages; (2) by adding on hours and 
(3) by SPEEDENG UP THE WORKERS so it 
will take less of the day to take care of paid 
a—b and leave a greater portion for unpaid b—c. 

There-- were days when the employer was 
ae free to try any of these methods or all] 
three. But rising union strength tended to narrow 

his possibilities. Boosting hours became so much 
out of the’ question that even legislation setting 
a maximum of 40 hours was won. Cutting wages 
is a hard thing to do because it is limited and 
involves a direct challenge to the workers, es- 
pecially in a period of raising prices and decline 
(as today) of the living standard of the workers. 

Even the open, brutal type of speedup drive 
is hard to put over when workers are strongly 
organized. The most common technique, there- 
fore, is the more subtle approach; the kind that 
catches the worker unaware and extracts his 
energy “scientifically.” 

. 

THIS IS WHY AMERICA is today lousy 
with “efficiency” experts. Numerous firms make 
huge profits out of the business of showing manu- 
facturers how ‘to make higher profits through 
“expert” speeding up of workers. Ostensibfy 
the principle is to eliminate waste motions, ar- 
ran eareree organization, incentive pay and such 
met : 

Actually it is the method of milking out the 
cow as fast as “scientific” ways might make that 
possible. But while quick scrapping up of a 
milch cow may be poor business, the “efficiency 
expert” of today operates on the theory that for 
every prematurely aged worker thrown on the 
scrap heap, there are two unemployed youths 
(costing nothing) waiting for his job. 

The so-called “principles” upon which these 
“efficiency” experts operate are as phony as their 
object is crooked. Few of them &gree on what 
constitutes a “normal” workday or how to meas- 
ure it. The outfit that sold “Standards” to the 
Singer Sewing ‘Machine Co., now tied up by an 
anti-speedup strike, used as its “efficiency” base 
a film showing an dealing 52 playing cards 

.in four piles within’ 27 seconds. at rate of 
exertion of energy is deemed “normal” and by 
‘some strange knack time-study men “translate 
and apply that rate of effort to other operations. 

Whatever the base, and no matter how stupid 
or “scientific” it may seem, there is method to 
it; the company has a perpetual ground upon 
which to make a claim that its workers are not 
-“making production.” In most cases it is vir- 
tually impossible to prove the company wrong 
if the principle of its “standards” is accepted. 
This gives the company a perpetual club over 
its employes and places a permanent question 

over their earnings, job security and health. 

The fact that Ford, Bendix, Singer, Forstman- 
Hoffman, and other workers, are striking over 
speedup as the basic issue, shows that workers 

are beginning to see the problem as one of wages 


and hours in another form, i- 


ba try”! Arve Viv, 
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BOUT THOSE boasts that there is no such thing as 
American—Wall Street—imperialism: 
All the iron ore and rubber resources of Liberia, sup- 
posedly an independent Negro republic, is controlled by 
Wall Street firms (Firestone, etc.) 


But this story is about the recent formation of the Li- 
beria Co., a new American corporation, which has received 
an 80-year concession to exploit all the-other resources of 
that unhappy country. . 

Heading this one hundred million dollar outfit is Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, former U. S. Secretary of State, and retired admiral William 
F. Halsey, the man who told the world belligerently that the U. S. 
Navy will go anywhere, anytime. 

To make sure that the Liberians don't get 
any fancy-free notions about their “independ- 
ence, the arbitrator appointed to judge any 
disputes between the American corporation and 


Liberia is—Gen. Eisenhower. ... 
° ° ° 


TOWN TALK—MOSTLY TELEVISION 
The number of television advertisers and 
gross time expenditures in that medium contin- 
ued to go up during April. There were 57 ‘net- 
work advertisers, 291 selective, and 877 local 
retail. Expenditures for April were $1,113,794 
network; $951,029 selective, and $558,655 local 
retail. Total gross time expenditures for all three groups for the first 
four months of 1949 was $7,904,239. . | 
Distribution among the four networks for April was as follows: 
ABC, $58,350; CBS, $229,341; DuMont, $99,872; NBC, $726,231. 
All networks increased during April except DuMont, which dropped 
from $111,916 in March. Total for the four webs for the first four 
months of the year was $2,878,448. ... 


5 
c . * 


Cliff (Ukulele Ike) Edwards into a new television musical pro- 

em. . ae 
o o = 

The Daily News television station WPIX laid off 50 workers re- 
cently from its Telepix Newsreel. Station now has 150 people work- 
ing for it. 

Employment situation is still tight in TV. A survey of unem- 
ployment at the stations here shows 1,155 persons employed full 
time at WPIX, WABD, WCBS-TV and WNBT, and no great expan- 
sion is expected unless programming increase greatly, something 
which is not expected to happen until full daytime schedules are 


started. 


At the National Broadcasting Company, 356 persons are hold- 
ing jobs in the TV operation; 149 of these are in the production end 
of the video picture and the rest secretaries, salesmen and the like. 
Throughout the country, 562 individuals work in TV for NBC. Eight 
months ago the total force was only 230. 

These figures are for people who work at their jobs in TV full 
time. Many more than that number work part time. NBC has about 
2,300 people working for it throughout the cvuntry on both AM 
and TV and expects to absorb its radio personnel into TV as vacan- 
cies occur. At present the net is shifting its personnel only where 
video specialists are needed. 

At the Columbia Broadcasting System 275 persons are work- 
ing full time on TV. The web also has 143 on part-time TV. It is 
also estimated that three-fourths of the personnel at the network put 
in some time work on TV. CBS intends to switch its AM personnel 
into TV as the medium expands and hire only TV specialists when 
needed. 

The American Broadcasting System TV operation is staffed by 
174 persons, including engineers, writers, directors, stage crews, 
film experts and scenic designers. The net feels it already has its es- 
tablished TV uncleus in New York and is hiring only fillers. 

At DuMont there are about 200 persons working in television, 


- 100 of whom are actually handling the production of the shows. 


The web does not think the end of its hiring is in sight, but does 
not intend to add personnel until its operation undergoes expansion. 
This it does not foresee in the next two months. 

. a e 


From the Salt Lake City Deseret News: 
ried last Wednesday, ish 


school days.” ,., 


“The couple was mar- 
thus ending a friendship which began in their 
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As We See It 


The Silent Ford Factories 


Speak Eloquently 


By Milton Howard 

THE SELENT, STRIKEBOUND Ford facto- 
ries in Detroit are preaching many timely lessons. 
The science of Marxian Socialism alone reveals 
what these lessons are. Here are some of them: 

First, these silent factories, though they cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars, 
are economically dead without 
labor. No matter how enormous 
the machines, they cannot pro- 
duce a single cent of new value, 
of profit, without labor. They 
themselves are the product of 
previous labor. It is from labor 
that all the creation of .new 
value, of new goods, must come. 

However, today, the products 
of this labor do not beldhg to 
labor; they are the private prop- 
erty of the private owners of the machines. 

Second, as long as our labor-saving machines 
do not belong to the people as a whole—which is 
the aim of Socialism—these machines are not used 
by the private owners to save labor, but to destroy 
the men who labor. 

The Negro woman who carries a picket sign 
telling of how the Ford speed-up killed her father 
was merely confirming what Karl Marx, founder 
of scientific Socialism, wrote about the killing ef- 
fects of the drive for profit. 

“The capitalist mode of production,” he wrote 
in his great book, “which is,essentially the pro- 
duction of surplus value, the absorption of surplus 
labor, produces thus . . . not only the deterioration 
of human labor power by robbing it of its normal, 
moral and physical, conditions of development. It 
also produces the premature exhaustion and death 
of the laborer It extends the laborer’s time of 
production (or, as Marx points out elsewhere, it 
sweats more labor out of him per hour) during a 

iven period by shortening his actual lifetime.” 
Capital, Vol. 1, page 292.) | 


THE PURPOSE of the murderous speedup is 
to get still more free labor out of the hides of the 
Ford workers than they are even now contribut- 
ing to the private owners of the machines they 
operate. Every Ford worker hands over free la- 
bor, unpaid-for labor, to the Ford corporation, 
every hour that he works in the plant. The wages 
he gets back are but a small fraction of the value 
he creates. 

That is why Marx puts into the worker's mouth 
this defiant challenge to the speedup drive of the 
profit-makers; “You pay me for one day's labor- 
power, while you get out of me three days’ labor.” 
(Capital, Vol. 1, page 258.) The aim of speedup 
is to sweat 30 years of labor out of a Ford worker 
in the space of 10-15 years, at 10 years wages. 
The goal is a higher rate of profit. 


WHY IS IT that the Ford trust says it is ready 
to wage economic and political war against the 


. 


_ CIO auto workers in defense of its “right” to de- 


termine the speed of labor? Here again Marxist 
science gives the answer. 

As modern industry inevitably develops bigger 
and bigger machinery to increase output, thé nec- 
essary investment in machines, in plant, and raw 
material soars, whilé the investment in profit- 
producing living labor (in wages) steadily drops 
in proportion. But, the factories and machines 
cannot by themselves produce profit. It is only 
when living labor puts them to use, that new 
value, or profit is produced. | 

To keep the rate of profit high, the privat 
owners of the big factories turn remorselessly to- 
ward that element in production, Labor, which 
alone is the source of profits. They are driven by 
the ferocious logic of the capitalist system itself 
to use our marvelous machines as weapons to lash 
labor more cruelly than ever before, to sweat 
more profits out of a given laborer in a given time, 
They hound labor in order to achieve a lower 
wage cost at the expense of the living men whose 
labor provides them with the golden stream of 
profit. ‘ 

They demand of Labor that kind of “over- 
work which transforms the laborers into laboring 
cattle, as the instruments of self-expanding capi- 
tal, of the speeding up of the production of sur- 
plus value.” (Capital, Vol. III, p. 104.) 

It is only under Socialism—when the people 
own the machines —that the labor-saving ma- 
chines become truly machines for saving labor 
and the laborer. The private ownership of these 
machines only produces overwork for the em- 
ployed and no-work, or unem loyment, for the 
rest. In fighting to save themselves from the kill- — 
‘ing effects of speedup, the Ford workers are fight- 


ing for all labor. Whether they know it or not, 
ey are answering in life the economics of capi- 


falism with the economics of the working class, . 
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Stoolpigeon — All Labor's Enemy 


t NOBODY LIKES RATS 

The Cleveland CIO Auto Workers Council, though 
it is in the midst of a sharp election fight, voted unani- 
mously to ditch their secretary, John V. Blanc. 

’ Blanc is a stoolpigeon, it seems. ¢ 

He was stooling for the FBI political police inside the 
Communist Party. He faked names, meetings, and other 
fatts. His entire testimony about the “conspiracy” of the 
12 Communist leaders now on trial at Foley Square is a 
fake from top to bottom. 

When asked why he framed his own friends and 

faked names for his FBI masters who were paying his 

_ expenses, this disgusting specimen on whom the govern- 
ment depends for its “evidence” had this to say: 


“I had to make a showing.” 

Such is the morality of the anti-labor, anti-Communist 
stoolpigeon. They are one and the same thing. A man 
who will stool on decent American men and women in 
the Communist Party—the party of peace and socialism— 
will turn in his friends in any trade union. | 

When will the trade union movement of our country 
awaken to the peril which faces all non-Communists in 
the Foley Square frame-up? If the FBI can send hired 
spies into a political party, it can send them into the AFL 
and CIO. To the employers, like the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, for example, all unions are “Marxist.” 

| The labor spy is making a comeback thanks to the 
anti-Communist frameup. Such spies in the past have 
stopped at nothing “to make a showing.” They have 
planted “bombs” and fomented force and violence. They 
framed Tom Mooney that way. 

We urge that the trade unions take their stand now 
against the whole plot to frame opponents of Big Capital 
by the government’s use of spies and stoolpigeons. 


Europe Gets a Lesson 


WASHINGTON’S PERSECUTION OF GEKHART . 
EISLER, noted German anti-fascist and Communist, has 
shocked Europe. 

There are many Europeans today who have a better 
understanding of what the Atlantic Pact and the “cold 

War” have in store for them because of the Eisler case. 

For, in this case, Washington proved to the world 
that it is out to hound and jail any man or woman IN ANY 
COUNTRY where its dollars can dictate policy who does 
not pass the “loyalty” test of the notorious Un-American 
Committee. : 

| Eisler did not want to come to the U.S.A. when he 
was fleeing the gun squads of the Hitler Nazis. He wanted 
to go to Mexico. He was detained here against his will. 
‘He has tried in vain for more than five years to leave the 
U.S.A. to go home to Germany where he can resume his 
fight against Nazism. | 

But the Washington witchhunt needed a scapegoat. 
They grabbed Eisler just as he was leaving the coun- 
try on a passport already approved by the Department of 
Justice. They framed him on an alleged technical viola- 
tion. They slapped a jail sentence on him for “contempt” 
of the Un-American Committee. The press screamed 
“atom spy at the top of its lungs, lying its head off, and 
failing to produce a single shred of evidence‘for its slander. 
Now: they are persecuting his wife. 
Today the world sees.the Eisler case for what it is— 
a crude and ugly frame-up to provide a bogey with which 
to bully and deceive the people of the United States into 
letting the Rankin-Thomas gang dominate the country’s 
political life. 5 
But the protests in Britain and in Europe generally 
are rising every hour. The world is aroused. It does not 
want to see innocent men being pushed around by sadists 
oats, . | 


JERSEY - JUSTICE 


‘Face to Face 


By Benjamin J. Davis 
(Member, New York City Council) 
SITTING in the Federal Court at Foley 
Square day after day listening to the opium 
dreams, the moronic pap, the downright 
rubbish that emanates in phonograph 


record style from the witnesses for the 
Truman government, one is provoked to bitter 
anger that this great and powerful country should 
be reduced to such idiocy. 

Some Wig taxpayer, who may or 
ted in the basic issues that 
this trial seeks to obscure, 
would do the American peo- 
ple a great favor if only he 
would file suit enjoining the 
Truman administration from 
wasting the people’s money. 
Tens of + vie.» of dollars 
are being utilized to stage 
this spectacle, while millions 
of Americans are going 
hungry, jobless and home- 
less simply because there are 
billions for armaments and 

DAVIS “cold war” frame-ups but not 
a cent for a decent, healthful home for returned 
veterans and other slum-dwellers.+ 
_ The resplendent extravaganza that js takin 
place in the Southern District of New York cael 
not possibly be the stage of the main drama. 
It is too cheap and be It is small pickings. 
The strange rulings of Judge Medina, embellished 
with his perfectly irresistible humor, and the 
mannerly way in which U.S. Prosecutor McGoh 
and his fresh, young career men go through their 
dreary book-burning routine, are to divert the 
people's minds from the real conspiracies taking 
place nightly in offices of the monopolies a few 
paces from this side-show—namely, on Wall 
Street. 

War, fascism and economic disaster are being 
plotted by the men of the trusts on Wall Street. 
The New York Times, that only prints the news 
“that’s fit to print,” tells us that tens of thousands 
more American workers are being laid off 
monthly, with the specter of starvation becomin 
a reality in millions of American homes. A 76- 
year-old Negro is taken out and whipped by Ku 
Kluxers in southern lynchdom. Travis, the CIO 
worker, had his eyes gouged out by thugs in 
Bessemer, Ala. A Jewish student at Dartmouth 
is murdered. .The Atlantic Pact is signed. This 
is the main drama—these are the main issues. 


The trial of the Communist leaders—the at- 
tempt to outlaw the Communist Party—and this 
attempt to nullify the Bill of Rights is an effort 
by Wall Street, through perversion of the working 
class, to chloroforrf® the American people and 
render them helpless, with anti-Communism and 
hysteria. 

* = 

A PARADE of stoolpigeons—the government’s 
“loyalty” battalion—passes in review on the wit- 
ness stand, well-heeled with 30 pieces of silver 
given in the form of “expense money” (what a 


cheap bunch!), and thoroughly steeped in the 
ideology of Browderism, the approved and official 
version of “Communism” in 1949. 


The Communists were wonderful when 


Mass Defense Is the 
Key to Victory 


terminably, and then the Party, they moan, under 
the leadership of the Russian Foster, born of 
Irish parents in Taunton, Mass., makes the em- 
ployers unhappy by telling the workers that 
they've got to fight and struggle to live. Further 
roof that the reconstruction of the Party was a 
Sento plot—by way of Paris—is the fact that 
‘the Duclos ssthiee based itself upon the position 
taken I8 months before by the typically-American 
Foster. 
It is not the 12 who have any claim to Marx- 
ism-Leninism; the 12 are imposters. For it was 
just the other day that Prosecutor McGohey— 


“who evidently has hypnotized himself with some 


ot the Marxist classics he has been reading to the 
jury—complained to Judge Medina that the de- 
fendants are eclectical while he is dialectical, all 
with a straight face. Apparently the greatest of 
all our crimes is that we are eclectics. Such is 
the slapstick in courtroom 110, about which we 
have been forbidden to laugh, unless, 6f course, 
his honor is the author of the joke. 


* 


THE RELIANCE of the government so heav- 
ily upon stoolpigeons is only proof that it’s difficult 
to get anything other than this motley assortment. 
of Van der Lubbes and Mortimer Snerds. The 
test is not whether one can tell the truth, but 
whether any decent American can stoop to 
such a sewer level and thus brand himself for 
life as an accomplice in such a dirty business. 
This makes it pretty hard for some of the choicest 
of the professional red-baiters, of the striped 
pants variety, publicly to associate themselves 
with the pistol-toting Nicodemus, with the FBI 
stoolie who found a Communist plot even in the 
buying of a pair of new shoes, and with the 
‘man who recruited and then turned in his own 
relatives just to make his FBI reports a little 
juicier, Very few decent Americans want to sit 
in the same witness chair with such dregs, even 


though they are opposed to Communism. 

But it is not in the courtroom alone that this 
arade of stoolpigeons are to have their effect. 
t is maliciously contrived by the government 

that the effect will be even greater outside the 
courtroom—that it will spread panic in the ranks 
of unions, peoples and progressive organizations— 
incliiding the’Party. But while the Party will 
take this occasion to become ever more alert to 
an old trick of the capitalists, it will gather new 
faith in the integrity of their class, in the inde- ' 
structibility of our Party. -The imperialist class, 
with its stoolpigeons, reveals its own putridity. 


_ In its effort to destroy the Communist Party, it 


will build it. . , 
The grave threat to American liberties pre- 
sented by Foley Square has its origin in the bi 
trusts, riding high, wide and handsome, oad 
which dominate the bi-partisan Truman regime. 
Decisive of what happens to these liberties—and 
of what happens in Foley Square—is the expres- | 
sion of the American workers and people, Negro 
and white, outside courtroom. 110. In all the 
ludicrous, sometimes shockingly brutal aspects of 
the tragic comedy at Foley Square, it is a deadly 
serious threat to the liberties and peace of the 
American people. The screwball antics inherent 
in the heresy nature of this trial, should blind no 
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BRITON S REGISTER DISGUST 
WITH BEVIN-ATTLEE POLICY 

LONDON-—The British Conserv- 
atives made sweeping gains in 
local elections held throughout 
England and Wales, with almost 
parallel Josses for the ruling Labor 
Party. ‘The Conservatives had a 
net gain of 792 seats on borough, 
municipal and county councils, and 
the Labor Party achieved a net 


loss of 702 seats. Such Labor 
strongholds as the constituencies of 
Labors Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin and Home Minister Herbert 


Morrison went to the Tories. 


‘TITO CLIQUE NOW OPENLY 
SERVES IMPERIALISM’ 

MOSCOW — The newspaper 
Pravda printed a denunciation of 
the Tito regime in Yugoslavia, pen- 
ned by three Yugoslav Air Force 
officers who fled their country to 
Romania. Major Shupek Borislav, 
chief of the air garrison at Bél- 
grade and two other officers charg- 
ed that “Tito’s cliuge has com- 
pletely laid down its arms before 
Anglo-American imperialism”. Not 
once in their public utterances do 
“Tito and his accomplices” men- 


tion the “Anglo-American imperi- 
alists who are preparing for war,” 
they charged. 


ISRAEL FINALLY WINS 
UN MEMBERSHIP 


LAKE SUCCESS~—Israel was ad- 
mitted into the United Nations as 
the 59th member of the world or- 
ganization. The action came a full 
year after Israel became a nation, 


after repeated delaying tactics by: 
the Anglo-American bloc and des-' 


pite diehard opposition by the} 


Arab states. The final vote was 37 


to 12 to admit Israel, with nine 
abstentions. 


SAY BLOCKADE LIFTING 
LEADS TO COOPERATION 

BERLIN — Restrictions and 
counter-restrictions on Berlin traf- 
fic ended as per the- Big Four 
agreement. Soviet cullen 


‘charged that the Western powers 


were reneging on pre-blockade 
commitments to deliver goods. 
And the Russian press observed 
that the agreement on Berlin dem- 
onstrates that if the western pow- 
ery are really willing to cooperate 
with Russia “the path for such col- 
laboration is always open.” 


AFL, ClO Join in Broadway Peace Pact 


thousands of passersby milling inLoew’s chain t obring about a re- 


Broadway saw its first open-air 
CIO-AFL peace meeting in front 
of the Palace Theatre on the oc- 
casion of the return of vaudeville. 

The spontaneous and unplanned 
meeting took place when ‘Ted 
Lewis, bandleader and Maxie) 
Rosenblooni, ex-pugilist turned 
actor, representing the AFL Amer-| 
ican Guild Variety Artists, and) 
other theatrical celebrities ob- 
tained the agreement of the! 
Screen Publicists Guild and the’ 
CIO Screen Office and Protes- 
sional Employes Guild, to call off 
picket lines in front of the 
theatre. 

A mass picket line had been 
placed before the Palace in an’ 
effort to make RKO negotiate an 
acceptable contract. 

With the line at its height and | 
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LABOR PRESS BAZAAR 


ST. NICHOLAS ARENA 
69 WEST 66th STREET, N.Y.C. 


Adm. 50c for one day; $1.00 for all 4 days 


PiU Nees 


Complete show including the 
CIO Chorus, Progressive Car- 


avan, Bob and Betty 


mier and other entertainers; 


————— TT 


tront of the theatre, Lewis and 
Rosenbloom and others held a 
dramatic meeting in the middle of 


Broadway with the officials of the 


CIO unions. As a result AGVA 

representing the cast of the vaude- 
ville bill, will protest to RKO 
management, against the com- 
panys policies in dealing with the 
ClO unions. With expressions of 
good will on Both sides and with 
‘many complimentary remarks and 
applause from the sidewalk 
audience, the pickets packed up 
their signs and withdrew their line. 


The Guilds, representing the 
writers, artists, office and profes- 
sional employes in the home ofticc 
of the motion picture companies, 
have also been picketing the 
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Gold Hails 4th Round 
Pay Hikes in Leather 


WHITE LAKE, N. Y. — Ben Gold,-president of the CIO 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, hailed the fourth round 
wage increases won in the leather industry in his report 


Predicts Fall 
Of Tito Clique 


MOSCOW. — P. Zambrovsky, 
secretary of the Polish Woress 
4 Party, predicted in an article print- 
ed in Pravda that Joyal commu- 
‘nists in Yugoslavia would put au! 
end to the “disgraceful and trea- 
sonable” actions of Marshall Tito’s 
clique. 

Zambrovsky said the ‘Tito clque’ 
clique” has entered the - imperial 
camp and that the “outrageous 
role this clique fulfills in the in- 
terests of Anglo-American imperi- 


alism fully coincides with the role 
of Trotzkyite renegades during 


their profoundest degeneration.” ._fusyale of the epee such 


“Tito’s inflammatory activity in 
the Balkans. and his constant 
threats toward Bulgaria and A\l- 
bania are also most useful to 
American warmongers who have 
surrounded the USSR with a wide 
network of military and strategic 
bases,” ” Zambrovsky said. 


newal of contract negotiations 
stalled since Septembér 1948. Both 
organizations have held contracts 
since 194]. 

Picket lines are continuing be- 
fore 15 Loew's neighborhood 


theatres. 


Karens Proclaim 
New State 


RANGOON, Burma, May 20.— 
The Karens Friday proclaimed a 
new state in an area they control 
about 100 miles north of Rangoon. 


All political parties were ad-|! 


vised in printed circulars to dis- 
patch their representatives to Saw 
Pa Han, 
charge of the Karen state. 
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|CIO execytive board is scheduled 


special commissioner in; @ 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, 


MAY £2. 1949 Page 7 


Friday at the opening session of 
the four-day meeting. of the; 
Union's executive board. ‘The 
board is) meeting in the newly 
opened Fur Workers Resort here. 

Increases in the leather indus- 
try range from 5°to 11 cents an 


mes on radio, 


Around the Dial, Bob Lauter’s 
appears every 
day in the Daily Worker and ia 


‘the weekend Worker. 


‘hour and include increased holi- 
days, improved vacatidn plans and 
other benefits. The increases were 
won after the workers were set to 
strike for their demands. 

All efforts of far and leather 
employers to impose wage cuts 
were defeated, Gold said. 

Charging that the “cold war” 
program came first with the ad-| 
ininistration, Gold pointed to the 
failure of Truman to line u 
party to fulfill its election plattorm. 
He bitterly scored the infamous 
‘Tighe Woods rent-raising formula 
and enumerated many other be- 


as the failure to pass legisiation for 


civil rights legislation, higher mini- | 


mum wage bills end low-ccst 
housing. 

He decreed the do-nothing 
policy of the AFL and CIO lead- 
ers in the fight for the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Law, and blasted 
ore blind reliance on Trumau as 

for labor. The rgport urged 
a uni nied, militant struggle of CIO, 


AFL, United Mine Workers and|. 


Railroad Brotherhoods for repeal 
of Taft-Hartley and restoration of 


his 


HENRY D. MAHLER, Inc. 


BRONX: 500 E. 164th St. 
Foke Third Ave. “1” te 16100 Se. 
CYpress 2-7300 
MANHATTAN: 637 SECOND AVE 


Between 34th ond 35th Streets 
POURRAY MALL 5-2468 


Full Frequency 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 


Custom Built at Prices 
You Can Afford 


On Display: Units recommended 
by Consumers Testing Organi- 
zations. Original Cabinets, Large 
Screen. Television, Photos of 
Built-in Installations 


VECTOR LABORATORIES 


CR 3-7686 95 Second Ave. 
Open te 9 P.M.—Mon., Wed., Fri. 


| 


the Wagner Act without compro-| ff | 


mises. 
Lashing reactionary labor lead- 
ers who are trying to sell the 
workers the North Atlantic Pact, 
Gold branded it as a war pact. 
Board sessions will contimue 
through Monday. A report and 
discussion of recent actions of the 


for this board sessi ion. 


GE 8. @ Wheel Alignment 


@ Welding 
94.17 @ Aute Painting 
18th AVENUE 
AUTO BODY WORKS 


4509—18th AVE., BROOKLYN, N.: Y. 
A. Di CASOLI J. SHEINIUA | 
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DErENDABLE oo REASONABLE 


U.S. French 


Hand Laundry 
9 Christopher St. © WA 9-2732 


‘pee SF (WRIA 
ne ms ats at st ACen? 
49 W 44 NYC > Mi) 7-433: 


DeCor- 


Dancing to 2 Bands; Art 


Show and Auction; 


cian’s Acts; Puppet 


Caricaturists; Restaurant and 


much, much more. 


Magi- 
Show $ 


Auspices: 


DAILY WORKER & MORNING FREIEIT 


and 


Goods 


Appliances; Auto 


. Food; 


elry; Drugs; 


plies ; 


BARGAINS... 


For men, women and chil- 
dren, the latest fashions in all 
types of clothing, underwear 
accessories; 


and much, much more. 


on we Call for and Deliver aia 


eee 


Sporting 
Electrical 
Supplies; 


; Luggage; 
Toys; Ceramics; Jew- 
Furs; Art Sup- 
Juvenile Furniture; 


“SAT. (MAY 21) and SUN. (MAY 22) NOON TO 12P.M.~ MON. (MAY 23) § PM. 7012 P.M 
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By Joseph Starobin 


to bring about the resumption of 
tradé between the two parts of 
‘Germany whatever the legal and 
political framework will be, and 
even if there is no clear-cut agree- 
ment on such a framework. The 
second major objective would be 


|to bring about the maximum sepa- 


George Armstead tries to salvage some of his family’s clothes 


after he, Mrs. Muriel Armstead 
return to their burned out home 


and their seven children had to 
at 437 W. 125 St. The city has 


failed to find housing for this family. 
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Deputy Commissioner of Housing and Buildings, J. Raymond 
Jones, (left), okays the ejection order against a group of Harlem 
tenants in a burned building at 437 W. 125 St., held by housing 
inspector George Waldron. Jones, a Tammany leader in the 13th 
AD where the fire victims are located, then personally called the 


cops on the tenants. 


-—The Worker Phote by Peter 


Fire Guts Harlem Tenement, 
City-Refuses Tenants Shelter 


By John Hudson Jones 


A Harlem family with seven children still lives in_a fire 
tted building at 487 W. 125 St. because city authorities 
ant double-dealed them since May 1, along with several 


other families who were burned® 


out. 
In fact J. Raymond Jones, Dep- 


uty Commissioner of Housing and 


Buildings, an O'Dwyer appointee, 
rsonally called 30th Precinct 

ice May 13 to eject the families 

for their “safety” after housing of- 

ficials failed to find them homes. 


George and Muriel Armstead 
and their seven children came 
back home from inadequate tem- 
porary quarters in the basement 
of the East River project because 
they had né cooking facilities and 
had to be up and out by 7 a.m. 
They were joined in the homeward 
trek by Joseph and Anna Nowlin, 
and their daughtef Dolores, 20. 
a others burned out but = 
ound temporary quarters wi 
friends were Mrs. Carole Booker, 
and her children Ronald, 7, and 
Georgette 8, and -Dorothy and 


Consumers 


Organization, the tenants had dou- 
ble trouble before the fire, having 
been swindled by a floating land- 
lord, Reginald Brown, who rooked 
them for sums ranging from $250 
to $800. They haled him into 
court and he now faces 29 counts 
of grand larceny. His trial is 
set for May 27. 

When Jones personally appear- 
ed on the scene Friday, arguing 
that he wasn't “going to be re- 
pe if something happens to 

” Mr. Armstead, footsore and 
weary from looking for a home, 
told him “if you put us out it'll 
be over my dead body.” Nowlin 
expressed the same _ sentiments, 
and Jones left for the police. 

Soon a detail of policemen and 
detectives came ox ordered the 
families out. .Adele Adams, ex- 
oie of UHTCO, told 


secretary 
Baptist, sisters. ' ‘Police “they'll stay ‘yatil’ the} 
+k Tenants and pers' promised.” A: Stn olin 


ration of western and Soviet armed 
‘forces from that area of Europe 
‘through which an attack on the 
Soviet Union could be made in 
force, and which would gain all 
allies among those Germans who 
clearly demonstrate the fascist in- 
fluence on them. 

The western military position in 
Germany is a keystone of the At- 
lantic Pact, not only in so far as 
‘it menaces eastern Europe and the 
‘Soviet Union, but in so far as it 
represents a pressure upon France 
and the workingclass forces of 
western Europe general. To elim- 
inate or reduce this threat is clearly 
the motivation of the repeated So- 
viet proposal for a mutual troop 
withdrawal. 


* 


JUDGING from the press dis- 
cussion, there is still no sign of 
readiness among the capitalist 
powers to reach any kind of agree- 
ment. In recent days, proposals 
have: been made which clearly in- 
dicate a desire to deepen the crisis. 

For one thing, Gen. Lucius Clay, 
who is taking a back seat after 
having done the job of reviving 
a reactionary western Germany, 
envisaged the continuation of the 
American military occupation for 
five to 25 years. British foreign 
secretary, Emest Bevin, visiting 
Berlin a week ago, flatly stated 
that he did not see the. possibility 


time to come. When the N. Y. 
Times diplomatic correspondent, 
James Reston, floated a trial bal- 
loon about withdrawals by both 
Soviet and western troops to Bal- 
tic ports the reaction in France 
was negative, and a denial of the 
Tingss story was made in Wash- 
ington. 

Secretary of State Dean Ache- 


son has indicated that the United 
States not only insists on holding 
on to the rump state which is to 
be set up at Bonn, in the Rhine- 
land, but demands the extension 
to eastern Germany of the same 
kind of practices as prevail in the 
West. Thé N. Y. Times has raised 
the provocative slogan that Poland 
should give up her recovered ter- 
ritory—a demand’-which indicates 
that the capitalist powers are still 
dreaming of breaking imto the pev- 
ples democracies. There is ob- 
viously little hope for agreement 
so long as sack. mentale and 
such policies prevail. 

The London Economist for May 
i@ puts the matter even more 
frankly: 


“There might be room. . . for 
economic concession to be offered 
—under western rules—to the Rus- 
sians. .But on the political side, 
there is no reason why there should 
be any abatement of the prize that 
is now clearly coming within sight 
—all Germany for the west. If the 
Russians will accept this, well and 
good; if they will not, the con- 
ference should be closed,” 

os 


IN OTHER WORDS the Lon- 
don Economist wants to change 


of the war. It proposes to bring all 
of Germany into the western or- 


Will State Dep't Really Try 
To Settle German Question ? 
When the Big Four foreign ministers sit down in Paris this Monday, the big ues- 


tion is going to be; do the United States and Great Britain really want to settle anything 
about Gerniany, and if so, what? Soviet policy will undoubtedly stress a unified Germany. 


Its objective will undoubtedly be\®— 


ference can hardly bring any real 
changes. 

But it is true that certain other 
factors are at play. Western Ger- 
many is 1eviving and aceon 
with Britain’s export drive, an 
will be competing in Western 
Europe with the American export 
drive, that must accelerate as the 
developing American crisis inten- 
sifies. Whether this factor impels 
the capitalist powers to give west- 
ém Germany the possibility of 
normal trade with eastern Ger- 
many and eastern Europe remains 
to be seen. But it is a ee And 
eastern Europe, like the Soviet 
Union stands ready for such trade; 
as was made clear at the UN's 
Economic Commission for Europe 
this week. 


THE REVIVED political life in 
Germany itself is a new factor at 


work. The demand for a unified 
Germany, free work out its own 
affairs is very powerful among all 
German political groups, except 
elements of the separatists in .the 
Rhineland and Bavaria. The pow: 
ers who stand in the way of this 
demand—and the western powers 
are trying to appear to favor a 
unified Germany while banking on 
their rump state—will continue to 
lose ground among the German 


people. 

Likewise, elements within Ger- 
many, if they see the foreign min- 
isters conference fail, will wun 
doubtedly seek some kind of new 
relationship with eastern Euro 
anyway: the rumors of nego 
tions. between Soviet military of- 
ficials and the so-called “Nau- 


heim circle” is a reflection of that 
tendency. 


WANTED:A TENANT WHO CAN 
‘IMAGINE’ STEAM,-HOT WATE 


A large crowd of fathers, moth- 
ers, young children and pregnant 
women gathered at 370 W. 11 St., 
the other day to look at two vacant 
apartments. They rushed to the 
apartments in response to an ad 
that appeared in the Villager. 

The ad read: “Iwo _ floor- 
through, cold water, $50 and $55, 
near waterfront, yard for children. 
Please don't apply unless you have 
the imagination and ability to 
Pconvert large apartments which 
have been abused by previous ten- 
ants into a pleasant place. Long 


‘term leases to desirable tenants 


of a troop withdrawal for some 


| 


| 


the lines established at the end/| 


supplying satisfactory references 
and financial details.” : 
The would-be-tenants found a 
dilapidated house with apartments 
in wretched condition. More than 
imagination would be needed to 
supply hot water and steam heat. 
None was provided. No imagina- 
tion was needed to see the wood- 
en stairs and broken fire escapes. 
When one of the women asked 
the representative from Grantwin 
Inc., in charge of the house, if 
$55 wasn’t too much for a cold- 
water flat, he replied) “We dont 
know until we speak to enough 


people.” 


| The premises was formerly used 
as a rooming house, it seems, but 
sanitary requirements for furnished 
rooms are more stringent than for 
cold water flats and the venture 
had to be eliminated. 


Prospective tenants were agreed 
that the apartments weren’t worth 
more than $18 monthly at the 
most. 


; 
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8 Communists 
Doomed to Die 
In Hyderabad 


| BOMBAY, India (UP):—A_spe- 
cial tribunal in the Malgunda dis- 
‘trict of Hyderabad has sentenced 
eight Communist leaders to death 
and four others to prison terms, 
dispatches from Hyderabad re 
ported. 


The prison terms ranged from 


beers to five years, the dispatcher 
‘said. 


| 
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Negro Longshoremen Fight 


Against Truman 


Rank ‘and file longshoremen are 
facing a bitter fight in Congress to 
save the $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000 in back pay due them for work 
performed during the war. 

A Senate Labor and Welfare 
subcommittee in Washington has 
just approved a bill barring such 
payments. The bill contains a re- 
troactive clause bannimg payment 
of old claims. A somewhat similar 
bill, pased by the House, contained 
no retroactive clause. 

The subcommittee’s action was 
carried through by a Democratic 
majority. It represents a double- 
cross by the Truman administra- 
tion, which had promised the mari- 
time workers that it would not sup- 
port such legislation. 

More than 22,000 men on the 
East, West and Gulf coasts who 
brought suit for back pay, are af- 
fected. 

Many are half starved. The aver- 
horeman in New 


Doublecross ° 


(dered June 7, 1948. The suit was 
opposed by a triple alliance of at- 
torneys representing the employ- 
ers, the Government and Presi 
Joe Ryan of the Internati 
Longshoremen's Association. 
Supreme Court decisions are 
supposed to be decisive. 
Nevertheless the triple ae 
is contesting the case again in 
U. S. District Court in New York< 
in the same Foley- Square court 
house, where the 11 Communist 
leaders are being tried. =f 
The unpaid $15,000,000 ¥% 
$20,000,000 is for overtime 
performed at night or on 
ends or holidays. 
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| Sen. J. Howard McGrath, national Democratic chair- 


man, and Paul F. Fitzpatrick, the party’s major-domo in the 


state, will act within the next few days to restore “harmony” 
in the Democratic Party here, it©— 
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Going on 


Place: St. Nicholas Arena 


That crowd you see jamming the corner of 66th St. 


and Amsterdam Ave. at the St. 


the hundreds of men and women and children rushing to 
the Labor Press Bazaar, which® 


takes place this weekend. 

The much-talked-about event, 
— sponsored by the Daily 

orker. and Morning. Freiheit— 
two working class newspapers— 
Opened on Friday night and con- 
tinues Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday. More than $100,000 
worth of merchandise will be on 
sale at the lowest prices seen here 
in many a year. 


Thirty attractive booths will be 
laden with merchandise, from a 
pair of scissors to electric stoves, 
in addition to a whole section of 
furniture, from sofas to bookends. 

Two floors of the Arena will be 
used with the main floor includ- 
ing the booths, art show, book 
fair, and the ground floor offering 
the restaurant and stage shows 
and dance floor. Full course din- 
ners will be served at all times. 

Children’s puppet and magi- 
“cians show will be offered Satur- 
day and Sunday at 2 and 4 p.m. 
Dancing and entertainment for 
adults will be featured nightly. 
Book and arts auctions will be 
held from time to time through- 
out the four days. 


National support for the bazaar. 


from workers in cities throughout] -, 


the country will be demonstrated 
by contributions ranging from 
Vermont maple syrup, Florida 
Oranges, Jersey eggs, Connecticut 
brass utensils and. southern tex- 
tiles. | 

In New York City, some 700 
persons have volunteered to man 
the booths and assist in the 
multiple chores of making the 
Bazaar a bang-up success. Rank 
and file workers in needle, cloak- 
makers, jewelry, distributive, fur, 
millinery and other trades have 
contributed time and materials for 
the production of the most up-to- 
date merchandise. : 


‘ Workers in shops and offices 
have sold hundreds of tickets in 
advance to guarantee standing- 
room-only attendance. 

The Bazaar revives an old insti- 
tution pf the Daily Worker and 


Labor Press Bazaar 


At the 


, A, : ae 2 
, atau ae 


Family 


By Michael Singer 


Bazaar 


ee nk Thirty booths)... reliably learned by the Daily 
. <<. . } loaded with bar-| Worker on Friday. Both of these 
(4 gains will fill the! leaders, concerned over demands 
2) main © floor of Py the Liberal Party for a major 

sreen N York’s St voice in the Democratic selection 

74 New 20rks "| of candidates and patronage—the 
=) Nicholas Arena} result of the Liberal-Four Free- 

‘3 this weekend!doms sweep for Franklin Roose- 


“) when the Daily) velt Jr. in the 20th Congressional) gubernatoria] seat, but growing) 


2 Work Sitioar | District last week — are insisting 

= Bibel _ |that Mayor O'Dwyer and Tam- 

4m opens. Clothing many Hall “patch up their family 
"= for all the fam-| quarrel.” 

2 ily, furnishings,| In a last minute move to save 

i i and games| Dis leadership or failing that, to 

a 5a clinch renomination for Borough 

will be on sale. | President Hugo Rogers will ineet 

The little girl inj with Sen. McGrath and Fitzpat- 

the photo plays; rick early next week, it was learn- 

OS the | °¢: Rogers, who now seems cer- 

; tain to be ousted as Tammany 

toys that will go . 


on sale. 


sign his post in the next tew days 
but. wants assurance that he will 
receive support for reelection. 


OD TACTIC 


O’Dwyer's role, of course, is the 
tactically expedient one of appear- 
ing before the voters as champion 
of the anti-Tammany machine or- 
ganization while seeking to cap- 
ture it as the exclusive channel 
for his own personally-dominated 
machine. He has already made it 


’ 


Nicholas Arena is made up of | Sampson to leadership and failing 
‘that, to pressure enough present 


district leaders into revolt against 


ously boosted the funds of the | Rogers. 
newspapers. | His moves have already had the 


-efflect of setting up a “reform’ 
There will be something for ‘clique within Tammany reportedly 
everybody at the Bazaar. 


‘led by such Tiger stalwarts as 
For children, there are toys,|Carmine G. de Sapio, Sidney 
shoes, shirts, underwear, dresses,| Moses and Harry Brickman. None 
bathing suits, play- suits, socks, these politicians—all linked to 
bottle sterilizers, powders, oils, | oan dee wwe Ulwyes, sag 
diapers, crib sheets carriages TE palais they hope to head off : 
a. ye , coup by ODwyer stooges. With 
' 'the antipathy of the electorate to- 

For men and women, there are wards Tammany clearly evidenced, 
suits, slacks, sport jackets, trunks, | a strong group of New York Coun- 
shirts, underwear, shoes, ties, hats,|ty machine regulars are proposing 
belts, dresses, coats, furs, shoes, | that Rogers quit now to save the 


yard goods, hosiery, raincoats, | organization rather than have it 


leader, is reported willing to re-; 


clear that he is willing to restore | 


Dems Seek to Patch 
Quarrel 
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Silence Station 

ELYRIA, Ohio.—Radio station 
WEOL went off.the air for more 
than 24 hours as employes walked 
off protesting unjust dismissals. 


FREE— 


FUR STORAGE 


For All Coats Remodeled 
and Repaired by 


EVELYN ROSEN 


ALL COATS STORED ARE 
MOTH - PROOFED 


given Sampson by Roosevelt, Jr. 


The struggle for 1950 nomina- 
tions on the Democratic ticket— 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor: 
Attorney-General and U. S. Sena- 
tor—is already reaching the stage 
of open manipulation, O’Dwyer, it 


| 


bathing suits,, cosmetics, jewelry,| taken over completely by the 
millinery, art supplies, play suits; O’Dwver-Fair Deal-Liberal Party: 
and much more. | combination. 

For the house, there are furni-} This “influence” of the Libera! 
ture, luggage, tablecloths, plastic; Party is, of course, neither pro- 
fabrics, yard goods, dishes, pots gressive nor “purifying.” It is 
and pans, eae toasters, irons,'/aimed at grabbing up substantial 
lamps, percolators, radios,. cam-; “club house” positions for them- 
eras, art, bric-a-brac and much/selves, without regard to prin- 
more! ciples, as witness the support 


inspiration in 
modern illumination 


AMPLAND 


— OOS eee —— 


‘Open Daily 
9 to 6:30 


Tues. & Thurs, 
til 8:30 


579—6TH AVE., N. Y. 
(near 16th $St.) 
Algonquin 5-5072 


NEXT DOOR TO JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


Ie 


OFFICE AND MIMEO SUPPLIES 
-Gensup Stationery Co. 


8 Weel 47th Serect: 41 Enot 14th Street 


—_———— em 
- 


. Se. 


emburg2-(96T8  CRem. 7-1211-7212 


AND GIVEN SPECIAL 
INDIVIDUAL CARE 


FREE PICK-UP AND 
DELIVERY 


275 SEVENTH AVE., N.Y.C.. 


Phone WA 4-2008 


| : HOURS 
10 AM.-6 P.M. Daily 


appears, is certain to seek the} 
speculation _ that Representative- | 
elect Roosevelt Jr. may fight for! 
the nomination has jolted national. 
and state leaders into action. 
Roosevelt has said he will take his 
seat in Congress as a Democrat 
and that he will loyally support 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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“Clothes Men Sing About” 
CABARDINES TROPICALS 


SLACKS - SPORT JACKETS 


Each garment a masterpiece of fine hand tailoring 
with that just right Joe & Paul touch of tomorrow. 
All sizes, models, new fabrics and colors. To measure? 


our custom-made suits are out-of-this-wold. 


117 STANTON STREET, cor. Essex, N.Y.C. 
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TO USSR | | TO ISRAEL 


SEND |. 
GIETS 


BY 


A 


Food, Clothing atl OR 
‘Medicine Parcels Insured AIR 


WORLD TOURISTS ix 


1845 Broadway (60 St.), N. Y. 23, NY. 


(C8) 
Ni | Telephone LUxemburg 2-0590 


| To Romania | Request pan “= iT 


4 CORNERS OF 
THE WORLD 


oe 


NEW BOOKS ON NEW CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


IN ENGLISH 
JUST RECEIVED 


The First Czechoslovak Eco- 
nomic Pian 

Puppetry in Czechoslovakia 
Richly llustrated 

Towards a Better Life 

Land Reform in  Czecho- 
slovakia 


Long Term Planning 
Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovak Music 

Czrechosloyakia’s Past and 
Present 

The Brown Beast—Czechoslo- 
vakia Under the Germans $2.25 60 
Czechoslovak National Insur- The Face of Czechoslovakia 
ance—A Study 800 Richly Illustrated Pages $4.50 


ALSO REMARKABLE ART BOOKS IN 
FULL COLORS 


§ 


.65 
00 \ 
00 

. 


HOLBEIN 
RAFAEL 
VAN DE WEYDON 
ROKOKO PAINTERS 
REMBRANDT ; 
ORDER FROM 


WORLD NEWS SERVICE 


5644 ADELAIDE STREET EAST, TOBONTO POST 

On Sale at Rendevous Rookshop, 734 Yonge Street, Toronto 
limited Quantities of each. Rush your orders 

ALSO AVAILABLE NEW BOOKS IN THE CZECH and SLOVAK LANGUAGES 


PAID 
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Subseribe to 


the Daily Worker 


1 
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> 


DAILY WORKER, 5@ East 13th Street, New York 3, N. ¥. 
Kindly enter my subscription te the Daily Worker fer [] ome year 
[] 8 months, Enclosed please find §...s.secccesesessst@ COVER, 
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, All Others 
a : year sersecccoescees SIMD 
3 months eeeceeeseetes « 
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Veterans Face Worst Bet 
52-28 Te Be Kunifed as Trusts Scheme to Use Ex-Gis Against Unions 


- |adjustment act and its $20 a week 
benefits for 52 weeks to veterans 
without jobs. Since Rankin's House 
Veterans Committee is unwilling 
to extend the life of the Act, it 
on July 25 unless the 
themselves put the heat 


The Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON.—That self- ac- 
claimed friend of the veteran, Rep. 
John Rankin (D-Miss) says he 
not “going to do a damm thing” 
to insure consideration before his 


may die 
veterans 


The major veterans organiza 
Their 


communist 
not squawk 


ployment benefits. 
The 


headed by Sen. 
(D-Utah) i 


move on measures extending 


Amvets and American 
Committee been pushing them. 


committee of three bills extending * 


unemployment benefits to 15,000,- 


000 veterans. 


His statement to The Worker 
last week may mean the tolling of 
the bells for the Serviceman’ Ke- 


crossing by the Veterans Admin- 
istration is one of the major rea- 
sons for this amazing lack of 
interest in the welfare of vel- 


committees on anti- 
islation. They have- 
or even peeped to 
Congress about veterans unem- 


Senate Labor Committee 
Elbert Thomas 
made no plans to 


act. Nor have the American Le- 


.|gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Veterans 


A SMOOTH piece of double- 


erans. The VA, now directed by 
a hard headed railroad operater, 
Carl Gray, sent its legislative 
field men into Congress with in- 
structions to softpedal and per- 
haps kill 52-20. 
Economy was the battlecry of 
VA lobbyists. They spread the fact 
that almost $3,400,000,000 has 


tions, while on record for exten- been turned over to veterans in 
tion ef 52-20, are short on action. 
legislative representatives 
are busy testifying before various 
Congressional 


unemployment benefits ‘since the 
end of the war. They whispered it 
around that the cost might be 
twice as high if 52-20 were ex- 
tended. 

With unemployment rising, and 
with business attempting to lower 
the wages in imdustry, the VA 
lobbyists let slip some hints to 
Congressmen that veterans with- 
out benefits might be used as the 
first wave in industry’s attack on 
wages, They didnt use _ those 
phrases. They were a little subtler, 
but the meaning was‘ clear. 


Of the 8,500,000 veterans who 
have received 52-20 benefits, more 
than 1,040,000 have exhausied 
their benefits. The $20 is the only 
means of support~for another mil- 
lion. The number of veterans en- 


tering the 52-20 Club has been 


rising rapidly within the few 
as more more 


mon 
youths are laid off in the small 
sheps and large plants. 

# 


THESE FACTS have been rec- 
ognized by Rep. Vito Marcantonio 
(ALP-NY) who introduced a bill 
extending the life of the Act two 
more years and increasing weekly 
benefits to $35. The bill HR 3818, 
was imtroduced at the Tequest of 
the Young Pregressives of America. 


Veterans who have exhausted 
their benefits are entitled to re- 
apply for 52 more weeks under 
Marcantonio’s bill. Merchant sea- 
men, denied benefits under the old 
act, would be brought in under 
.Marcantonio’s measure. The bill 
also removes the provision deny- 
ing benefits to veterans who refuse 
to scab during strikes. 

Marcantonios bill rests in Ran- 
kin’s veterans committee along with 
two ether measures. One by Rep. 
Walter Huber (D-O), a member of 
the Veterans Committee, simply 
extends the act as it now stands. 
Another by Rep. Arthur Klein (D- 
NY) extends the act and increase 


rayal 


benefits to $30 weekly with an ad- 
ahtonal exesusit of 96 fox eacl'de> 
pendent. . 


THE YOUNG PROGRESSIVES 
have launched a major campaign 
in support of Marcantonio s meas- 
ure, One million petitions are be 
ing circulated by them wale ier 
the country. A mass youth vet- 
erans lobby in Washington is 
scheduled for June 6, following @ 

0661S} 
two-day national conference on 
economic needs of youth. 

Though the national CIO and 
AFL o have remained silent 
on 52-20 extension, numerous h- 
eal unions have adopted resolu- 
tions and sent them qn their way 
to the House Veterans Affairs and 
Senate Labor Committees and 
their congressmen. 

Less than two months remain to 
get action in Congressional com- 
mittees and on the floor of Con- 
gress on the Marcantonio bill, or 
any other 52-20 bill..For a Con- 
gress which has been shunting 
aside social Jegislaton while rush- 
ing passage of war bills, this time 
jis short. , 


TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION 
IN COLD STORAGE 


"WASHINGTON. — Truman Administration leaders in 
the House this-week acted to place civil rights in cold stor- 
age. Although committees are holding hearings on anti-poll 
tax and FEPC legislation, neither®— 
has been scheduled for consider- 


ation by the House. On the other 


hand, the Democratic chieftains 
in the House, after consulting with 
President Truman, have set up @ 


timetable f o 
ten 


OR at es Sen. I. 


iS a6 = . g Conn), 
cece meof the 


committee, 


rights _ bills, 


pitol Notes § 


“top bills” 
fee <-agm which exclude all 
ae eee civil rights mea- 


bo sa eee ard McGrath (D- 
Gi oats chairman 

Demo- 
cratic national 
tw t 
weeks ago intro- 
duced four civil 
in- 
cluding anti-lynch, anti-poll tax, 
FEPC and one banning segrega- 


tion on interstate carriers. An anti- 
lynch bill sponsored by Sen. Hom- 
er Ferguson (R-Mich), however, 
has already been reported to the 
full committee by the Senate Ju- 
diciary subcommittee. Observers 
here feel that if McGrath were 
seriously concerned with pushing 
for prompt action, he would have 
chosen to report and improve the 
Ferguson bill rather than simply 
throwing more bills in the hopper. 

If and when a civil rights bill 


PUTS RIGHTS FOR NEGROES 


of the Senate to invoke cloture, 


T-H REPEAL SINKS 
DEEPER IN MORASS 


any new labor measure. 


(Continued on Page 11) 


reaches the Senate floor, it must 
secure 64 votes before it can even 
be considered. It must then secure 
64 votes to limit debate to enable 
final action to be taken. These 
stumbling blocks have become 
rimore formidable because of the 
action of a bloc of Democratic and 
Republicans in the Senate last 
March adopting a new rule: which 
requires two thirds of all members 


Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law 
stalled deeper in the morass of the 
House Labor Committee this week 
as Democratic members of the 


committee met for two days and 
decided to delay consideration of 


The Democrats were split three 


ways. One small group wanted a 
Taft-Hartleyized labor law without 
injunctions. A second group want- 
ed the little Taft-Hartley law in 
the form of the Sims Bill with in- 
junctions written by House Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn (D-Tex). The 
third group wanted the toughened 


, . | | 
up Wood Bill which amounts to Ty Honor “12 


| es 
SPEED-UP SAM 
COMPANY MANS 


PONS 7 


RIDES &' HOSS’ | 
CALLED ‘LOVE THAT BOSS 


WORKS LIKE S!N 
Ta TRY TO GET IN 


a 


The HE HEARS THAT CONG, 


with Lis See 


In the June issue (just out): 


“Soviet Anti-Semitism’: The Big Lie 


Zionism and the State 


An Editorial 
of Israel: I 


(Second in an important series on Zionism) 


Answer to a Letter 


By Moses Miller 


(The much-discussed Pravda article) 


At all book stores 


Z0c a copy 
Special rates for bundle orders - 


‘SUBS $2.00 A YEAR 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


e* ’* 
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~ By Ilya Ehrenburg 


JEWISH LIFE, 35 East 12th Street 


: New Yerk 8, N. Y. 


At Dinner Here 
On June 3 


held Friday, June 3, 7 p.m., at St. 


bus Ave., it was announced yes- 
terday. 


The dinner is being given by 


the Communist Party. Tribute 


the National Committee of the 
Party for the courageous fight in 
behalf of the.freedom of the Amer- 
ican people which they have been 
conducting in the federal court- 
room. 


accommodate the large number of 
persons who want to honor the 


*/Communist leaders fer their heroic 


The first testimonial dinner in 
honor of the Communist leaders|additional solicitation of funds, 
on trial at Foley Square will be 


Nicholas Arena, 66 St. and Colum- 


the New York State Committee of 
will be paid to the members of 


The affair will be one of the} 
: largest of its kind ever held. . To 


dinner to be held in a hall gen- 
erally used for mass meetings and 
other widely - attended events. 
There will be places for approxi- 
{mately 2,000 persons at the dinner. 

While paying tribute to the 
‘Communist leaders, the affair also 
will serve to further their defense, 
since-all proceeds from the $20-a- 
plate gathering will go for the 
court battle. There will be no 


however. 


Tells of Soviet 


Technology Advance 


MOSCOW, (UP).—A Soviet en- 
gineer said (Friday) that a trip to 
the United States convinced him 
that “we Soviet specialists” have 
nothing to learn from the Ameri- 
cans. 

Konstantin  Malkov, an offcial 
of the Stalin auto plant, said in an 
article in the monthly literary Ga- 
zetie: 

“In the past 10 yeats our tech- 
nology has made enormous strides. 
We have mastered new techniques 
and perfected the organization of 
labor. In the. United States, I wit- 


New York} nessed the results of “Higuatne 


pratranged forithial and stupor.” «Wi fi % 
“STS AD z 


worth 


oe = 


Set ‘Keep-Your-Promises’ — 
March on Capitol, June 8 


© Acitywide “keep-your-promises” 


march on Weshington from New 
York on June 8 is expected to re- 
sult in a people’s lobby of 5,000: 


{people knocking on the doors of 


Congress and Blair House to re- 
mind the occupants of a number 
of unkept promises. | 


Sponsored by the American La- 
bor Party, the march will high- 
light the: betrayal of the peeple on. 
such issues as repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, rent control and civil © 
rights. ALP léaders said that they 
expected a large number of organ- 
‘izations interested in one or an- 
other of the issues involved to join 
the demonstration. 


On the rent issue the main tar- 
get will be the recent order of 
National Housing Expediter Tighe ~ 
E. Woods, which gave landlords. 
large increases in total disregard 
of President’ Truman’s campaign 
promises for real rent control. 
Housing and tenant groups have 
already signified their intention of 
joining the march. They are de- 
manding that the Woods order 
be rescinded and that President 
Truman show his good faith by 
firing Woods. - 


UNIONS ARE expected to send 
large delegations on the Taft- 
Hartley issue. The ALP is de- 
manding outright repeal of the 
act with restoration of the Wagner 
Act, without any gimmicks 

Another issue expected to play 
a prominent part in the al is 
the expiration of 52-20 benefits to 
thousands of veterans this July, 
in the face of rising unemployment 
in the nation. Expanded benefits 
for veterans will be one of the 
march’s demands. 

Negro organizations have si 
fied their intention of baht Pm 
the capital to express their anger 
over the betrayal of the civil rights 
| promises made by the President, 

A central issue in the demon- 
stration will be the continued cold 
war policy, which was termed by. 
the ALP the biggest betrayal of 
all. Prior to the June 8 march, 
a series of local rallies and demon- 
strations in preparation for it will 
be held in the city. | 

The New York tenants Council . 
announced on Friday that it will | 
conduct a mass pilgrimage to 
Washington June 8 to press for 
adoption of a four-point program .- 
a seat we housing. Chief goal _ 
Oo e, pilgrimage, accogding to, , 
| be (Goitiotied sa page 42) deownes 

% re wg 1 ‘¢ herent tr “eh 
beds eh Hak Gatto: hide nehee, 
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Marcantonio 
In New Move 
For T-H Repeat 


WASHINGTON — Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio took steps Friday to 
force every member of the House 
of Representatives to declare his 
position publicly on repeal of Taft- 
Hartley and reenactment of the 
Wagner Act. The Laborite Con- 
gressman employed a parliamen- 
tary tactic to stymie maneuvers 
designed eo delay action on repeal. 

He introduced a resolution which 
would bring his repeal measure 
before the House, if approved by 
the Rules Committee. If the Com- 
mittee, as expected, does not act 
by June 1, Marcantonio will be 
able to file a petition for discharge. 
The petition will require the sig- 
natures of 218 members to bring 
the measure before the House. 

Marcantonio’s bill is the only 
one calling for outright repeal of 
Taft-Hartley and reenactment of 
the Wagner Act without amend- 
ments. 


——— 


Ford Strikers Add Wages 
And Pensions to Demands 


By William Allan. 
DEARBORN. 


picket lines and adding contra 
sure through petitions, delegations | 


and meetings of the men and wom- 
en of the picket lines that the is- 
sue is much more than just the 
“B” building speedup issue, and 
that the entire future of the union 
at Ford’s is at stake won the day. 

CIO _United _Auto -Workers 
President Walter Reuther an- 
nounced to a strike mass meeting 
last night it would now be con- 
tract, pensions, wages as well as 
the fight against speedup. 

The thousands who tramp the 
picket . lines around the clock 
greeted this statement with a 
mighty roar of approval and not 
a single dissenting vote. 

The new demands were handed 
to Ford Friday with the ultimatum 
that if the company refuses to en- 
ter talks on the additional issues, 
the union will break off negotia- 
tions and confine itself to strike 
activity and mass actions of solid- 
arity. 

A fair share of the credit for 
this new militant step in the strike 
of the 62,000 Ford workers must 
go to the left progressive workers, 
the Communists, the Daily Worker 
and the Michigan edition of The 
Worker. 

The “grand old man” of -the 
Communist Party at Ford, William 
McKie, the morning the strike at 
Ford started, May 5, addressed a 
message to his fellow workers in 
which he called on them to spread 
the demands to include wages, a 
better 1949 contract and the pen- 
sions paid for by the company. 
That leaflet was pinned up by 
workers on bulletin boards of the 
union throughout the Rouge. 


WARNED WORKERS 

McKie warned the Ford work- 
ers of the trickery and double deal- 
ing that the company would at- 
tempt in an effort to split the strik- 
ers ranks and confuse the issues. 
McKie'’s 21 years of experience in 
fighting the company was respect- 
ed by the Ford workers and last 
night they roared their unanimous 
approval to going all out for the 
jackpot.” —~ 

The Michigan edition of The 
Worker and Daily Worker shortly 
after the strike started wrote edi- 
torially: “The National Ford Bar- 
gaining Committee should add to- 


epee ‘Bs 
f See columns by George Mor- 

ris and Milton Howard on Page 

9 for more about the Ford 


‘strike, oo doryve wer! 
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JUSTICE DEP’T 


Eisler left the country May 6 


He was 7 


land, by British authorities, under 


XY 


DISMISSAL OF EISLER APPEAL 


WASHINGTON.—The Justice Department Friday asked the 
Supreme Court to dismiss German anti-Fascist Gerhart Eisler’s 
contempt of Congress appeal so it can throw the victim of the House 
Un-Americans into jail if he is extradited. 

In a memorandum filed with the high court, the department 
claimed Eisler is a “fugitive from justice” and has forfeited any 
right to further consideration from the tribunal. 


while his Supreme Court appeal was still pending. 
removed from the ship at Southampton, Eng- 


ment, despite protests by the Polish Government. 


a. 


DEMANDS 


aboard the Polish steamer Batory 


pressure from the U. S. Govern- 


oy 


— The refusal of Henry Ford II to settle the speedup demand of 
62,000 Ford strikers has been answered by union leaders accepting the mandate of the 


GM WORKERS TO GET 


into effect last May 29. 


pact’s second year. 
a 


ct, wages, pensions to the demands. The tremendous pres- 


DETROIT.—General Motors workers are due for another one- 
cent cut in their hourly wage rates. That makes the score minus 3 
cents since Walter Reuthers wage cutting escalator contract went 


At the same time a basic 3-cent raise goes into effect in accord- 
ance with another contract provision granting a raise during the 


2D PAY CUT 


jee 


tal contract demands to the cur- 
rent strike demands. Make this 
strike count. Victory can be won 
now. No second round in July 
(date of the expiration of the con- 
tract) is: required.” 

As hundreds of strikers read the 
Daily Worker and Michigan edi- 
tion of The Worker each day, the, 
slogan of “Spread the Demands” 
got ever greater support until it 
burst through the “one at a time” 
issue position of Reuther and Ma- 
zey and has now become the pro- 
gram of the 62,000 strikers. 


Significantly, at the huge strike 


rally Thursday night at the Coli- 
seum. Reuther in a one-hour radi- 
cal sounding speech, obviously 
attuned to the militant spirit of 
the.assembled workers, made not 
a single effort to redbait. 
REUTHER REDBAITED 
Reuther, at every opportunity 
since the strike started, has 
charged the Communists and the 
Daily Worker and Michigan edi- 
tion of The Worker with “bring- 


ing in extraneous issues” because 
they advocated joining the con- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Senator Eastland Admits 
Mundt Bill Aimed at Jobless 


By Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON. — Danger that the Mundt-Ferguson 


thought-control bills would 


e blitzed to the Senate floor 


looméd Friday when Sen. ‘James O. Eastland (D-Miss) 


abruptly ended public hearings of ® 


his Senate Judiciary Subcommittee. 

Opposition to the attempted 
stampeding of the’ two police-state 
measures developed immediately 
in the hearing room. Luke Wilson, 
Washington representative of the 
Progressive Party, arose to urge 
Eastland grant time to a Progres- 
sive Party spokesman. 

Eastland and Sen. Herbert 
O’Conor (D-Md( agreed to “make 
an exception in this case” and 
said they would hear the Progres- 
sive Party spokesman next week. 
Other organizations who have ap- 
plied for time to appear in opposi- 
tion to the two bills, but have 
been ignored by the subcommittee, 
have reasserted their desire to tes- 
tify, it was learned. 

GAGS OPPONENTS | 

Through a policy of gagging 
opponents who refuse to accept 
the committee's are-you-a-Com- 
munist question before being al- 
lowed to testify, Eastland has 
abbreviated hearings which would 
normally take a month or more. 
Eastland ruled the fourth opponent 
of this political test question off 
the stand Friday. 

It was in questioning Arnold 
— Communist Party legis- 
ative representative, however, | 
that Eastland revealed the full 
intent of the Mundt and Feguson 
bills. | 

Attempting to gather informa- 
tion on the Workers Alliance and 
the role played by Johnson as 
Ohio director and national execu- 
tive board member of the unem- 
ployed workers’ organization, the 
Senator from Mississippi said: 

“That would be the type of 
organization to which these bills 
would apply.” 

The statement assumed the pro- 
portions of a threat to any future 
national organizations of unem- 
ployed workers. It emphasized the 
threat to all students, Negro peo- 
ple, anti-war and progressive 
organizations that Johnson and) 
two other opponents pointed out 
could come under the two bills. 


CLASHES WITH SENATORS 


Johnson was permitted to com- 
plete his lengthy written attack! 
on the two police-state measures 


er: “It’s now either fight or fold. 
Were going to fight.” 
Under Murray’s goading, the 


'CIO executive board on Thurs- 
day adopted a resolution ordering 
all executive board members to 
abide by the decisions of the CIO 
convention and board or resign. 
The resolution also advised mem- 
bers of international unions whose 
officers are opposed to the CIO 
policies to “insist upon the resig- 
nation” of those officers. 

The board's ultimatum came 
after CIO policies that meant 
death and destruction to progres- 
sive unions were established in 
the three-day executive board 
meeting. 

The board recommended to the 
CIO convention in October the 
revocation of the charter of the 
CIO Farm uipment Workers 
for opposing the convention or- 


der. that they be taken over by 


progressive unionist told the Work-® 


the United Auto Workers,’ They 


Progressives in ClO to Fight 
Murray’s Edict on Purge 


WASHINGTON. — The fight of progressive-led unions to live within the CIO came 
to a head Friday after CIO president Philip Murray's ultimatum that those unions either 
give up the struggle to change the course of ruinous CIO policy or be expelled. One 


transferred the jurisdictiorf of Ala- 


bama red ore miners from the 
CIO Mine, Mill and Smelter 


Workers to the CIO Steel Work-|. 


ers. They barred all affiliates and: 
officers from having any “organ- 
izational relationships” with the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 


BAR OPPOSITION TO PACT 


They prohibited opposition to 
the Marshall Plan and North At- 
lantic war pact. Having set - this 
as “CIO policy,” the board then 
declared that any opposition to any 
of this policy wou a result in re- 
moval of executive board members 
who did not hew to this policy. 


The board called for the resig- 
nation of all executive board mem- 
bers “who are unwilling tu ... 
carry out the instructions of the 
CIO conventions and , .. the deci- 
sions of the executive board.” 
Unions represented by such “un- 
an | rer members were 
‘pafled 


ypon to insist upon. ‘the 


resignation of such representatives« 


on this executive board and to no- 
minate successor representatives 


. » who are willing” to catry out 
the dictated CIO policy. 


In announcing its support of 


(Continued on Page 10) ) 


after skirmishing verbally with 
the two Senators. 


“Suppose the Mundt bill be- 
comes law,” O’Conor .- asked, 
“Would you abide by the law 
and register as a Communist? 
Would you advise other Commu- 
nists to register?” 

“No. We wouldn't 
Johnson shot’ back. 

“Then the policy of the Com: 
munist Party would be to violate 


the law,” O’Conor snapped. 

“We could not abide by a law 
that violates the rights of the 
American people, the Bill of 
Rights and the Constitution,” 
Johnson replied. “You would force 
us to go underground by outlaw- 
ing us, as these bills would do.” 

Johnson charged that Sens. Karl 
Mundt and Homer Ferguson, by 
pushing their bills at this . time, 
were giving a helping hand to the 
pee of the 12 Communist 
eaders on trial in Foley Square. 

He said Attorney General Tom 
Clark brought about the indict- 
ment of the 12 Communist leaders 
after a storm of protest blocked 
pane of the Mundt-Nixon bill 
ast summer. - 

“You mean to say that the Com- 
munists were indicted just because 
Congress didn’t pass the Mundt- 
Nixon bill?” Sen. Eastland asked, 


“Yes, I do,” Johnson replied, 
“Tom Clark wants to see the Com- 
munist Party outlawed. After the 
Mundt-Nixon bill, which would 
have outlawed the Communist 
Party was defeated, Clark tried to 
achieve its purpose by using the 
courts. 

“You ought to investigate . the 
working of the blue ribbon grand 
jury that indicted the Commu- 
nists,” Johnson exclaimed. “You 
ought to examine the’ way the 
press interfered in its affairs by 
printing news leaks from the jury 
in an attempt to influence its 
decisions.” : 
RAINEY PROTESTS BILLS 


Magistrate Joseph H. Rainey of 
Philadelphia objected to the Com- 
munist affiliation question when he 
took the stand after Johnson com- 
pleted his testimony. He told 
Eastland he wasn't a Communist 
and was answering under protest. 
“No one has a right to ask me 
what my political beliefs are,”: he 
said. 

Rainey said he wasn't appear 
as a spokesman for the Nationa 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People though he was 
chairman of the youth commis- 
sion of the Philadelphia NAACP 
chapter. He said he opposed the 
Mundt and Ferguson bills because 
they “put fear into the hearts and 
minds” of millions of Americans 
especially the Negro people. 

The bills would label as subver- 
sive any white person who stands 
with the Negro people in fighting 
for fair employment practices. 
against lynching and the right to 
vote. he said. It would curtail the 


(Continued on Page 10) 


register,” 


_— 


Point of Order: 


By ALAN 
MAX 


This is the way the testimony of the FBI stoolpigepns at the 


Communist trial generally goes: 


‘ 
“I recruited my entire family into the Communist Party and 


then reported them to the FBI. 
the American home. 


I did this as a service to protect 


¢ “I visited the homes of friends and let them invite me to stay 
for dinner ~— then I reported to the FBI what they had spent on 
the meal. I did this in the spirit of the good old American tradition 


of fair play. 


“I sold labor pamphlets to my sister, my brother-in-law and 
my three cousins-and reported their names 4o the FBI, I did this 
because I believe’in freedom of the press.” — 7 | 


a See a 1 ee 
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For End 


WASHINGTON.—The State Department Friday brusquely rejected the Soviet pro- 
posal for ending the civil war in Greece. The announcement, made shortly after President 
Truman conferred with his Cabinet, reafirmed the Government's intention to continue 
military intervention on behalf of) - 


the monarcho-fascist regime. ) 

The rejection followed a similar 
move by the British, Foreign Of- 
fice, which announced its con- 
tinued support for the Athens 
regime. 

As excuse for the rejection, the 
State Department claimed _ the} 
USSR could help end the civil 
war by participating in the United 
Nations Balkan Commission. 

The Soviet proposal had been 
made by Soviet Deputy For. 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko in 
New York last month to U.S. As- 
sistant Secretary of. State Dean 
Rusk and British Minister of State 
Hector McNeil. 


WEST STATED IT 

In Moscow, Tass, Soviet News 
agency, reported that the pro- 
posals were made after Rusk and 
McNeil “proposed unofficially to 
_ discuss the question of steps@for 
the settlement of the situation 
which has arisen in Greece and 
the cessation of the civil war.” 

Tass reported that Gromyko had 
declared that to settle the civil 
war, “it would be best to utilize 
the recently published peace dec- 
Jaration of ‘the provisional Greek 
Democratic Government on its de- 
sire to end the civil war.” 

The Free Greeks had proposed 
democratic elections, and the end 
of American military intervention 
as conditions for creating peace. 

Tass said Gromyko suggested 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Textile Union + People’s Army artillery was re- UN Human 


Chiefs Bar Fight 
For Wage Hike 


Although~- workers at one of the; 


largest woolen mills are continuing\the river. 


a sit-in strike for wage imcreases, 
the CIO Textile Workers. Union 
this week adopted a no-raise policy 
for the woolen and worsted indus- 
try. The union’s woolen and wor- 
sted policy committee advised lo- 
_ cals not to ask for increases on the 
wage reopening date, Aug. 1. 

If the decision is enforced it will 
mean the industry's 90,000 work- 
ers will go two years without a 
raise. The present contracts were 
signed Feb. 1, 1948, to run for two 
years. It provided for wage re- 
openers every six months. 


in the first one a year ago, the 
union declined to ask for a raise. 
In the second one last February, 
a request for a ten-cent increase 
was rejected by an arbitrator. 

The arbitrator at that time used 
the union's own arguments in 
turning down the request. 

That the decision of the TWUA 
committee was likely to run into 
opposition by the workers was in- 
dicated by the “punch-in” sit-in 
strike at the largest Forstmanp 
Woolen Mills in Passaic, N. J. Six- 
ty-six women workers in the cone- 
winding départment have been 
punching -in every day but refus-} 
ing to work in protest against a 
company. plan which would cut 
wages by 20 percent and increas 
the work load.  * 

The workers have been forced 
io fight their union officials as well 
as the company. 


| Kuomintang Set to Flee 


Shanghai, puiting the city under fire of People’s. Liberation 
¢ 


to Greek War 


GREEK DEMOCRATIC ARMY 
CAPTURES STRATEGIC TOWN 


LONDON. — The Greek Democratic Army has announced it 
has captured the strategic town of Kurkusuria, after wiping out 
enemy garrisons. A fascist diversionary attack in Glavata of the 
Vitsi area was repulsed with heavy losses. : ! 

In Kurkusuria enemy losses so far, it was stated, are 143 killed, . 
388, wounded and 38 prisoners. | 

Fascist counterattacks at Kurkusuria were repulsed for the two 
following days. Enemy losses totaled 176 killed, 482 wounded and 
38 prisoners. b : 

In the Democratie Armys successful attack on the town of 
Neo Patritsi and during the eight-day battles which ensued, enemy 
losses were 544:-killed, 637 wounded and 124 prisoners. 

A. mutiny forced the fascist command to call off operations 
in that area. 

Free Greece Radio reported that teachers in Athens grammar 
schools are resigning because of the starvation pay. 


Shanghai Defenses 


The Kuomintang appeared ready Friday to abandou}: 


its major defense positions across the Whangpoo River from 


Army artillery. , Laoag 
Shanghai police were ordered| Visit UN Monday 

to round up all available shipping 

in apparent preparation for a re. FOr Trenton 6 

treat from the Pootung area. -| A delegation of several hundred 


Navigation on’ the Whangpoo young people from the metropoli- 
was at a standstill. tan area will visit members of the 
port in position to shell Shang- Rights Commission 

ai at any time. — | 

The People’s Army was reported of. the case of the Trenton Six: it 
stabbing close --to ‘the 
at Tungkow, across from Yangtze-'Congress;. eee 
poo, eight 2 4p from downtown | 
Shanghai, and some sources said | office of the New York $ 

, t | tate CRC, 
they might already have reached | 93 w 96 st. at 11 am.. and will 


' 


assemble at 12 noon in the UN 


Monday to appeal for investigation | - Be ad : is aa 


Delegates will leave from the es 


oe Dan’t Raiacts Bid Congressmen Back 
State Dep tRejects Bia Rally on T-H Monday 


All eight Congressmen from Brooklyn have ‘endorsed 


the Brooklyn trade union rally 


for the repeal of Taft-Hartley 


and reenactment of the Wagner Act, it was announced 


Friday. by the 20 sponsoring AFL,¢- 


8 
Strikebreakers 


CIO and independent unions, The 
rally will be held Monday, 4:30 
p.m., at the steps of Borough Hall. 

The eight are Reps. Emanuel 
Celler, Eugene J. Keogh, Abra- 
ham J. Multer, Joseph L. Pfeifer, 
Donald L. OvToole, John J. 
Rooney, Louis B. Heller and 
James J. Hefferman. Rep. Celler is 
scheduled. to be one of’ the 
spakers, as well as Eugene Banni- 
gan, Assemblyman frem the 11th 
district. z 

Main speakers will be Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio and Paul O'Dwyer. 
counsel for the _ striking ClO 
Brewery Workers, as well as union 
leaders. The Brewery locais have’ 
pledged that at least 1,000 of 


their members will attend. 


_ Many- workers have planned to 
march directly. to the rally from; 
shops in Brooklyn. Twelve hun- 
dred workers at the American 
Safety Razor Co., members of CIO 
United > Electrical. Workers Local 
475, will be among those march- 
ing down in a body. 

The workers in Brooklyn's large 
department stores, who belong 
to independent Department Store 
Local 1250, will parade down 
Fulton Street to Borough Hall. 

The rally will be the first wat ol 
scale demonstration during _ this 
session. of - Congress to force: 
_ (Continued on Page 15) | 
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Traffic: bedlam resulted from the | Visitors’ 
rigid Kuomintang, blockade of the 
Shanghai waterfront, where only | 
through tramcars were allowed-to 


* 
travel. | r 
For blocks around, the narrow | Wwe 


side streets were a hopeless snarl 
of rickshaws, pedicabs, civilian 
cars and estrians. ' 


Prices continued to shoot u 
and the U.S.. dollar was wort 


om overnight rise. | 
He‘d Jail Aliens 
Forever: Clark 

statement Thursday. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Attor- I arthetss dieses tiiiiia’ 
Ce 1 To Clark Friday | na parting éeciaration, <Ache- 
ney Genera m “Y|son again expressed that the State. 
demanded that Congress pass a|Department has no intention of 
law that will let him hold any/returning to the Roosevelt-Stalin 
alien in jail indefinitely. He “said | policies agreed at Yalta, or the 
there’ were 3,300 “daingerous | }muman Stalin : vemepge — 
aliens” he would like to jail pend-. er 
ey Ses BS ea Accompanying Acheson were 
=“ = ? g | Wall Street foreign expert John 
couldn't be deported because their | Foster Dulles, and arch-reaction- 
native countries wouldn't accept/ary State Department aide Robert 
them. : Murphy. Murphy was the planner 
If he had such a law, Clark = - pee: rie policy - 
said, German anti-fascist Gerhart Vi ‘ sat . iy moe . 2 
Eisler could have been jailed for-| joo ectn cle He he ban, 
1S jal Or-| democratic elements. He has been 
ever for deportation. top depariment man in Germany 


“That remains to be seen.” He re- 
ferred further questions on U. S. 
policy to Achesons no-compromise 
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ACHESON . 


Acheson 
ve rem Ag He Flies to Peace Talks 


Columnists. 


At Bell Co. 


A number of the nation’s top 
newspaper columnists were listed 
as strikebreakers Friday by the 
CIO Newspaper Guild of New 
York for their refusal to withdraw 
their columns from strikebound 
Bell Syndicate and associated com- 
panies. Those listed are: Drew 
Pearson,. Billy Rose, Doris Flee- 
son, Robert S. Allen, Jay Franklin, 
Grantland Rice, Dorothy Dix and 
Sheilah Graham. | , 

Guild spokesmen declared that 
earlier this week they had in- 
formed theSe columnists of the 
strike and requested that they stop 
submitting their. columns. So far 
none has replied. 

[The Daily Worker has with- 
drawn as “hot copy” all Bell Syn- 
dicate material regularly appear- 
ing in the paper. These: are the 
cartoon strip “Virgil,” the  cross- 
word puzzle and dressmaking pat- 
tern. The items still appear in 
the magazine of this issue of the 
Worker because the magazine was 
printed before the strike... began. 
They will not appear in subsequent 
editions as long as the striké con- 
tinues. | | 

The strike began Jast ‘Monday 


‘night after attempts to effect a 


solution by the U. S. Mediation 
Board failed. Involved’ beside Bell 
Syndicate are the North American 
Newpaper Alliance, Consolidated 
News Features and Associated 
Newspaper. All, including Bell, 
are subsidaries of the North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance, ‘Inc. of 
Delaware. cae 
Mass picketing is taking place 


outside the New York Times build- 


ing at 43 St. o: Times Square 
where the four companies’ have 
offices on the seventh floor. Picket- 
ing is from 8 to 9 in the. morning, 


| 12 té 1 in the afternoon, and from 


5 to 7:30 in the evening. 


— 


, _ Secretary of State Dean Acheson took off for Paris Friday afternoon prepared, he 
indicated, to take a no-compromise stand at the Big Four meeting on Germany. At Wash- 


ingtons National Airport to see him off was President Truman, who, wh 
the outlook was bright, replied@ , es whether 


dismissed from his $10,000 a year‘ 
job two days ago, and Alexande 
Sacks, suspended twice and now 
lacing a. third hearing, said they 
stuck by their report to a federal 
investigating committee, 

The findings of the committee, 
headed by Federal Trade Com- 
missioner Garland Ferguson, were 
released April 15 and concluded 
that AMG officials had violated 
presidential orders in failing to 
break up big German trusts. 


Wire Service to 
Tientsin Resumed 


HONG KONG.—The. British- 
owned Cable and Wireless. Lid., 
Friday announced resumption of 
communications with Liberated 
Tientsin. 

The organization said this may 
include services with other Lib. 


erated cities. 


JUDGE KEECH VETOES MOVE 
TO FREE CARL MARZANI 


WASHINGTON. — District 
Judge Richmond B,. Keech Friday 
vetoed a move to free Carl Mar- 
zani, former State Department em- 
ploye serving one to three years. 

Attorney Charles E. Ford 


argued that Marzanis sentence 
should be cut to the three months 
he has spent in jail. He said Con- 
rr ' the . maximum 


jaif ‘pénalty frb 


for violations of the false’ claims 
act since Marzani was sentenced 
in» 1947. Marzani was found 
guilty of two violations of the act. 


Ford also argued that Marzani 
is sole support of his wife, two 
small children, and his mother. He 
said Mrs. Marzani is suffering from 
a disease which could leadsto life 


10 ‘to’ five years} time: invalidism, - 
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12’ MOVE FOR 
~ DISMISSAL, BARE | 


1] Judge Reserves 


— 


Decision, But 
Hints at Denial 


By Harry Raymond 


Defense attorneys, during a dramatic three and a half 
hours Friday, exposed the crude frame-up character of the 
prosecution evidence in the trial of the National Commu- 
nist leaders and presented Judge: Harold R. Medina mo- 
tions for judgment of acquittal, dismissal of the indict- 
ment, mistrial and for striking out all testimony of FBI 
stoolpigeons. 

Judge Medina, who had ordered the defense to com- 
plete all motions and arguments in one hour. Thursday 
after the prosecution suddenly rested its case, reluctantly 
granted the brief extension of time following vigorous de- 
fense objections. But he continued to press defense law- 
yers to “speed it up.” He displayed over and over again 
flagrant prejudice, and warned counsel his mind was 
“pretty well made up” and that the prosecution “had es- 
tablished a prima facie case.” 


The Judge reserved decision on the defense motions. 
But he indicated clearly his prejudged opinion of all 
factual, legal and constitutional arguments on behalf. of 
the party leaders. He ordered them to have the 4irst de- 
fense witness ready to begin testimony at 10:30 a.m., 
Monday. x 5 

Attorneys for the Communists moved to strike from 
the court record “all testimony of witnesses who coop- 


erated with and were financed by the FBI,” all documents 
introduced into evidence through these anti-labor spies, 
documents interpreting philosophical and political doc- — 
trines (Marxism-Leninism) and evidence not connected 
with “the issue of this case.” 


ILLEGAL EVIDENCE 
e eo B: Defense attorney George W. Crockett, Jr., charged 
that all evidence of eight of the 13 witnessesfor the prose- 
U.S. Rejects Bi d 10 En d Gr eek War ‘cution was “illegally obtained.” These, he said, included 
fab : Herbert Philbrick, Angela Calomiris, William Cummin 
sans ene ~—See Page 2. ; es 
um (Continued on Page 14) 
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LOVELY TO LOVE 


Tinsl 


— 


“Arch,” said Edna, as she stood with her arms fo Boost 


clasped behind her head and her elbows extended, 


“come kiss me, my fool!” - 


Arch approached as she stood witk her back to him. 
Leaning over her right shoulder, he tried to kiss her. . 
“Edna,” he complained, “your elbow ‘is in the way. 

“Do your best,” instructed Edna, without 5 ec 

Arch by-passed the elbow and kissed her chee 
Edna looked puzzled. “Go back t> the other side of 


the room and try again, Arch.” 


Once more Edna clasped her hands behind her 


head, extended her elbows, and waited. Once more 


Arch approached and kissed her over the ri 
“I don’t understand it,” said Edna. 
wrong. 


“Damn it, Edna,” cried Arch, his manhood at stake, 
“what do you expect when you keep your elbow in 


the way?” 


Edna patted his cheek. “That's all right, darl 
wasn t se you. But what made you kiss me 


over the right shoulder instead of the left 


Arch considered the prablem. “Well,” he said, “it's 
either because I'm right-handed, or because of the law 


of averages. What's the difference?” 


Sighing, Edna picked up her copy of the Ladies 
Home Journal and pointed out an ad to Arch. “See, 


she said. “I made a test. It says here: 


REALLY sure, of your present deodorant? Test it. Put 
it under this arm. I did. I put it under my right arm. 


Then it says, ‘Put FRESH, the new cream 


‘Something s 


t shoulder. 


darling. I 


shoulder?” 


§ 
: nes 


o 
_- 
Fore 
a,°,° 


BY Suuae 


: “But you kissed me over the wrong shoulder.” 
seeeneiied a nae “W ear a si next dime.” , 
ph pee “Look at this picture in the ad, Arch.” Arch looked. 


A young fellow had —_ hand in one of his, while 
r 


his other hand clutc 
he must have borrowed from 


right shoulder in 3 grip 
rgeous George. He 


was leaning over her left shoulder and his mouth was 
separated from hers by a distance of three millimeters. 


The direction of the lip motion 


was forward. “You 


see,” explained Edna, “he is es her over the 


shoulder under which she has 


ant.” 


new cream deodor- 


“What if he had approached her from the other si 
where she is using her present deodorant?” asked Arch. 
“He would have broken the engagement, starting 


her on a career of heavy drinking 


loose living. 


“You mean he loves her only on one side?” . 

“That’s what the ad implies.” 

“Well,-what do you want from me?” < 

“You lové me on the wrong side, Arch.” 

After dinner, Arch took the tool chest into the 
bathroom for a moment, and then returned. Clasping 
his hands behind his head, he called.to Edna, “Come 


kiss me, my fool!” 


Edna approached and kissed him over the 


‘Are you 


déodorant, 


you.” 


under this arm. See which stops perspiration—prevents 
odor better.” So I put FRESH under my other ‘arm. 


“Edna,” complained Arch, “I wish you wouldn't 
discuss such matters with me when you ask me to kiss 


shoulder. 


grease. 


right 


“That settles it,” said Arch. “Axle grease it isl” 
“What are you talking about?” 


“I was trying to decide whether to use axle grease 
or machine oil on the kid’s tricycle. You chose axle 


Overtime 


{Continued from Magazine Page 2) 


up he yelled, “Get outa here!” and 
jumped along the catwalk to the nearest 
fire steam hose. Joe and Kansas were 
right behind him. 

Tim’s ankle turned as his foot skidded 
over a spot of slick ice and he thudded 
down onto the walk; he was out. 


Fat, squirming, blue-yellow, the gas 
was windwhipped along the top of the 
condenser boxes. Then it flashed. The 
top of No. 1 Condenser Box was aflame. 


The tarpaulin seared and crackled. 
Pete had the hose uncoiled and with 
hissing steam shooting from the nozzle 
he crept toward Tim. The tarpaulin 
kept the full brunt of the fire from sear- 
ing Tim but was already breaking out 
with fires. -A blast of heat hit Pete's 
face. He closed his eyes, dropped ‘his 
head, jerked his cap brim down farther, 
cravAed along on his knees toward Tim, 
pushing the surging nozzle ahead of 
him, giving the burning places the full 
stream of steam. 


The fire on the tarpaulin died for a 
moment. Then it caught again near 
one of the edges. Pete, alternately flash- 
=! a look, then ducking, gave the fire 
a blast, then swept the steam back and 
forth along the smoking canvas. 


Pete was now hot outside, cold sick 
in. He knew that the tarpaulin was all 
that was between him and a hell of a 
scorching; all between Tim and a nasty 
kind of dying. He forced himself on 
toward the prone man. | 


Tim stirred. He looked up. Pete 
yelled at him. The rush of steam, the 
blast of the gale and the roar of the fire 
drowned his voice even for him. Tim 

‘fought to get to his knees; his mouth 
opened; his face screwed up. Pete 
knew he was screaming; his face spoke 
even though his voice did not come 
through. He must be hurt badly, leg 
par fos out of joint or broken .. . 
urns? . . . probably not yet. 

Pete struggled closer to the flaming 
tarpaulin. He could. not look where 
he was directing the steam now. The 
heat burned his head through his heavy 
ne And the naptha stench gagged 

im. : 

Tim's .clothes smoked. He pulled 
himself along with his hands now, inch- 
ing toward Pete. : 

A steel nozzle ed past Pete’s 
head, steam jetting from it; Kansas had 
brought another fire hose to bear. .4nd 
Joe, wriggling on his belly like an over- 
coated snake, a rag over his face, slith- 
ered past Pete. 

Tim was screaming now so® loudly 
that whispers of agony tormented Pete's 
ears. Smoke on Tim’s legs flamed to 
fire. His body, convulsed with his 
drive,-shook. He beat wildly at the 
fire on his legs, crawled faster, bent half 
way round to scrabble at the flames eat- 
ing at his back, collapsed. He shivered 
a moment, arched his back. Then he 
was still. Along his body little flames 
danced, growing into bigger dancing 
flames. 
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Joe reached Tim, grabbed his out- 
stretched still hands and started backing 
up, pulling Tim along. 


HE tarpaulin was all ablaze now. A 
spreading hole gaped in its center 
and a fat whip of flame lashed down the 
catwalk. Pieces otf burning canvas 
cracked loose and flipped along with the 
wind. 

Pete and Kansas, gasping, clothes 
smoking, kept the steam playing on the 
fire. Joe, aflame in.several spots, dragged 
the blazing bundle that was Tim back 
past the two. Then, fighting to his feet, 
he beat out the worst fires and staggered 
back alon the walk, half carrying, half 
dragging Tim. 

Pete and Kansas followed, fending 
the licking flames with the steam. The 
fire siren was now shrieking the news to 
the whole refinery. 

The stillman and two operators ran 
onto the walk. In seconds two more 
steam hoses were blasting the fire. The 
heat grew more intense. Where Tim 
0. lain the steel walk buckled up red- 

ot. “ 

The stillman yelled in Pete's ear. 
“Move back. . . . Get away from that 
goddamn fire. , . . No. 3 Box is liable 
to go up. ... We cut the fires in the 
stills, but there's a lot of hot stuff in 
those lines... .” 

No. 3 Box had been squelched for 
repairs. It was leaking gas in several 
places and the heat had lowered the 
water level. “If one of those coils 
cracks now, the stillman yelled, “we're 


cooked. . . . Get back!” 
a ~ a 

EY retreated. The howling wind 

pushed the flame at them. Pete 
had smothered half a dozen fires on his 
clothes already and his hands were pain- 
fully hot from the steam nozzle. His 
underclothes were soggy with sweat. 
k.ansas steamed beside him and stum- 
bled back, too. 

Almost directly below them a sharp 
crack sounded and blue-yellow gas 
puffed up out of No. 3 Box. It whooted 
into raging fire, searing, blasting, scorch- 
ing at them. | 

Pete's face hurt so he could not think, 
could not bear it. He started to drop 
the steam hose, held it and stumbled 
back. His clothes were all afire now. 
He ran backwards, the steam from his 
hose a slender guard against sheer in- 
cineration, Bumping against the run- 
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ning stillman, he staggered. Firm on 
his feet again he backed, fencing with 
the fire. The coils of the hose nearly 
tripped him. 

Back past No. 4 Box they ran, past 
5, past 6. The heat still broiled about 
them, but the fire was safely distant 
for the moment until and unless coils 
in other boxes burst. 

Pete's face was almost crisped. He 
screamed at the fire. 

But they had more help now. The 
firecrew had reached the still battery. 
The firemen took over the’ four hoses 
held by Pete and Kansas and the still- 
man and his crew. Two other steam 
hoses and a foamite hose were quickly 
put in play. 

The ines squirmed away from the 
concentrated steam and foamite, with- 
ered. The fire was suddenly out, al- 
most as quickly as it had started. 

° 7 


PETE straightened. “Come on, Kan- 

sas, he yelled. “Screw the god- 
damn thing. . . . Let’s get the hell away.” 
Smoke still streaming from their clothes 
Pete and Kansas walked to the end of 
the battery and down the icy stairway 
to the ground, the way Joe had dragged 
Tim. It got colder as they went down, 
getting farther from the heat. When 
Pete stepped out into the full blast of 
the wind under the condenser boxes, 
the sweat on his back turned ice. He 
gasped for breath, broke into a run. 
His burned face nearly crazed him. 

They got to the battery receiving 
house: The first aid men were already 
there. They had Tim wrapped in 
blankets on a stretcher. Smeared over 
most of him was a thick yellow layer 
of some pungent smelling salve. He had 
a splint on his: leg. He ,breathed 
hoarsely. 

An hour later Pete, Joe, Kansas and 
the nurse sat in the first aid hospital. 
Tim had been rushed over to the city 
hospital with a broken thigh and third 


| degree burns on his face .and legs. 


Pete tried to laugh at Joe, but swore 
from the pain of it. Joe’s eyes were all 
he could see. Pete had bandages over 
his own face, too. Kansas had lost his 
moustache and eyebrows but was not 
badly burned. | 

“You fellows certainly wouldnt win 
any beauty contests right now, the 
nurse told them. Then she glanced out 
the window and at them with a con- 
spirators expression, “It’s _ strictly 


against the rules and if the shiftforeman 
caught us wed probably all get fired, 
but the bottle is the doctors. . . . Want 
a drink?” She pulled the bottle out of 
a drawer, passed it around. Pete was 
drinking when the shiftforeman came in. 

“What goes on here?” he asked. 

“What the hell do you think?” Pete 
answered. 

“I think you can give me that bottle, 


. . - | need one, too.” 
2 o * 


HE nurse went to the telephone to 

check with the hospital on Tim. 
Pete had a bad moment when he saw 
her face. “What ... how is he?” he 
asked. 


“They think hell pull through,” the 
nurse said. “But he’s in bad shape.” 

“He got some bad burns,” the shift- 
foreman said. 


“The burns and the legs are okay,” 
the nurse told ‘them. “He's getting 
pneumonia.” 


“Oh, for holy Christ’s sake,” Pete said, 
and he grabbed the bottle. 

After another one around the shift- 
foreman leaned back in his chair. “Ive 
got good news for you, Pete,” he said. 

“You mean youre going to pay us 
for sitting around here and drinking 
with you?” 

“Have fo... . It’s in the contract. .. . 
No, the news is that you can forget all 
about Still Battery No. 12. ... The 
companys condemned it. . .. We'll 
wreck it in a couple. of years. But 
wont operate it any more. It isn’t 
safe. Somebody might get hurt on it. 
. . . Yeah, that’s what the Super just 
told me on the phone.” 

Pete felt the bandages on his face, 
fooked at little Joe and Kansas; they 
looked at_him. 

“Is it all right if we go home now?” 
he said very slowly. 

The shiftforeman nodded. 

“Youre sure you haven't any more 


-important work that’s got to be done 


tonight?” 

The shiftforeman fook another drink. 
“You don't have to get nasty,” he said. 
“Christ, ve got a job to do. too.” , ” 

-“Yes,” Pete said, “you have. ... You 
sure have. .. . Boy, I don’t envy you. 
. . - It must be tough!” 

“What?” the shiftforeman asked. 

“Living with yourself, you sonofa- 
bitch!” Pete slammed the door behind 


him, 


Children Will Climb 
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The highwaisted gown at left has a’ bed jacket to match: the 
one on the right features a waistline drawstring, -wide ruffle trim. 
+ oO © 


Barbara Bell Pattern No. 1749 is designed for sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20; 40 and 42. Size 14, gown, requires 3% yards of 35 or 39-inch 
fabric; jacket, 1% yards. 
e e o 


Barbara Bell Pattern No. 1869 is designed for sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20; 40 and 42. Size 14 requires 35% yards of 35 or 39-inch 
material; 1% yards 4-inch ruffling. -’ ' 

Two separate patterns, 25 cents each. 

For these patterns, send 25 cents, for each in coins, your name, 
address, pattern number and size wanted to Barbara Bell, The 
Worker, 50 E. 13th St., New York 3, N. Y. . 
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By VERA MORRIS 


CLIMBING seems to be a 
universal need of all children 
from infancy on. 
course have no judgment in 
this regard and never seem to 
know their own limitations, so 
that they will attempt to climb 
anything from a hot stove to 
pulled out dresser drawers. 

This is the beginning of a 
permanent difficulty for parents. 
The child must be protected 
from danger, and at the same 
time the parents must give him 
the opportunity of becoming 
sure footed, and of course avoid 
the possibility of so frightening 
him that he becomes timid about 
such ventures. The worst fea- 
ture of this climbing affair is 
that no sooner do they appar- 


ently become capable of the 


less dangerous climbs when 
these stop being interesting and 
they are roaming around on the 
inch sized ledge of the porch 
or trying the back fence. Later 
it's roofs, tall trees and any- 
where else they can possibly get 
a foot up 
¢ ° = 


FULLY AWARE of the pos- 
sibility of severe iniury in bad 
falls, it is much easier for the 
parent to scream “get off there” 
climb” in a panic 
stricken voice than it is to coolly 
weigh the situation. Is the climb 
really dangerous, is he capable 
of. managing it, and So on. 
Actually a good deal of the time 
(not always it’s true) the child 
from about three upwards is 
fairly capable of using his own 
judgment in climbing. 

Continually warning a child 
of dire happenings or screaming 
at him in frightened tones mav 
do him more harm than he will’ 
encounter in his climbing. It is 
comparatively easy to put so 
many fears in a child that he 
becomes afraid of his own: 


shadow. 
© © — 


IDEALLY the child should 
be given “somewhere .else’ to 
climb, but after the first few 
years that is often impossible, 
especially for city dwellers. The 
tiny fellows. can simply be re- 
moved casually, or distracted, 
from a dangerous situation. The 
older ones should be _ taught 
safety rules, have dangerous pos- 
sibilities explained without 
frightening ‘aspects, and be 
taught to climb correctly. Par- 
ents have to learn to be as cool 
and casual as possible from the 
very start because climbing goes 
on and on and on. 
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NO MORE SPRING CLEANING 


If you've finished spring cleaning for the’ year, plan now never 
to do it again. 

It's as outmoded as beating a rug and as irritating as a 
washboard. 

The way to escape that annual or semi-annual chore is to keep 
up with your work every day. ‘And if that sounds smug, it isn’t 
meant to be. Most of us do. Rugs and draperies are kept fairly 
dustfree, thanks to our vacuums, and mopping and dusting is 
neverending. Where we fall down is with the occasional jobs, the 
closet cleaning, window washing, shelf straightening, ete., and these 
frequently turn into upheavals. 

A plan—written if you function that way, mental if you're 
more comfortable without a rigid schedule—is the way to work these 
chores into your daily and weekly activities so that they don’t catch 
up with you in a bunch. 


LIST SPECIAL JOBS 


First, make a quick list of things that have to be done in the way 
of extra cleaning. You probably wipe baseboards, mirrors and pic- 
tures once a week, do windows and book shelves once a month. 
Perhaps you do one room thoroughly each day and go lightly 
over the rest of the house. Include the closet in each room as yeu 
do it and keep it in constant order. 

Do the kitchen thoroughly, except for closets, one day and 
do the kitchen closets another day. Insteadof going in for a big 
silver polishing job, keep a jar of polish above the sink and rub 
off stains along with the dishwashing. 

Certain jobs are bound to be seasonal—storing clothes, taking 
up rugs, washing slipcovers, etc., but don't do all these thinss 
at one time either. Spread them over a month and do one chore 
a week. You'll feel’ much less tired and the result will be the same. 
Instead of taking down all your curtains at once, do one or two 
rooms a week with the regular washday. 


LET FAMILY HELP 


Needless to say, the rest of the family ought to pitch in w'h 
specific chores. In this case, whether you approve of lists er n-*, 
it will probably save bickering and reminding if yeu meke a r°~3 
workmanlike schedule, assign tasks, post it and allqw it to serve 
as an impersonal reminder. Undoubtedly this is eacior said than, 
done but it might work. 

If you really map cut a system that werks, including seasonal 
jcbs, put a copy away in the household file we hope yeu keen. 
Next time the jobs have to be done, take your copy out of the file 
and follow it again. It saves a lot of unnecessary. thinking. 

One of the extra jobs to do at your leisure is thorough cleaning 
of furniture. Brighter sun and more daylight seem to bring cut 
every nick and scratch. If you have a few extra hours or can corral 
other members of the family to help, you m‘ght go over the furni- 
ture, a room at a time, cleaning wood and even repainting enameled 
pieces. 

There are a good many professional furniture cleaners on the 
market which are very good. If you want a cheaper, equally effec- 
tive cleaner, wipe off the wood quickly with a turpentine moistened 
cloth. That's to get rid of excess wax. Then wash with a soluticn 
of-one quart hot water, 1 tablespoon of turpentine and 3 tablespoons 
of boiled linseed oil. 

Heat the solution in a double boiler and keep it warm over 
the hot gvater (you avoid danger of fire that way). Wipe the 
furniture with a cloth moistened in the solution, a small section 
at a time, and then polish with a dry cloth. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


THERE'S more to poaching 
than dropping a shelled egg in 
water. “A perfect poached egg,” 
one epicuro has said, “is a work 
of art and a rarity.” . 


Perfection in poaching calls 
first for top quality eggs. The 
choice is either a Grade AA or 
Grade A egg, because most of 
its white is thick and stands up 
well arpund a firm high yolk. 
This thick white holds the egg 
in shape so it does not spread 


or scatter in the cooking water, 


and it gives the yolk a veil of 
white after poaching. 


A perfect poached egg is 
tender, upstanding and compact 
in shape without rough edges. 
For tenderness, cane at low 


heat. Boiling toughens the white. 


Rough bubbling may break it 
up. 

To keep the shapelines of the 
egg, shell it just before poach- 
ing because even the finest egg 
tends to flatten on _ standing. 
Break the egg into a saucer. 
Have enough’ water to cover 
ready and boiling in a shallow 
pan. Add salt, if desired. Then 
swirl the warter rapidly with a 
spoon before slipping the egg in. 
This sets the edge into an even 
round shape. Remove the pan 
from the heat immediately. 


" LEMON SPONGE PUDDING ~ 


To serve six: 

Use % cup of sugar, 
% cup of flour, 

Y% teaspoon salt, 


Cover and let stand about five 
minutes—or to the desired done- 
ness. 

Lift the egg out of ahe water 
gently with a. perforated spoon 
or other device to drain off the 1 tablespoon melted table fat, 
water. : % cup lemon juice, 
There are many ways to serve % teaspoon grated 
poached eggs in springtime rind, 
meals beside the familiar “on. 2 or 3 eggs separated, 
toast” or “on corned beef hash.” 1% cups of milk. 


lemon 


A poached egg on a bed of hot 
cooked greens makes a hand- 
some combination. Or serve on 


a split toasted bun with cheese — 


sauce, 


STUFFED SMOKED HAM 
Remove the find from 2 large 

thick slices of smoked ham and 

slash fat. along the edges. 
Combine 2% cups cooked 


mashed sweet potatoes with %*” 


cup dry bread crumbs, 4 table- 
spoons butter, % teaspoon salt 
and % teaspoon nutmeg. 

Spread sweet potato mixture 
between slices of ham and fast- 
en slices together.-with wooden 
skewers or toothpicks. 

Bake uncovered in moderate 


‘oven (350 degree F.) for 1% 


hours. 

Serve with raisin or pineapple 
sauce. 

(Six generous” servings.) 


Mix together sugar and flour. 

Add salt, fat, lemon juice, and 
lemon rind. | 
Beat egg yolks well, and add 
milk. | 

Combine with sugar mixture. 

Beat egg whites until stiff 
but not dry, and fold into milk 
mixture. 

Pour into greased custard 
cups or a baking dish. Place in 
a shallow pan-of hot water. 

Bake in a moderate oven 


_ $850 degrees F.) 40 to 45 min- 


utes. 


Before cooking frozen fish, 
thaw it slowly if there. is hme— 
in the lower part of a refriger- 
ator or other cold place. If you 
are in a hurry, cook it slowly 


for a longer period. Never per- 


~smit frozen fish to thaw and 
retreeze. 
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MR. NOBODY 


I know a funny little: man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 

Who does the mischief that is done 
In everybody's house! 

There’s no one ever sees his. face, 
And yet we all agree 

That every plate we break was cracked 
By Mr. Nobody. 


‘Tis he who always tears out books, 
Who. leaves the door ajar, 

He pulls the buttons from our shirts, 
And scatters pins afar; 


That squeaking door will always squeak, 
For prithee, dont you see, 

We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. Nobody. 


The finger marks upon the door 
By none of us are made; 

We never leave the blinds unclosed, 
To let the curtains fade. 

The ink we never spill; the boots 
That lying round you see 

Are not our boots;—they all belong 


To Mr. Nobody. 
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ANEW FRIEND 


by CARLA REEVE, age (2 


By CLARA REEVE 
(Age 12) 


6 pices UPON A TIME there 
was a little girl named Sheila 
who lived with her family in Phila- 
delphia for many years. 


One day a terrible thing hap- 
ened. Sheila’s father, Morris, lost 
his job. For many days Morris 
looked for a job. Finally he came 
home one day looking very glum 
and told his family that the only 
place he could find a job was in 
New York. 


That meant that Sheila would 
have to move. She would have to 
make new friends. She would have 


IN THE BROOK 


(From an idea suggested by 
Laura, age 5) 


Paste this whole cut-out pic- 
ture on a piece of thin cardboard 
or heavy wrapping paper. Now 
get out your crayons and color 
the brook and all its friends. Cut 
the slits with a razor blade (or 
get Daddy to do it for you); then 
cut out the figures and put them 
where they belong. 


to go to a different school. She 
would have to live in a different 


house. Suddenly Sheila burst out 
crying. 

“Now, now. It isn’t as bad as all 
that” said Sheila mother, trying 
to comfort Sheila. 


One month afterwards, the fam- 
ily was on their way to New York. 
When they entered their new 
apartment, Sheila began to get 
very homesick for everything she 
had left in Philadelphia even 
though the apartment was very 
nice. Sheila’s father drew Sheila 
aside and said “Sheila, as you grow 
older, you will have to face many 
things that won't be so easy to face 
as this is. You will learn to like 
this place as much as you loved 
your other house. You must also 
learn to make new friends and I 
know you will get along well.” 

“Yes father, I'll try my best,” 
answered Sheila. 

A few days after they had set- 
tled down in their new house, 
Sheila decided to take a walk and 
see what the city looked like She 
had been walking a few blocks and 
was just in time to turn the corner 
to see some boys calling a little 
Negro girl insulting names. The 
pirl was crying bitterly. Sheila had 

een insulted many times too. She 
was Jewish. She immediately felt 
sorry for the girl and shouted_to 
the boys. The next thing Sheila 
knew she was on the ground. The 
boys had pushed her. Now Sheila 
was very angry because the boys 
were laughing at her. With her 
face very red she got up and took 
the other girl's hand and started 
walking across the street. 


The boys told her she was a 
scaredy cat. “I think,” retorted 
Sheila “that you ought to get a 
little more sense in your head.” 

Meanwhile the little Negro girl 
was bewildered. First she had beea 
knocked down and had been called 
insulting names by some white 
boys and she thought that all the 
white people were her enemies and 
here she was talking with a white 
girl, holding her hand. | 

“I am terribly sorry that hap- 


_ pened,” said Sheila. “I know what 


it is like —for you see I am Jew- 
ish. Say, what is your name? 

“Oh my name is Dorothy teally 
but everybody calls me Dot for 
short.” 

“Then Ill call you Dot. My 
name is Sheila. Why not come to 
my house for awhile,” asked Sheila. 

Dot hesitated. “Well I don’t 
know. I guess I could. But only 
for a very little while. Because I 
have to be home in time for sup- 


When Dot arrived at Sheila’s 
house, she was happy. Both Sheila 
and Dot realized that this was a 
beginnin a new friendship for 
neighborhood much better now be- 
cause she was very much satisfied 
with her new friend. 


THE WORKER 


il °s Theatre Opening in New York 


Theodore Ward, author of 
“Our Lan’,” has a new play 
“Whole Hog or Nothing” — next 
on People’s Drama's schedule of 
social plays. 


IN THE small town of 
Huntsville, Alabama, in the 
United States of America, in 
1931, nine teen-aged youngsters 
were sentenced to death in the 
electric chair. 


The judge and_ the 
agreed that it was to be so. 

Nine lives. 

The charge: rape] 

The crime was never commit- 
ted? , 
So what? .They’re Negros. 
Well take nine. 

No evidence? 

So what? 

Guilty! 

The innocent must die. 


*% 


jury 


THE CASE of the nine 
Scottsboro boys is recorded as 
part of the inglorious history of 
American justice when applied 
to its Negro population. 

These young boys, like mil- 


DONALD THOMPSON, chid star of “The Quiet One,” rehearsing a scene from “They Shall 


lions of other Americans, were 
victims of the depression, Un- 
employed, they decided to run 
away from home to look for 
work. They hopped a freight, 
and it was on this trip that they 
were arrested on the framed-up 
rape charge. During the court 
proceedings Judge Horton tried 
to conduct a fair trial and give 
the boys justice. As a result of 
this indiscretion he was pun- 


ished and removed from the 
bench. 


- The shortest prison term 
served by any of the boys was 
six years. Heywood Patterson 
spent seventeen of his young 
years in prison. . 

In the end truth won. But 
only because of a national and 
international campaign for the 
boys’: freedom, which was led, 
in a long, heart-breaking, stub- 
born fight, by the Communist 
Party. The International Labor 
Defense (forerunner of today’s 
Civil Rights»Congress) and the 
aroused indignation of the Ne- 
gro people and American labor. 
The case became a symbol of 
the fight against the oppression 
of the Negro people. The very 
word Scottsboro became and is 
today the embodiment not only 
of an exploited people, but of 
the struggle against that exploi- 
tation. And the possibilities of 
victory in that struggle—for the 
Jong struggle was successful. 


And the Scottsboro boys were 
finally freed. 


SINCE THAT time lynch jus- 
tice has crossed the Mason-Dix- 
on line and taken a toe-hold in 
the red earth of New Jersey. 


In Trenton, six Negro men 
have been sentenced to death 
in another Jegal lynching. As in 
the Scottsboro case, the only 
crime is that of being a Negro. 

Once again, the requisition 
slip for innocent lives. 
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PEOPLE’S DRAMA is a the- 
atre which wants to do plays 


Not Die,” with William Robinson and Shirley Norris. 
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HOW TO FRAME nine innocent boys—Scuthern style: Here's a People's Drama rehearsal of the 2s 
scene in the John Wexley play where the sheriff, the solicitor and the “girls” get their frame -up story 
straight. L. to r.: Allen Frank, Neil Polidori, Shirley Norris, Ruth Tarson. 


about the issues confronting the 
people today. Aware of the Ne- 
gro people’s struggle against the 
violence and terror committed 
against them, the theatre sought 
to do a play that would expose 
the forces responsible. 


They therefore felt themselves 
very fortunate in being able to 
open their summer season with 
John Wexley’s They Shall Not 
Die. This is the play that was 
based originally on the Scotts- 
boro case. But it takes no cam- 
era eye to see the finger point- 
ing to the Trenton Six, the Vir- 
ginia Seven, or the Communist 
Twelve. 


First presented for Rroadway 
audiences in 1934 it had tre- 


mendous emotional impact on 
both audience and critics. Said 
the New York Times, “. . . play 
that will send a shiver of appre- 
hension across the country ... 
none of the great causes of the 
last decade received in the the- 
atre such a calmly worded and 
overwhelmingly forceful defense 
as this . . . agonizing exposure 
of courtroom justice...” And 
from the New York American 
revue, “. . . a stark, stenchful, 
hard-knuckled, utterly plain and 
utterly truthful American prop- 
aganda play... 

This then was a play to serve 
the needs of a people’s audi- 
ence. People’s Drama rolled up 
its sleeves, turned on the lights, 


and went to work. 
° @ *. 


THEIR PURPOSE-to bring 
this play and others like it to 
an audience that wants to see 
it, at prices they can afford té 
pay. 

Here's what William Patter- 
son, lawyer for both the Scotts- 
boro boys and the Trenton Six, 
said on learning about the new 


production of They Shall Not 
Die. 

“A theatre of this kind is des- 
perately needed by the pro- 
gressive forces in American 
life. It can take up great is- 
sues and dramatize them, for 
it is only in the dramatization 
that many people can under- 
stand the great political sig- 
nificance of these events.” 


They Shall Not Die, directed 
by Gene Frankel, is opening on 
June 3 at the Peoples Drama 
Theatre, 41 St. and Ninth Ave, 


It is the first show in: the sum- 
mer series, which will include 
a new one-act play by Ted 
Ward, Whole Hog or Nothin, 
Plant in the Sun, Yerma, Juno 
and the Paycock, and Private 
Life of the Master Race. Prices 
for seats are 85 cents to $1.20 
on week-days; 85 cents to $1.80 
on weekends and can be ob- 
tained at People's Drama Stu- 
dios,.17 W. 24 St. (AL 5-1844) 
The prices are low, but the aims 
are high. A people's theatre in~ 
every sense of the word. 


Another shot of Donald Thompson rehearsing his part i 


“They Shall Not Die.” 
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Workers’ Blood and Sweat 
Built the Ford Empire 


ssually shakes his head. And when I get there a service 
man shouts. “Hurry Up!” (Reported in the Daily Worker, 
une 29, 1937.) 

The worker, who hurried back without answering 
matures call, was producing five days’ work in four 
jays—at four days pay. The plant was on part time, 

ithout losing any production. 

“Were getting out 2,300 cylinder blocks in my de- 
partment with the same men who got out 1,900 three 

onths ago,” the worker told me. 

“Were doing 1,400 to 1,500 door frames every eight 
ours, said another worker. “We did 1,000 to 1,100 
hree months age. 

“Were producing 6,000 crank shaft cores a day 
mstead of 4,000,” added another. 

Ford's assembly line was once enthusiastically com- 
pared to a “modern dance” by a writer for Forbes. Maga- 


zine, a Wall Street publication. (See Labor and Auto- 


obiles, by Robert W. Dunn). 

But the lean, muscular Negro I saw lifting 100- 
pound cylinder blocks on to the conveyor every half 
inute, with the sweat pouring down his sides, wasn’t 
lancing. He was desperately fighting for seconds to 
inish each job on time so that the Serviceman behind 
im would not jump forward screaming. 

Detroit workers quit Ford wholesale when he first 
troduced the conveyor belt system in 1913. Forty 
o 60 percent of his workers quit every month—the la- 
bor turnover that year was 380 percent. 


The speed-up was enormously simplified by the 
onveyors. Every worker had to thes pace with the 
belt that kept moving past him with the nuts he was 
o tighten or the parts that he was to fit. -And every 
ime the belt was speeded another five or 10 percent 
he worker was speeded at the very same rate. 
Ford was driving the workers faster and faster. But 
ey quit even faster. And militant men began turning 
o the 1.W.W. and some AFL unions. 


By ART SHIELDS 


Something had to be done. So Ford put his plant 
on the 8-hour day under this workingclass pressure on 
January 1, 1914. And he began paying $5 a day to 
“qualified” men, who finished their starting period and 
got the O.K. of snooping welfare workers and foremen. 

Ford then stepped up his conveyor line so fast that 
his profits mounted to a total of $114,000,000 in the next 
three years. : 

He was now in the big time. 

The speed-up, which wrecked the bodies of his 
workers, and put men at 40 on the industrial scrap heap 
for life, had sent labor costs per automobile way down. 

The “surplus value” produced by each workew for 
the capitalist—that is, the extra value that the worker pro- 
duced over what the boss had to pay to keep the worker 
and his family existing—had vastly increased. 

And meanwhile, the Ford workers “real” wages 
were falling fast as prices went up. By 1919, Ford's 
$5.00 wage was worth only half the original amount. 
And workers were quitting the Ford plants in large 
numbers for higher wages or easier conditions elsewhere. 

So Ford upped wages one dollar a day. while his 
hired penmen sang hosannahs. And he speeded up his 
conveyor belts at a proportionately higher rate—just as 
Rockefeller used to raise the price of oil after making 
a big charity donation. 

Ford took twice as much out of the workers hide 
in the depression in 1921 when he fired 20,000 of his 
70,000 workers and got twice as many Model-T cars 
out of the remainder on the assembly line. 

The speed-up kept increasing in the next five vears 
as he cleaned up another half billion dollars in profits, 
while his publicity men built up his fame as the apostle 
of mass production, who was making capitalism better 
and _ better. 

Some labor leaders, like Bill Green, AFL president, 
and some rightwing Socialists fell hard for this phony line. 

But the Ford workers, who bought out the 10,000 
to 12,000 copies of the Communist Partys shop ‘paper, 
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The Ford Worker, knew what Ford was taking out of 
their skin. 

Abolition of the speed-up was one of the demands 
of the thousands of hunger marchers who demonstrated 
for food and jobs in front of the Ford plant on March 7, 
1932. 

l“ord’s answer was murder. His gangsters, recruited 
from the prisons, and his Dearborn police, fired hundreds 
of shots into the peaceful, unarmed paraders. And four 
Communists fell dead, with 2 3other workers bleeding 
from bullet wounds. 

Joe York, Detroit District Organizer of the Young 
Communist League, was one of the martyrs. Joe De- 
Blasco, Daily Worker newsboy, was another. 

The workers defended themselves as best they could 
with bricks and stones they grabbed from the roadside. 
And Harry Bennett, Ford’s chief serviceman, went down 
with a blow on the head after he had emptied his .38 
pistol into the hunger marchers. 

Ford’s first V-8 car that came out that year became 
known as “The Massacre Eight.” 

But Joe York and his comrades won victory in 
death. .Great demonstrations against Fords murder 
regime were organized by the Communist Party and the 
Unemployed Councils in many ‘cities. The workers’ 
determination was rising. The Black Legion terror, which 
the auto manufacturers unleashed in the next years, 
didn’t stop the oncoming movement. By 1937, thousands 
of workers were demonstrating before Ford factory gates. 
And four years later the CIO won union recognition. 

Now the struggle has taken its highest form yet. 
Workers are fighting for freedom against the slave-driving 
speed-up system, which is so much akin to the ways 
of the. Nazi regime that Henry Ford subsidized. 

Well tell the story of Ford fascist financing next 


Movies: 


THE PRICE 
OF 
LIBERTY | 
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By Paul Terry 
PRAGUE (By Airmail). 


I HAVE just seen, in a cinema 
here, the first film to come out 
of Free Greece, set against the 
background of the towering 
Crammos mountains—their bare, 
towering slopes dominating 
much of the film. It tells the 
tragic story of the evacuation of 
Greek children from the horrors 
of fascist barbarism (under the 
leadership of American generals) 
to the security and warm hos- 
pitality of the new democracies 
(under the leadership of their 
Communist Parties). 


We see the end of what the 
Greeks themselves call their first 
occupation — by the Germans— 
and the beginning of their sec- 
ond—by the British. Instead of 
food and clothing for the des- 
perately needy people, who had 
fought the Germans for so many 
years, we are shown guns, mor- 
tars and war supplies being un- 
loaded from an American ship 
“American Liberty.” But liberty 
is still denied to Greece and the 
world’s conscience may well be 
roused by the terrible picture 
the film unfolds before us. Brit- 
ish rocket-firing Spitfires, flown 
by Greek fascist pilots, bomb 
and machine-gun quite. unpro- 
tected mountain wee with- 
out a partisan in the vicinity. 
We see again the horrors of 
bombing—the gaping roof and 
blasted wall and the long line of 
black-clad women fleeing along 
the mountain roads to the com- 
parative safety of the forests, to 
the children just a wild, happy 
scamper among the rocks — to 
the mothers an added _ heart- 
break. 


Not all are lucky. 


The crime of shooting up 
civilian refugees with cannon 
guns, which was condemned 
during the war, is today con- 
doned by the British Labor 
Covernment. The film, how- 
ever, brings home to us the 
bestial horror of such murderous 
attacks. As the two youngsters 
who took the film told me, the 
incidents were there, they only 
had to turn their cameras this 
way and that to secure these 
indelible records of fascist bar- 
barism. 

a o . 

WE SEE the thin high veil 
ot a toddler, barefooted and 
ragged, lost in a sea of mud and 
desolation, the wondering eyes 
of a child looking out from un- 
der a bridge where he lies 
clasped in his mother’s arms, 
sheltered from the bullets. 

But their safety proved illu- 
sionary, and we see his grand- 
mother, having buried the 
mother, sadly digging her grand- 
sons grave—and it really hap- 
pened. The incidents vile up— 
the total of children killed in- 
creases and the Free Greek 
Covernment accepts the offer 
of hospitality extended by the 
new democracies to their chil- 
dren. 
the children to safety, the moth- 
ers to the Democratic Army, fill- 
ed with a terrible and justifiable 
anger against the fascist butch- 
ers. Over 35 percent of the 
fighting effectives of the Dem- 
ocratic Army are girls and wom- 
en, some of whom have reached 
the rank of major, with as many 
as 300 fighters under their com- 
mand. 

" > ° 

THE FILM takes us now to 
Czechoslovakia to a beautiful 
ot Ba some " the children 
we ve seen piayi amon 
the rocks of Contaipe” We m 
them at work and at play, feed- 
ing and sleeping, bathing and 
singing and dancing too. 
have their own __ teachers, 
Greeks, they salute the flag each 
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GRIGORI BELOV as the great scientist “Michurin” surrounded by students in a scene from 
the magnificent new Soviet film “Life in Bloom” at the Stanley Theatre. 


Around the Dial: 


WHAT THE 
PUBLIC 
WANTS 


Today’s Film: 


‘Life in Bloom’ Enchanting 
Film on Soviet Scientist 


By JOSE YGLESIAS 


THE NEW SOVIET movie, 
Life In Bloom, may be described 
soberly as a scientific exposition 
of the theory of the transmis- 
sion of acquired characteristics 
as shown in the work of the 
plant breeder Ivan Michurin, 
and as such it will make clear 
to all who will see it-what the 
“lysenko controversy’) was 
about. It will, as a matter of 
fact, make Americans wonder 
just why there was any “contro- 
versy” at all, for the struggles 
of Michurin to master, guide 
and transform nature and the 
assertion of present-day Soviet 
scientists that it is possible to do 
so will seem reasonable; the 
anti-Soviet. propaganda made of 
this will give moviegoers an in- 
sight into one element in the 
cold war against the Soviet 
Union. 


But, to leave sobriety to sci- 
entists, Life in Bloom is an ex- 
quisite and enchanting motion 
picture dedicated to the won- 
derful potentialities of life. 
Filmed in magnificent color 
photography, the movie picks 
up Michurin early in life when 
an American group visits him 
and in a wonderfully serio- 
comic scene he refuses the offers 
of an American business man to 
come to the United States. There 
follow the periods of difficult 
work, the transplanting of his 
trees to a hardier climate, so 
that the breeds he is developing 
won't be “hothouse aristocrats.” 
The different episodes of the 
days before the Revolution find 
him being patronized by the 


-The camera 


A new exodus begins— 


morning—their flag. Never for a 
moment are they in danger of 
forgetting their motherland or 
their mothers, fighting for free- 
dom and their return. 


We get rare glimpses of these 
fighters for freedom throughout 
the film, not enough, however, 
to show the full hights of hero- 
ism and devotion they have at- 
tained. But my friends, the two 
young Greeks who laid aside 
their tommyguns for a while 
and took up their cameras, have 
gone back to Grammos to make 
another film, one, they assured 
me, that would show im all its 
reality the i story of 
Greece's fight for liberty and the 
return of children. 

This film about the Greek 
children is one to make all who 
see it—and all must see it—de- 
mand an end to intervention in 


‘Greece. Without it the fascists 


could not last a week. 


academicians, sorrowed by the 
death of his wife, and always 
self-critical. 
° - 2 

WITH the October Revolu- 
tion comes the period when, 
supported by the government, 
aided by assistants, he brings 
his discoveries to the people. 
Probably the most entertainin 
scientific lecture ever deliver 
is to be found in the scene when 
he gives to the people and the 
visiting scientists the history of 
a-new type of apple which the 
crowd tastes as he talks. The 
movie leaves him at the end a 
spry old man wishing for more 
years—there is so much to be 
learned, he says—and he is car- 
ried on their shoulders by the 
people of the nearby town who 
have renamed their city. in his 
honor. 


The achievement of Life in 
Bloom is unique, for it has taken 
the story of a laboratory scientist 
and while faithful to and lucid 
about his work has given his life 
the movement, humanity and 
significance which is the happy 
lot of the scientist in the Soviet 
Union. One sees Michurin in 
episodes involving himself, his 
arguments with Mendelian pro- 
fessors, his relations with his 
wife; one sees him through the 
eyes of the people around him; 
and one gathers the inspiration 
of his science with lovely views 
of the land, the trees in bloom, 
bare in wintry landscapes, re- 
fulgent with color in autumn. 
creates a poem 
showing the material beauties of 
nature, carrying with its exquis- 
ite visual ects Michurin’s 
urgent message—“We cannot 
wait for gifts from nature—we 


must take them from her.” 
° ° e 


LIFE in Bloom can render a 
service to the American people. 
Those who see it will find in it 
many of the reasons for the re- 
actionary attacks on Lysenko, 
who is a follower of Michurin. 
Michurin ‘says to the academi- 
cians that of course refuse 
to see the significance of his ex- 
periments — it would mean 
throwing away half their lives’ 
work. The priests, the bourgeois 
scientists who find Michurin’s ex- 
periments immoral, perversions 
of nature, have their contem 
rary counterpart in present iy 
reactionaries afraid of change in 
any sphere of life. __, 

None of the scieatific exposi- 


tions in the movie, however, are 
ase: 


formally didactic. 
done in scenes with dramatic 


perceptiveness, with humor and 
color. Why, asks a giggling boy 
from his perch on a tree, are the 
parents so small and the off- 
springs so big, and creates a hu- 
man atmosphere for Michurin’s 


_ discourse on a new apple he’s 


developed. The _ conservative 
scientist wants always to have 
his arguments 7in private with 
Michugin, and this is not only a 
source of humor in character 
portrayal, but a social insight 
into the snobbery of the scien- 
tist who does not want to put 
his theories to the test of a peo- 


ple’s audience. 
o + * 


MICHURIN’S character is 
never awesome or formal. He 
emerges as a dedicated yet warm 
personality with all his eccen- 
tricities and his intelligence. In 
a glorious scene he comes to the 
town in his frock coat to greet 
the Revolution. A soldier laughs 
at his frock coat. Angrily he an- 
swers that he has put on his 
frock coat for the people and 
sits down and tells the revolu- 
tionary leaders that they must 
immediately destroy all homes 
without gardens. “What about 
the cities?” laughs a soldier. “Do 
not laugh,” says Michurin, “we 
may have to burn down half of 
them. 


Dovzhenko has written and di- 
rected Life in Bloom with flexi- 
bility and perceptiveness. He 
can take a sad, realistic scene of 
Michurin writing in his drab 
home while his wife is dying 
close to him and heighten the 
drama by sudden flashbacks to 
the days of their youth walking 
in the fields with a vision of the 
work cut out for them. And be- 
fore the camera comes back to 
the despondent hero at the bed- 
side has seen them, older, 
walking through autumn woods 
discussing their love. The film 
proceeds with a¢utely rhythmed 
scenes of realism and poetry. ° 

Trite though it is to say, one 
never thinks of Grigori Belov’s 
portrayal of Michurin as an ac- 
tors work. The film is full of 
that kind of acting—one takes 
these as the originals. 


it is a surprise 


as to read their Rus- 
names on the i 


By BOB LAUTER 


THE SLOGAN, “We are pre- 
senting what the public wants,” 
is the standard justification for 
the cultural and artistic levels 
of all mass media such as the 
movies and radio. If ‘ou can 
believe the claim that radio 
gives the public what it wants, 
you can also believe that radio 
is a great democratic mass medi- 
um because it accedes to the 
wishes of the majority of the 
audience by reducing the con- 


tent of its programs to the com- 
mon denominator of what the 
average listener likes. 


The idea is, however, an il- 
lusion. By the same logic, the 
most democratic way to manu- 
facture men’s suits would be to 
make them all to fit a man five 
feet eight inches tall, weighing 
one hundred sixty five pounds, - 
because he is the average man. 
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THE PREMISE that radio 
gives the public what it wants 
is false from the very beginning. 
It leaves out one vital factor. 
The public has expressed pref- 
erence, yes. But what has radio 
given the public to choose from? 
The choice has had to be made 
on the basis of what the net- 
works have offered, not on the 
basis of what the public might 


want, 


N.A.M. propaganda, on 
Chamber of Commerce 0- 
grams, on the time allotted to 
commentators, and on _ other 
corporation programs, is com- 
monplace on the air. Is _ this 
what the public wants? Or is 
what the N.A.M. wants the pub- 
lic to hear? In the field of “pure 
entertainment, public response 
to an advertisers program has 
some effect. But in many other 
cases, the public has to hear 
what corporations want it to list- 
en to. In this way, monopoly, 
with the money to spend on na- 
tional radio time, hopes to cre- 
ate public demand, by propa- 
, ere for something the public 

oesn’t want at all. 
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PERHAPS THE _ greatest 
crime of the present system of 
broadcasting is that it denies to 
the public the vast democratic 
social possibilities of radio. It 
is a medium which can advance 
every phase of cultural and ed- 
ucational activity, but it is not 
permitted to do so. The Hooper 
rating and the slogan of “what 
the public wants” stand in the 
way. 

For instance, there are thou- 
sands of physicists in the Unit- 

States, students, teachers, 
professionals. Undoubtedly there 
have been conventions of physi- 
cists at which important papers 
have been read. Such a conven- 
tion would never be. broadcast 
because the public at large 
would not understand the pro- 
ceedings. But is it “democratic” 
to deny radio to scientists (un- 
less it is for popularizations) be- 
cause a physicists’ convention 
won't sell soap? 

Similarly, a truly democratie 
radio would mean that the trade 
wales could use the - ong 3 
to heip in organizing drives by 
speaking directly to workers in- 
volved, whereas today it is used 


“What the public wants” 
a aE Hy 

t is accepta not & suit 
for the five-foot-eight inch man, 
but a recognition that the pub- 
lic interest is made up of a sum 
of many different special in- 
terests. 
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Te DAY was a good example 
of an Eskimo’s hell. Canada’s 
MacKenzie River Valley had 
heaved up and dumped a large 


chunk of Arctic down onto north- 
ern Indiana. Pete Thomas blew out a 
breath, half expected to see the steam 
of it solidify, drop and bounce along 
the ground with the gale. 

Pete was a pipefitter for Northern 
Indiana O#l Co., Norinoco on the bill- 
boards. He was good. And his gang, 
Little Joe, six foot, 220-pounder; Tim, 
with sleepy looking light blue eyes,. and 
lean and hungry Kansas, who had 
wrinkles in his belly no matter how 
wolfishly he ate, was the best damn 
gang in the country. 

Pete had a flat face and a square 
jaw; he always needed a shave and 
most of the time had a lump to the left 
of his lower lip where he held his snuff. 
There were squint wrinkles around his 
eyes and age wrinkles in the loose skin 
of his red neck. Cold as it was, he was 
burning. His temper had been build- 
ing up all day and was approaching 
the point where the pressure had to be 
blown off. 

“Funny thing,” Kansas, the first 
helper, said slowly: “Fun-ny thing! .. . 
A guy goes to college and studies all 
about these oil rgills and they give him 
the hide from a sheeps behind with 
writing on it and a cute little sliderule 
doodad to carry in his shirt pocket, and 
he comes out here in his hightop boots 
and campaign hat with blueprints stuck 


under his arm and s-c-r-e-w-s up the , 


works for everybody. ... Then he yells 
like hell for help.” 

“Yup, said Tim with a yawn in his 
eyes, “when the engineer gets in a jam 
he calls for us dumb fitters.” 

Pete looked at his watch. In 15 min- 
utes this coldest day yet of an unbear- 
ably cold winter would be over and 
he would head for home for a hot meal 
and snooze in the easy chair. 

“Kansas,” he said, “get the tools to- 
gether. ... Were going in... . I dont 
know about you guys but I got a belly- 
a of this cold and a bellyful of this 
job. 
They headed for the changehouse at 
ten minutes to four, leaning into the 
wind and cursing softly, continuously. 
Peter led the gang; behind him tramped 
Kansas, the toolbox riding on his shoul- 
der, and after him little Joe struggling 
with the number five pipe tongs, then 
Tim with a 36-inch pipe wrench trail- 
ing from his hand, making a rut beside 


his footprints in the thin snow. 
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ALL day they had worked on a new 
feed line from 96 tank in the tank 
farm of No. 12 Still battery. No. 12 
Still Battery was an obsolete low pres- 
sure unit, a bunch of damn teakettles; 
the whole battery ought to be con- 
demned, Pete thought. 

The engineering and research depart- 
ment, however, & got together and 
decided to convert No. 12 Still Battery 
into @n experimental unit, meantime 
keep it running low grade fuel oils and 
solvents. Pete told the shift foreman 
it was a dangerous and profitless job. 
“The goddamn battery's worn out... . 
Youll have to replace practically every 
line in it if you want to run any pres- 
sure at all... . It isn’t even safe to run 
the stuff you're feeding through it now. 
. . . And those lines in the condenser 
boxes are sieves.” 

“Look, Pete,” the shiftforeman told 
him, “you're a damn good pipefitter but 
you re just a pipefitter....H Mr. Nori- 
noco wants you to take over engineer- 
ing and research, he'll probably get in 
touch with you. ... Until then you just 
do what the blueprints tell you. .. . 
If the prints aren't right or the idea is 
nuts, its no skin off your behind.” 

Pete looked grimly at the warm ma- 
chine shop, the electrical shop and down 
the road to the main office building 
where they could smoke. All over the 
refinery there were jobs inside where it 
was warm, but Pete Thomas had to get 
the dirty end of the stick; he had to 
work outside when the steam lines froze 
up and cast iron got as brittle as glass, 
on a boondoggle that might end up in 
cooking a few guys. ' 

- e e 
"THE soft heat of the changehouse hit 
him in the face like a dream of 
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“Somebody’s got to do it, Pete... . And if you won't I'll have to report it and order out another gang. . . . You know that 


battery's been your stamping ground. 


OVERTIME 


A Short Story 


the tools in his big wooden box outside 
the pipeshop. 

“Am I this ones over!” Kansas 
drawled emphatically. Tim whooped. 
Little Joe grinned. Pete himself felt 
better and tried to smile but cracked his 
lip more. Another pipegang drifted 
in, another, and the © sate ll quiet 
became a din of swearing, cold men 
soaking up heat. 

Pete had just got ‘off his left overshoe 
when the shiftforeman walked in. 
He had a worried grin on his face that 
looked like trouble to Pete. Pete kept 
his face turned away but the shiftfore- 
man ‘picked his way through the crowd- 
ed men, came up beside him. 

“Pete,” the shiftforeman started. 


“No!” Pete yelled. “Absolutely no! 
. « « I wont work overtime. . . . I'm 
pooped and frozen. ... My gang is half 
dead. You can stick the job.” 

“Look, Pete,” the shiftforeman plead- 
ed. “I gotta have a gang. We gotta 
get that No. 2 Condenser Box on 12 

attery ready to go. . . . It’s gotta be 
done, Pete. . . . And in this weather, 
ay youre the only guy I got who can 

o it.” | 

“Spread that stuff on the ground,” 
Pete said. 

“Jesus, Pete, can’t you help me out. 
. » » I've done favors for you.” 

“Thank you very kindly. . . . That 
feed line job today was a real favor. 
. . » Come around some time and I'll 
drop a wrench on your head.” 

“Somebody's got to do it, Pete... . 
And if you wont Ill have to report it 
and order out another gang. . . . You 
know that battery's been your stamping 
ground. .. . If somebody's hurt it'll be 
your responsibility. . . .” The shiftfore- 
man combined pleading, threatening, 
authority and sportsmanship in his tone. 

“Youre breaking my heart,” Pete told 
him. He knew he had to do the job; 
he did not want to, probably could 
make a refusal stick, but had to concede 
his gang knew 12 Battery best. If some 
other sucker tried to take it on and 
anything went wrong, then he would 
feel responsible: n y else could 
blame him but he would blame himself 
and he had to live with himself. 

. 


E said no more to the shiftforeman. 

“Kansas,” he yelled, “ your 
clothes on and meet me at 12 Battery 
with the tools... . You, too, Joe, and 
» «+ Tim, get out of that damn shower. 
» « « Theres work to be done.” He 
shouted down their angry curses, re- 


an "s 
dressed, shrugged off the gibes and sym- 


By Walter Frisbie 


pathy of the other fitters and stomped 
out of the changehouse. . 

Now as hot inside as he was cold 
outside, perched on the edge of No. 2 
Condenser Box, Pete cursed and sig- 
— the hoisting engineer 60 feet be- 
ow. 

“Get the damned thing up! 
sonofabitch, snap into it! . . . Do you 
like this weather?” he yelled. He knew 
he could not be heard. The wind 
snapped the words out of his mouth 
and howled them down. Pete shot a 
glance along the rows of 12 Battery 
condensez boxes, huge open top tanks 
set side by side, filled with ponderous 
coils of 10-inch pipe. Seething throu 
these: coils were fiery gases from the 
old low pressure stills below. Water 
bubbled over and over the coils and the 
steam which the wire sliced off even 
with the top edges of the boxes, now 
and then in lulls, floated upward blank- 
ing everything out in a gray cold wet 
mist. The battery of 10 stills except 
for No. 2 was in full operation; it was 
on No. 2 Condenser Box that the job 
had to be done, a section of coil re- 


placed. 


Pete did, not like the way the job 
had been set up. The crane was rigged 
so that to hoist and move the coil sec- 
tion over to No. 2 Condenser Box you 
had to move it over boiling, bubbling 
No. 1. Pete shook his head. If one 
of the gang stumbled or blundered into 
either fogwrapped No. 1 or 3, it would 
be curtains. The water was hot enough 
to scald a hog. 

°° 


You silly 


HE catwalks over the condenser 

boxes, the length of the battery and 
between each pair, were coated with 
glare ice from steam condensate drip- 
ping down and freezing on them. Kan- 
sas had supervised sanding the walks 
well but ice was rapidly forming even 
on top of the sand. Pete had had 
Kansas and the boys rig up a tarpaulin 
between 1 and 2 Condenser Boxes to 
break part of the wind. It was high 
enough to give them shelter but not too 
high to interfere with shifting the coil 
section into place. 

“Hoist it, he shouted. While he 
wasted his breath shouting, he ‘raised 
his arm, made circular movements with 
his mittened hand. 

The winch groaned, whined, and the 
long-frosted black length of 10-inch pipe 
swung off the ground. It swung and 


teetered. The hoisting engineer moved 


a lever. The winch slowed down. Two 


laborers tugged slightly on a rope at- ! 


. « » If somebody's hurt itll be your responsibility. . . .” 


tached to the pipe; it steadied. 

Pete cemented his eyes to the rising 
pipe. He stiffened and slowed the 
whirl of his hand; the engineer slowed 
the rise of the pipe. Balanced on its 
cable, the end slightly lower than the 
other, it circled; the laborers pulled on 
the rope. Pete signalled again. The 
winch whined and the pipe moved up. 
It sagged toward a stanchion; Pete 
dropped his hand. The engineer stopped 
the winch. The laborers leaned away 
with the rope and the pipe slowly swung 
till its end was clear. | 


Pete grinned as he watched the labor- 
ers pull. They were new in the re- 
finery apparently. They had not worked 
outdoors much in this kind of weather; 
both had overshoes but neither had 
tucked his pants bottoms into them 
and as the wind gusted their pants 
flapped wildly. The poor devils would 
be- cold and have sore legs when they 
got home that night. 


> 2 ad 


HE threw his hand up again and the 

rise continued, straight on up, fast 
and clear. Over the edge of No. 1 Con- 
denser Box, the engineer hoisted the 
pive, up, up, finally even with Pete's 
ead; plenty of clearance. He sig- 
nalled the. engineer to hold it there. 
Then, getting a good grip on the rail, 
he leaned out, trying to reach the guide 
line. No good. He could not quite 
get it. He waved at the laborers. One 
waved back and he cursed him: the 
other got what he wanted and swung 
the rope so that after another stab he 
got hold. He hauled it up quickly, 
yelled at the gang. Huddled behind the 
tarpaulin, they did not hear. 


Pete grabbed at his 10-inch pipe 
wrench, hammered on the steel rail. 
The clatter got them. Little Joe, Tim 
and Kansas ran out and caught hold of 
the guide line with him. They pulled; 
Kansas managed to get the rhythm out 
despite the gale, “Ho-HUP. . . ho-HUP 
... ho-HUP ... ho-heaver! Ho-HUP 
oo » ROSIUL . i 4 ROU a. ee 


‘heaver!” 


The crane creaked, howled rustily, 
then gradually turned under the pull. 
It moved until it held the coil section 
over No. 1' Condenser Box about six 
feet from the catwalk on which the 
gang stood. 


“Now for the work,” Pete muttered. 
He had to signal the engineer slowly to 
lower the coil section while the gang 
pulled it over to rest on the walk. 


BEFORE he could signal, the pipe 


oe mR a couple of feet, 
stopped with a jerk, snapped the cable. 
Later Pete learned one of the laborers 
had stumbled against a control lever 
on the winch. half ton of metal 
smashed down on the hot coils of No. 1 
Condenser Box. Pete did not wait to 
see how much the damage was. 
While the steam and hot gas boiled 
(Continued on Magazine Page 12) 
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Henry Ford I had more than ant 


Semitism 


who awarded him for helping finance 
the Nazi movement. He also wanted 


to put the world under an industrial 


LD Henry Ford, who financed the Nazis long 

before they took power, wanted to put the 
whole world under an industrial slave system. 
Ford made a small beginning towards establish- 
ing such a system in the United States with his 
army of slave-driving thugs at the River Rouge plant 
in Dearborn, Mich., and his man-killing speed-up. 


The workers won a union and some rights in strug- 
gle in 1941. And conditions eased for a time. But 
the speed-up system has gotten worse again. And from 
this speed-up system they never escape for a moment. 


Did we say never? Well, hardly ever. The speed- 
up is holy at the River Rouge plant, but Henry II sus- 
mer it once. His grandfather, the speed-up bil- 
ionaire, was lying in state in his casket at Greenfield 
Village in o—_ 1947, two years ago. So Henry II made 
a final sacrifice in his honor. He sacrificed the speed- 
up itself for just one moment of time. Fos one moment 
the men, stood up in silence to do honor to old Hank, 
who turned an original investment of $28,000 into his 
billion in 40 years by sweating workers as they had 
never been sweated before. 


One moment of silence for one billion dollars! 
One second, in which to stand at attention for the gas 
buggy magnate, who was decorated by Hitler for pay- 
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in common 


with Hitler, 


ing the bills of the Nazi movement in Germany in its 
early years with the profits of the speed-up, and for 
flooding the United States with anti-Jewish propaganda. 


One moment—and the machinery was crashing and 
grinding again, with an army of straw bosses and 
Servicemen driving the workers to greater production. 


’ 


Folk Tales 
Don’t Exaggerate 


I doubt whether Old Hank would have let that 
moment be wasted. Stories of his speed-up mania have 
become part of workingclass folklore. And countless 
shop jokes have been made of the imaginary Ford worker, 
who was feeding a machine with his two hands and 
moving foot treadles with his two feet when Old Hank 
came along and made a suggestion. Soon the worker 
was operating a broom with another part of his anatomy 
as well. 


But the sober facts of the Ford speed-up are not 
far behind the folk tales. 
Keith Sward, author of The Legend of Henry Ford, 


which The St. Louis Post Dispatch recommended for 


a Pulitzer prize, gives this grim report of Ford’s sweat- 


ing of crippled workers at the Ford Hospital at Dear- - 


born, Mich.: 


“+ In January, 1918,” reports Sward, “a group 
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slave system. And _ his grandson — 


with the aid of thugs. FBI agents and 


labor misleaders — appears determined 


to follow in the old man’s footsteps. 


Speedup built the massive Ford empire. 


of bedridden workers, who had broken their legs on 
duty at the Ford factory, were subjected to a unique 
experiment. Propped up with headrests, their bed 
clothes protected by oilcloth doilees, the injured men 
were put to the task of screwing nuts on bolts by 
hand. This departure in hospitalized mass produc- 
tion was reported by Dr. J. E. Mead, then chief 
surgeon of the Ford Motor Co.” 


This was called “occupational therapy.” 


Ford ‘crippled tens of thousands of workers in 
making his billion—in one way or another. 


I never met an old time Ford worker, who had @ 
good stomach left after many years on the mad speed 
grind, with hasty lunches, part-time work and the con- 
stant worry, worry about losing his job. 


Many have Jeaky and murmuring hearts, and blad- 
der troubles are common. 


“I often go a whole day without going to the toilet,” 
said a worker to me in the pressed steel department, 
where they stamp out body parts. 

This was in the open shop days of 1937, which 
Henry II would like to bring back. 

“A dog can go to the fence when he wants to” 
he: added, “bu® my boss is often too busy to relieve me 
on the conveyor line for one minute. 


“When I ask permission to go to the toilet the boss 
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China’s Best-Loved Leaders 


To the illiterate, down- 
trodden masses of 
China, Mao Tse-tung 
represents the future. 
Modest, simple and di- 
rect in speeth and ac- 
tion, a brilliant thinker 
and matchless political 
strategist, the Chairman 


of the great Communist 
Party of China is called 
““China’s Greatest Man.” 


By DEREK KARTUN 


Tt figure of Mao Tse-tung—a 
legend in his lifetime to mil- 
lions of peasants and workers in 
China—has also been remarkable 
enough to catch the attention of 
writers throughout the world. 

Where profile-writers and- foreign cor- 
respondents have dealt harshly, inac- 
curately and acrimoniously with leaders 
of communism in other lands, something 
about this giant of the East has com- 
manded respect. 

They have called him “China's great- 
est man,” “the greatest and best-loved 
figure in China.” But, as usual, they 
have succeeded in building up a false 
picture of this extraordinary man. 

He emerges from most articles not 
as a man of action, a brilliant revolu- 
tionary from his student days, frequent- 
ly hunted by the police—tough, deter- 
mined, completely devoted to the work- 
ing people of his country. 

The . picture, rather, is of a big 
gangling hermit in blue cotton, sitting 
at the entrance to a cave-dwelling in 
Yenan, quoting Chinese poetry and the 
works of John Stuart Mill. 


Brilliant, But 
Without Arrogance 


Mao is chairman of the Communist 
Party of China. 

Chief among his associates in building 
the new China are Chu Teh, who com- 
mands the People’s Army, Chou En-lai 
and Liu Hsiao-chi. The people always 
say Chu-Mao, a folk name which slips 
together Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh. 

For the illiterate, wretchedly down- 
trodden people of feudal China, Chu- 
Mao is the future. It is their way of 
saying the Communist Party, the Peo- 
ples Army, and the new democracy 
being built in the Liberated Areas. 

Mao was born 55 years ago, the son 
of a farmer in Hunan province. His 
extraordinary intellectual brilliance was 
soon visible, and his father managed to 
send him to school. 

The young Tse-tung seized upon every 
sort of book, absorbed facts and ideas 
interested himself in Western and East- 
ern culture, history and philosophy. He 
escaped the ingrained sense of supe- 
riority common to China’s student class. 

From the moment of his graduation, 
Mao plunged into revolutionary poltics. 
In 1921 he was elected a delegate to 
the first congress in Shanghai of the 
Chinese Communist Party. | 


Recognition of 
Tasks of the Moment 


Mao raised his hand and asked per- 
mission to speak. He looked at that time 
like a typical Chinese student. * 

“Comrades,” he said, “I am a dele- 
gate from Hunan. I have formed a Com- 
munist organization there. It contains 
revolutionary workers and students. We 
en our work without wasting 

Then he told what he and his fellow- 
workers had done in Hunan. When he 
had finished other delegates came over 
to question him—among them a pro- 


“Very interesting.” declared the pro- 
fessor. “Your experience in Hunan are 
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very valuable. They should be studied 
without doubt.” 

“Never mind about their being in- 
teresting,” rapped Mao. “The point is 
that the masses are already awake and 
beginning to take up the struggle and 
they need a really revolutionary organi- 
zation to guide them. That is our chief 
task at the moment.” 

It has, of course, been Mao’s chief task 
ever since. 

By 1924 he was a member of the 
Communist Partys central committee 
and of the Kuomintang Executive. 

Then he took up again the job of or- 
ganizing the peasants, and became presi- 
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‘named him Teh (Virtue). 


dent of the All-China Peasants’ Union. 


In 1927 he organized an upirsing of 
the Hunan peasants, and in the follow- 
ing year he took over political leader- 
ship of the Fourth Red Arimy, com- 
manded by Chu Teh. 


His Work Has 
World Significance 


The great revolutionary movement of 
1925-27 ended in defeat and was 
drowned in blood by Chiang Kai-shek 
and the U. S. gunboats. Mao's wife and 
his sister were’slaughtered by Chiang’s 
forces. 


Then, in the early '30’s, he was one of 
the leaders in the Chinese people’s 
greatest epic—the 6-000-mile “Long 
March” of the Eighth Route Army north- 
ward to Yenan. 


The rest is modem history. 


Such is the work of Mao and the 
Comm 
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Quoc Gra” 


—Gabriel, in the (Lenden) Daily Worker 


Chu Teh, the military strategist and leader of 
China’s victorious Liberation Armies, infused 


military lore with the science of Marxism. First 
product was the Long March, and now the sec- 
and long march—to victory and the liberation 
of one-fifth of mankind, . 


By JACK CHEN 


Spain rey years ago he was 
born in Ma An Chuang (Saddle 
Horse Village) in western: China's 
Szechwan Province. His family 


name was Chu (Red). His father 
Little did he 
realize how prophetic was that com- 
bination of characters. 


Chu Teh worked hard: in that “asm 
peasant household. He did the farm 
chores, tended the buffalo, . carried 


water for the neighbors. 


With the same tenacity that he 
showed in after life as Commander-in- 
Chief of China's _three-million-strong 
People’s Army, he learned his letters in 
the village school, and tempered his 


‘already tough frame with gymnastics 


to such purpose that he became drill in- 
structor at the primary school. 


Since that day in 1900 when he en- 
tered the Yunnan Military Academy his 
life has been a tireless struggle against 
tyrants. The memory of the bitter ex- 
ploited life of the peasantry was always 
with him. 


He joined the Tung Men Hui, the first 
revolutionary society founded by Sun 
Yat-sen. He led a company in the 1911 
Revolution, which overthrew the Man- 


chu dynasty and established the Repub- 
lic. He headed a regiment in the 1916 
Yunnan revolt that helped to end the 
dictatorship of warlord Yuan Shih-kai. 

In 1920 he took part in the rising that 
ousted the do¢al Yunnan warlord Tang 
Chi-yao. But Tang staged a comeback 
and Chu Teh had to retreat. He escaped 
from Yunnan to Szechwan _ through 
Sikang. 

Fourteen years later, knowledge of 
this escape route proved invaluable 
when he led the Red Army on the 
astonishing Long March from South to 
Northwest China. 


Travels in 
Europe, America 


Like most progressives of the time, 
Chu Teh in the early 1920s joined Sun 
Yat-sens new Kuomintang Party. 

But he saw the revolutionary ideals 

of the founder betrayed again and again 
by the warlords, place-seekers and “rot- 
ten politicians” who crowded into the 
party. : 
Abroad, he. established contact with 
the young men who were then forming 
the new Chinese Communist Party. He 
visited Germany, travelled through Eu- 
rope and on to America, where he re- 
mained until 1926. 

On his return he was sent by the 
party to work in his native Szechwan, 
and later to the Central Yangtse, where 
he directed the Kuomintang Officers” 
Training School at Nanchang. 

When Chiang Kai-shek joined the 
warlords and landowners and started his 
massacre of democrats, Chu Teh was 
one of the leaders of the Nanchang 
Rising against him. This was the first 
appearance of the Communist armed 
forces—the future Chinese Red Army. 

Chiang concentrated overwhelmin 
forces against the Nanchang rebels 
they retreated with difficulty to South 
China. Only 1,200 men managed to 
retum to Hunan, but there, with in- 
domitable spirit, they roused the 
ants, formed the first division the 
Workers and Peasants’ Red Army and 
raised the red banner with the hammer 
and sickle. 

Six months later, in May, Chu Teh 
led his men to the rendezvous at the 
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pared by detachments er Mao Tse- 
(Continued on Magazine Page 4) 
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116-Framework 
for a window 
117-White alkalines 
powder 
119-High note 
120-Cinderlike 


lava 
121-Meadow 6 17 {8 ll 13 114 15 
122-North Caro- 
linians 3 
124-Cognizance 6-Small room 7 
125-Former 
lightweight 
boxing 
champion 
127-Woolen cap 
128-Leaks 
130-Goes aboard 
motor a railway 
81-Pronoun car 
82-Husband of 133-Large nuniber 
Priscilla 136-Capital of 
83-Mixture North 
84-Golfer’s 
86-Prefix: 
former 
87-Conjunction 
88-Occupied 
69-One placed 
in authority 
. 93-Earlier 
95-Sloth 
96-Young bird 
of prey 
101-To edit 
102-Madness 
103-Boring too] 
104-Company of 
actors 
105-Four 
106-Term in tag 
107-Centra]l 
American 
republic 
108-Chums 
110-Prefix: down 
111-Bovine 
quadruped 
112-Short, nar- 
row valley 
114-Ascends 


The Worker Crossword Puzzle 


16 117 118 319 


continuance 
70-Weasel-like 
mammal 
71-That man 
72-Hawalian 
bird 
73-Complete 
76-Black, sticky 
substance 
77-Concluded 
78-Noblemen 
80-Stationary 
part of a 


15-First Presi- 
dent of Ger- 
man Republie 

20-Indefinite 

21-Sonja ---% 
cinema 


7-Article 
8-Lasso 
9-Lineage 
10-Thwarted 
11-Overthrow 
12-1760 Yards 
13-Compass 
point 
14-Hunting dog 
15-One who has 
a vote 
16-To rouse 
to action 
17-Printer’s 
measure 
18-Russian 
monetary 
unit 
19-Cornered 
20-To flirt with 
32-Symbol] for 
selenium 
$3-Royal 
35-Sacred 
Hindu word 
$8-Turkish 
money 
3$9-Preposition 
41-Piece of turf 
43-And not 
44-Persistent 
46-Roman 
historian 
48-To draw 
tight 
49-Military 
assistants 
50-Impression 
made on & 
surface 
51-Babylonian 
deity 
53-Tibetan 
priests 
54-Journey 
(archaic) 
55-Margin 
57-3.1416 
58-Lengthwise 
of 


actress 
22-To suppose 
23-Monkeylike 
f&nimal 
25-Symbol for 
illinuim 
26-Colloquial: 
elevated 
railway 
27-Paid notice 
28-Alt 
29-Plural ending 
30-To exist 
31-Young man’s 
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Carolina 
140-Fictitious 
tale 
J41-Fish eggs 
142-To cease 
144-Menta] 
condition 
145-Bone 
146-Prefix: 
147-Feeble- 
minded 
person 
§49-Exclamation 
of surprise 
150-Butterfly 
152-Symbo)] for 


mounds 


title 
$4-French 

author 
36-Confederate 

general 
37-Tangible 
40-Trimmed with 


two 


the beak 
42-Loadstone 
44-Doomed 
45-Number 
47-Pole 
48-Numbness 
49-Mimic 
§2-Horseman 
55-Sack 
56-Com parative 
suffix 
57-Moccasin 
60-Mesopotamia 
62-To fix in a 
place 
63-Tawny car- 
nivorous 
78-Noblemen 


terbium 
153-Symbol for 
iridium . 
154-Seat (Rom. ° 
antiq.) 
156-Thick 
157-Outcast 
159-Mussolini’s 
s0n-in-law 
161-Rims 
162-Wrath 
163-To expunge 


Last Week’s Solution 
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116 1174118 


123 124 
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59-Near 
61-To forsake 
63-Free-spoken 
64-Article 
65-Wife of Zeus 
68-To guard 
70-Honey 
71-Rope for 
hoisting sails 
74-Symbo] for 
tantalum 
75-To set 
upright 
78-Surrounded - 
79-Preposition 
82-Self-evident 
principles 
83-Greek letter 
85-"‘Dieu - - + « 
mon droit” 
86-Mistakes 
88-Bludgeons 
80- Arrogance 
$0-To carouse 
91-Man’s 
nickname 
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143-Dessert (pl.) 

148-Lair 

151-Metalliferous 
rock 

155-Left guard 
(abbr.) 

158-Colloquial: 
father 

160-Land 
measure 


126-Fit for 
plowing 

126-Iroquion 
Indian 


127-Seesaw 
129-Part of 
Yugoslavia 


130-Eaten away 


131-Gearched 
132-Traffic 


§99-Lyric poem 

100-South west- 
erner 

102-Im perfec- 
tions 

103-Armadillo 

107-Italian river 

108-Gibe 


113-Note of 
scale 


92-To fall 
short 
93-Shallow 
basket for 
strawberries 
}4-Anglo-Saxon 
money 
95-Afloat 
07-Leaves 
96-Symbol for 
luteclum 


114-Sorcery 
115-Strait 
jacket 


116-Ray of light 

118-Satisfactory 

120-He was 
struck dead 
for lying 


122-Appendage 
123-Smear 


manager 
(abbr.) 


133-Unbound 
134-Additional 
135-Not any 


137-Hawkeye 
State (abbr.) 


138-Plash 
139-Demigod 
141-Hoop 
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China’s Best-Loved Leaders 


(Continuer from Magazine Page $9) 
warfare for the ultimate victory of 
the revolution.” | 

Mao then emphasizes that because 

tung, whom Chu Teh now met for the 
first time. 

The combined forces were revrgan- 

ized into the New Fourth Army, with 
Chu Teh as Commander and Mao Tse- 


tung as political commissar. This proved 


to be a formidabie combination against 
the Kuomintang warlords. 
The Chinese Soviets of Huan-Kiangsi 
and Fukien grew rapidly till Chiang, 
with Nazi Germans as military advisers, 
and aided with American loans, weap- 
ons and planes, launched an offensive 
with 1,000,000 men against the 380,000 


Chosen Man 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


uneven, because of the immensity of 
the territory tin which the revolutionary 
forces could move around), because of 
the disunity and contradictions within 
the reactionary camp, and because the 
struggle of the peasants was under the 
Jeadership of the Communist Party, the 
Party of the most advanced workers, 
“jt is possible that the Chinese revolu- 
tion may first be won in the rural areas.” 

Events have truly borne out the cor- 
rectness of this thesis. And today, even 
before the liberation of the entire nation, 
the revolution has won all the major 
cities in the north, great centers in the 
Yangtze River Valley and is rapidly 
advancing upon the remaining cities. 
Already the center of gravity of the 
Chinese revolution has shifted from 
rural to urban centers. The new stage 
of the revolution, foreseen by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party last March, has been entered 
upon at the same time that the earlier 
stage is being completed. 
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men of the Red Army and People’s 
Militia. 

The Red Army broke through the 
Kuomintang blockade and ieee the 
famous Long March to North China, 
covering 8,000 miles before it gathered 
near Yenan, in North Shensi, where a 
new base was established in 1935. 


By 1937 the Japanese had launched 
their full-scale invasion of China. 


For the next eight years Chu Teh de- 
voted all his energies to the anti-Japa- 
nese struggle. 

The Red Army, now reorganized as 
the Eighth Route Army, won the first 
victory for China at the pass of Pingh- 
singkuan. 

With Chu Teh and his staff at head- 
quarters, the Eighth Route Army 
plunged deep into the Japanese rear, 
rousing the peasants to a great war of 
resistance, holding dewn at times more 
than half the total of Japanese troops 
in China, and finally emerging at the 
end of the war as the armed force of 
Liberated Areas which had a popula- 
tion of over 90,000,000 people. : 


Face Furrowed by 
Thought, Hardship 


Still greater tasks awaited Chu Teh, 
as leading strategist of the People’s 
Armies and close collaborator of Mao 


- Tse-tung. . 


As the price of peace after V-] Day, 
Chiang arrogantly demanded the vir- 
tual disbandment of the Communist-led 
armies and the abolition of the democ- 
racy of the Liberated Areas. In return 
he offered a new Constitution which 
would make the Communist Party 
“legal.” 

Having saved up the arms he re- 
ceived from the U. S. during the Japa- 
nese invasion, and another $4,600,000,- 
000 in arms, money and UNRRA aid, 
in July, 1946, he launched his army of 
4,300,000 men against the Liberated 
Areas with the avowed intention of 


wiping out the Communists .in three 
months. 

I Jast saw Chu Teh at his headquar- 
ters in Yenan. He wore a faded blue 
cotton padded uniform and a dark wool- 
Jen cloak of local homespun. 


His cave room was heated only by 
a small charcoal brazier. I envied him 
his comfortable cloth shoes with rope 
soles such as the peasants of Shensi 
wear. 

Iron-grey hair shows at his temples 
beneath his fur cap. His face is deeply 
lined. ° But these are the furrows of 
thought and of a life intensely lived. 


It would be a grim face but for the 
constant suggestion of a smile at the 
corners of his mouth, sign of that irre- 
pressible optimism so acteristic of 
the Chinese people. 


Directed Counter-O ffensive 
Against Chiang 


At that time, Chiangs millions of 
troops were advancing on all fronts. Chu 
Teh and his staff were preparing to 
leave for months of hide-and-seek war- 
fare in the hills. Yet Chu Teh was say- 
ing with calm certainty that “in a few 
months the whole situation will be 
changed. Chiang Kai-shek is payin 
for-his ‘victories with crippling losses!” 

In the first year of the civil war, in 
fact, Chiang lost over three-quarters of 
a million troops, although he had taken 
141 towns from the Liberated Areas. 

Then Chu Teh’s Liberation Arm 
went over to the counter-offensive wit 
shattering effect. 

Commanders who had won their 
spurs in battle with the Japanese 
wrought havoc among the demoralized 
troops of Chiang’s corrupt generals. 

Two years later Chiang, his best 
armies crushed, was asking for peace. 

Chu Teh is the presiding genius of 
the mili council table, but the secret 
of his ership, is that it is a revolu- 
tionary military leadership. 


It is no accident that party headquar- 
ters and army headquarters are always 
together. Military strategy is conceived 
as an integral part of the strategy of the 
revolutionary advance to a New De- 
mocracy in China. The army is based 
on the inexhaustible resources of the 


people. 
Attributes Victories 
To Civilian Support 


The army carries with it the land re- 
form that emancipates the 80 percent 
of the people who are peasants. 


Men conscripted into Chiang’s armies, 
but whose native homes have been lib- 
erated, get a share of land in the land 
reform if they down arms. This has 
acted like a solvent on Kuomintang 
army morale. 


Troops, who hear that they can re- 
ceive land, see no reason to fight for 
Chiang, whose victory woyld only re- 
turn the land to the landlords. 


Hundreds of thousands of former 
Kuomintang troops have come over to 
the side of the people's armies, bringing 
their arms with them to protect their 
new farms. 


When I asked Chu Teh what was the 
single greatest factor in the Liberation 
Army's success, he replied: “Civilian 
support.” 

Behing the army stand the people’s 
mass organizations. The women sew 
its uniforms, make its shoes and sandals; 
knit and weave for it, and tend its 
wounded. 


Local militia take over static defense 
and garrison duties from the regular 
army, free it for key operations. : 


Peasant unions form the army tran® 


rt. 
Pt is 15 years since China's Liberation 
Army retreated in the Long March, 
Now it is completing another Lon 


March—this time in the direc- 


thon, 
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China’s Plan: FACTORIES! | 


With victory certain and 
soon, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party reviewed 
its role in the Revolu- 
tion, took note of recent 
changes, and formu- 
lated a program for re- 
construction and swift 
industrialization. The 
world significance of its 
new theses is herein in- 
terpreted by an expert 
on Far Eastern affairs. 


By FREDERICK V. FIELD 


§ hee Communist leadership of 
the Chinese revolution has re- 
sponded to the new conditions 
brought about by its recent great 
military and political victories by 
utting forward new tasks and new 
Rees of concentration for its future 
work. This new line will be basic to 
the period which the Chinese Revolu- 
tion is now entering, the period of indus- 
trialization and transition to Socialism. 

In view of the close connection be- 
tween events in China and the struggle 
of American progressives against the 
policies of Wall Street imperialism it 
is important and, indeed, necessary to 
study and understand the new direction 
which the recent victories enable the 
Chinese revolution to take. There will 
doubtless come to us from China in the 
not too distant future a wealth of polit- 
ical material which will illuminate fully 
the present stage of the Chinese revolu- 
tion together with its problems and 
perspectives. 

Meanwhile, during the brief period 
while the revohutionary leadership re- 
mains preoccupied with the final mil- 
itary campaign to liberate the entire 
nation from feudalism and imperialism, 
we are fortunate in having available for 
study a report of the main conclusions 
reached by the Chinese Communist 
Partys Central Committee which met 


near Peiping-at the end of March, 1949. 


New Perspectives 
For Workers and Party 


The most significant new perspective 
which the new victories have opened 
for the Chinese revolution is that of 
“shifting the center of gravity of Party 
work under the present situation from 
rural areas to the cities.” The leading 
role in the next phase of the Chinese 
revolution will pass to the cities and 
their industrial proletariat. The coun- 
tryside will not be abandoned, nor will 
the revolutionary role of the peasantry. 
But forthe first time since Chiang Kai- 
shek’s betrayal of the revolution in 1927 
it will be possible to link together the 
urban and rural communities in a com- 
mon revolutionary struggle under the 
leadership of the industrial workingclass. 

The main goal of the new stage of 
the Chinese revolution is economic con- 
struction—the gigantic task of industrial- 
me the most populated nation on 
earth, Under this program, the work- 
ingclass will grow and mature. Economic 
development will increase the proletarian 
sector of the vopulation, which in turn 
will increasingly assume leadership. 

The Central Committee again in its 
March, 11949, meeting, as it has con- 
sistently in the t, emphasized fhe 
crucial role of be Communist Party. 
In the new stage the Communist Party 


is destined to strengthen its roots in the 
cities, to solidify the link between the 
city workers and peasants, to give 
uidance and discipline to the multi- 
class coalition of the New China, and 
to lead the revolution forward to its 
final stage of Socialism. 


Why Countryside 
Was Revolution’s Center 


To understand correctly the signifi- 
cance of the shift from rural to urban 
concentration and the historic change 
in the relation of forces within China 
which have paved the way for this 
shift it is enlightening to go back to 
the Chinese Communist analyses of the 
situation which the revolution confront- 
ed before the recent period of victories. 
The summary of the March Central 
Committee meeting explains that since 
the 1927 betrayal and because of the 
<= ae | then existing between Commu- 
nist and Kuomintang strength, “the cen- 
ter of gravity of the Chinese People’s 
revolutionary struggle was in the coun- 
tryside—gathering forces in the country- 
side and using them to encircle the cities 


and then to take the cities.” 


The summary goes on to say, “History 


has proved that this policy is fully nec- 


essary, entirely correct, and also entirel 
successful.” In a report dated Dec. 13, 
1939, Mao Tse-tung, leader of the Com- 
munist Party, developed at some length 
the thesis that it was necessary to build 
the revolutionary base first in the coun- 


tryside. Under the sub-heading The 
Enemies of the Chinese Revolution, he 
defined these enemies as “The imperial- 
ist and the semi-feudal forces, the for- 
eign capitalist class and the domestic 
landlord class.” 


“These two classes,” he continued, 
“are the main forces which oppress 
Chinese society and obstruct its prog- 
ress. They have formed an alliance to 
oppress the Chinese people.” In certain 
ar see as at the time of the 1927 
etrayal, Mao points out that the Chin- 
ese capitalist class allies itself with the 
feudalists and imperialists against the 
people. The combination: was very 
powerful and “exceedingly brutal.” 


Mao’s Thesis Borne Out 
By People’s Victories 


Against such strong and ruthless 
enemies, Mao said in 1939, “The Chin- 
ese revolution’ cannot proceed - 
fully, either in method or form,’ and 
he quotes Stalin’s statement that “the 


character of the Chinese revolution is 
the armed people against the armed 
counter-revolution.” From these prem- 
ises Mao developed the thesis of rural 
concentration as follows: 

“With such enemies, the revolution- 
ary forces are faced with the problem 
of establishing special revolutionary 
bases. The strong imperialist powers 
and their reactionary allies in China 
occupy the central cities in China. 
If the revolutionary forces, therefore, 
want to continue to struggle tenacious- 
ly, without compromising with the 
imperialist powers and their running 
dogs; if the revolutionary forces are 
to keep intact and train their own 
forces; if they are to avoid decisive 
battles with powerful enemies at a 
time when their own strength is in- 
adequate, then they must transform 
the backward rural areas into ad- 
vanee, strong bases that are militarily, 
politically, economically, and cultur- 
ally prepared as great revolutionary 
positions. This must be done in order 
to resist the fierce enemies who use 
the cities as centers from which to 
attack the rural areas and in order to 
réaintain the struggle in prolonged 
the economic development of China wag 


(Contimued on Magazine Page 4) 


Hoe and the Gun- 


By HUGH DEANE 
(Telepress Correspondent) 
SHANGHAI, China. 


He can enter the surrounding 
Communist-held areas simply 
by taking a ride. The dispirited Na- 
tionalist garrison just doesnt seem 
to care any more. The other 
correspondents and I crossed over with- 
out difficulty in a jeep five ‘weeks ago. 
During our five weeks in the country- 
side occupied by the People’s Liberation 
Army, we-were treated with friendliness 
by aJl soldiers, officials and peasants 
with whom we came in contact and 
given the best possible food and _ lodg- 
ing. .A week in a battalion headquar- 
ters gave us an intimate impression of 
the Communist troops. Mostly young 
boys in their teens, they were healthy, 
earnest and cheerful—in decided con- 
trast to the dirty, dejected peasant con- 
scripts who traditionally have filled 
China’s vast armies. They were well- 
uniformed and fed, ‘and their arms, 
which were American and Japanese, 
were expertly and lovingly tended. 


Perhaps most striking was the re- 
lationship between the troops and the 
peasants. It was so _ friendly and 
naturat that the soldiers just seemed to 
be part of the population. 

I talked several times in Japanese to 
a soldier named Li who came from 
Harbin. He’had been in the Nation- 


. 


alist Army two years, and a year ago 
had gone over to the Communists. He 
told them that he received the equiva- 


lent of 10 People’s Bank dollars a - 


month. “The organization of the Peo- 


ple’s: Bank is a big step toward the 
stabilization of the currency,” he added. 


Troops Well Educated, 
Eager to Learn 


In the evenin 
on a bicycle with hail and copies of the 
local newspaper, the Giao Dung Pao. 
A little knot of soldiers would read the 
paper by the light of a peanut oil lamp 
which cast giant shadows on the earthen 
walls. Sometimes the paper would pub- 
lish a new song, and the soldiers would 
puzzle out the tune and then sing it. 
Once we heard the “Internationele,” but 
the favorite song was a new one called 
“Discipline for. Entering Cities Song.” 


The daily! newspaper also served as 
a kind of textbook. Li told me that 
the soldiers would study the paper and 
then during a class would ask the in- 
structor to explain things they didnt 
understand. A group discussion would 
result. “A well-educated army is a 
strong army, Li explained. 


The area which we visited has been 
the scene of intermittent. fighting since 
about 10 years ago, when local patriots 
and Gen. Lin Piao’s Eighth Route Army 
division began to resist the Japanese 
in' Shantung province. The Commv- 
nists early established a guerilla base 


MEN AND WOMEN of the Chinese Liberation Armies, now that vietory is 


near, will become the heroes and heroines of Socialist construction. 


Imperialist 


hopes that the great tasks of reconstruction and industrialization will be too much 


__A Mother’s Dreams Come True 


By ALAN WINNINGTON 


PEIPING, China. 


a in the night, members of 
the People’s Liberation Army 
visited old Li aw. aie clay cottage 


in Central Hopei, shook her awake 


and whispered: “We have a com- 
rade here who was smashed up by the 
enemy and buried alive. But we dug 
him out and he is not dead.” 


They carried him in on a door taken 
from its hinges, his hair still full of mud. 
He had 28 wounds all over his body 
where the Japanese and Kuomintang 
puppets had slashed him with swords. 
A gigantic blow had cracked his skull 
so that it grated when they. lifted him on 
to her clay bed. 


That night while Li sterilized cloth 
and washed his wounds, they started to 


dig a tunnel from her room to connect. 


up with the underground systems which 
connected all the villages in the area. 
There the ple’s forces were literally 
fighting underground in a complex tun- 
nel’ system extending through the dry 
soil of the whole area, with its own 
primitive hospitals and even telephoge 
systems. . 
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Li had never done anything like this 
before. She was an _ illiterate old 
woman, very quiet looking and unlikely 
to be suspected. - When she was 18, 
she had been sold in marriage for 20 
silver dollars to a man 30 years her 
senior. Later her husband had become 
sick and ill and she had to work and 
sometimes eVen to go begging to keep 
him and their three children. But he 
had died just before the People’s Army 
contacted her and now his place on her 
clay bed was taken by the nearly dead 
guerilla fighter. 


The Japanese Left 
In a Hurry 


Working at night, they soon finished 


the tunnel but the nearly dead man was 
too sick to be moved. The journey 
through the earth to the nearest under- 


ound “hospital” would -have killed 


im. He had to stay above. His wounds 
were so terrible that he could not be 
moved even an inch nor could his jaw 
be opened to feed him with a spooon. 
For hours on end Li would sit by his 
side dropping thin gruel on to his lips 
to trickle down his gullet. She in- 
vented a dozen ingenious devices to 
make him comfortable and to keep the 
tiny spark of life still glowing. 


a courier would come. — 


. Carried out. 


in the area, from which they harassed 
the Tsingtao-Tsinan railroad,.and tales 
of heroes and traitors, ambushes, and 
tricks played on the, Japanese have be- 
come part of the folklore, we dis- 
covered. 


Land Reform Already 
Carried Out 


The last heavy fighting took place in 
1947, when the Nationalists pushed 
through from Tsingtao to capture Che- 
foo. We saw a small town which had 
been largely destroyed by Nationalist 
shellfire then, and were told that the 
local Communist forces had defended it 
bitterly, wiping out several of Chian 
Kai-shek’s regiments. Now what is left 
of the populatior is rebuilding slowly; 
new straw roofs have risen here and 
there among the smashed walls. 


The harvests of the past two years 
have been small as a result of the war 
and bad weather, and this year the au- 
thorities have begun an intense drive 
to increase production. The Giao Dung 
Pao daily carried long articles and edi- 
torials heal spring plowing and sow- 
ing, a seed and fertilizer. loan program 
has been worked out, and about March 
10 the soldiers went into the fields to 
help the peasants. 


The land reform has been already 
The richest landlord ‘in 
the area owned about 1,000 -“mow’” 
(one-sixth of an acre) and the second 
richest, 365 “mow.” This land has 


poorer relatives. 


-- Twin Victors 


been distributed to the former tenant 
families, which now own three “mow, 
more or less per person. Land owned by 
the landlords was confiscated oufright, 
but they were allowed to-retain enough 
for their own use. 

The rich peasants were handled dif- 
ferently. - Efforts were made to per- 
suade them to give surplus land to 
If persuasion failed, 
pressure was brought to bear through 
village meetings. 


Village Industry 
Encouraged 


In the area we visited, a number of 
small-scale industries have been estab- 
lished with the help of the county gov- 
ernment, and we were told that through- 
out the province strenuous efforts are 
being made to develop village industry 
which can both utilize the surplus man- 
power of the countryside and produce 
the goods needed by the’ peasantry. In- 
dustrial cooperatives are particularly 
favored. - 

When we left the Communist areas, 
we tried unsuccessfully to pay for our 
lodging and food. “There is no provision 
for payment, and no one ever has, an 
official told us. Our offers of gasoline 
and. tools were aiso rejected politely. 
At last we forced our hosts to accept a 
medical kit by threatening to throw it 
in a ditch on our way back to Tsing- 
tao. We also were able to give them 
two leather caps by the device of hiding 
them under the bed just before we left. 


for these builders of the New China are doomed to frustration. For the Liberation 
Armies have been schools—as the pictures above show—of discipline and skill, in 
which character-building has progressed with book learning and technical crafts. ~ 


One fearful day the Japanese made a 
fine-tooth comb-out of the village. She 
had news beforehand, through the un- 
derground system, and was ready. 
When the Japanese came to her cottage 
the fighter lay covered with a white 
mourning shroud. Filth had _ been 
spread everywhere in the room and it 
stank like a cesspool. On the edge of 
the shroud some utensils which would 
deter the fastidious Japanese from 
touching it and her little son sat white- 
faced and shaking with fear in the 
corner. 


Weeping, she asked them in and told 
them: “The old man died yesterday. 
Such a good old man. What can I do, 
an old woman with three children?” 
They looked around the room, not dar- 
ing to enter through the horrible smell, 
and pointed to the son. “Why is he 
regen (f “I think he is icy, too,” 
she said. “That was how his father 
began. 
men. Come inside and drink a little 
boiled water.” 


They left in a hurry—just in time, for 
the “corpse” gave out a loud groan a 
few seconds after. 

So her work went on, month after 
month, always on the edge of discovery. 
In the day she must go about her jobs 


But dont stand there, gentle- 


on their scrap of land, otherwise the 
spies would suspect her. At night she 
was tending the soldier, washing his 
linen and sharing it among trusted 
aye to be dried. Everything had 
to be done in the dark to avoid detec- 
tion. 

For eight whole months, Li says, she 
could not once take off her clothes to 
sleep and then her courage and patience 
brought the only reward she wanted. 
The fighter began to. mend, in a week 
he could be shifted, inch by inch along 
the narrow tunnel to the army Jospital 
which lay under a nearby wood. After 
that, Li became a regular member of 
the underground. 


Now she has the best land and a 
beautiful home with three rooms and 
real glass windows—the best in the vil- 
lage. The army helps her to till the 
land. She herself-is organizing other 
women to support the war of liberation 
and increase their incomes. 

Now her two sons are in the People’s 
Army and soldiers are always calling in 
for a chat with “mother.” She now 
lives well and could even visit Peiping 
as a delegate from the women of her 
village to the first All-China Woman’s 
Congress. All that she fought for has 


now come true. 
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‘We're in Economic Crisis; 
War Drive Won't Avert It’ 


Marxist Economists Confer on Current Situation, Tasks of Pro- 
gressives, as Billions Go for War 


By Bernard Burton 


Federal Judge Harold R. Medina and Prosecutor John 


F. X: McGohey notwith- 


standing, the world does move according to Marxist-Leninist Jaws. Though their names 
and the names of the puny police agents were not uttered at last weekend's Economic 


conference of Marxist-Leninist so- 
cial scientists, the conclusion was 
clear: they are like canutes futilely 
seeking to hold back a sea of truth. 


The Marxist social scientists 
gathered at the call of the Jeffer- 
son School to read papers on, an- 


alyzé, discuss and weight the eco- 
nomic situation in the United 
States, it effects on the rest of the 
capitalist world (as well as the 
interaction between the economies 
of the Socialist and capitalist sec- 
tors). 


The conference of 200 Marxist- 
Leninist | economists, educators, 
writers and analysts heard and dis- 
cussed papers prepared by such 
men as William Z. Foster, national 
chairman of the Communist Party; 
James S. Allen, author of World 
Monopoly and Peace and other 
works; Robert Coe, secretary of 
the Farm Research Bureau; Robert 
W. Dunn, chairman of Labor Re- 
search Association. Chairman of 
the conference was Doxey Wilker- 
son, Jefferson School director of 
curriculum; Sidney Gluck, faculty 
member, was secretary. 

* 


AND ONE CONCLUSION 
stood out: A new economic crisis 
has begun in the United States and 
_is spreading throughout the capi- 
talist world. 

This crisis began with the lay- 
offs in the autumn of 1948 and was 
preconditioned by the sharp drop 
from the wartime peak of 1943. 
Nothing that the great masters of 
wealth can.do can prevent their 
economic system from going 
through another of its periodic ex- 
plosions, arising from the few in- 
dividuals appropriating what the 
joint labor of the many produces. 
The futile way out of Truman’s 
“managed economy,” Foster wrote, 
is one of “stimulating industry by 
feeding it huge armaments orders, 
by protecting profits at the expense 
of wages, by building up a vast 
war economy, by strengthening the 
general position of monopoly, by 
cultivating a militant program of 
grabbing world markets, and by 
heading definitely in the direction 
of war.” : 

The conviction of the capitalist 
that.war economy and war is the 
only -way out makes the danger 
of war even more urgent as the 
economic crisis deepens. For the 
people, Foster said, the alternative 
must be a fight to shift the burden 
of crisis from their backs through 
such steps as real wage increases, 
cuts in prices and profits, a demo- 
cratic tax program, 30-hour week, 
maintenance of farm prices, im- 
proved social security, hoysing and 
other needed publié works, demo- 
cratic loan and trade policies with 
other countries. 


As another paper on The Cold 
War and Foreign Markets showed, 
American capital's attempt to save 
and increase its billions in war 
profits at the expense of the rest 
of the world has also failed. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN has 
not brought succor either. ‘The 
working people of Europe have 
become more impoverished. Tru- 


mans “Bold New. Program” is of 
no avail either. Not only do the 
ie people abroad fight super- 
exploitation carri on under 
“democratic” sounding labels 
printed in Wall Street, but even 
foreign capitalists are beginning to 


fret under Washington's drive to, 
clear all competitors‘ out of foreign | 
markets. Of course, these capital- 
ists still fear their own working | 
people more than they do the en- | 
croachments of U. S. capital. 

Meanwhile, with American) 
“aid,” production and real wages) 
in the Marshall Plan countries are 
still below pre-war levels, and_/| 
even these will sink as the crisis) 
spreads from the U. S. Without 
American “aid,” production: and | 
real wages in Eastern Europe have | 
shown a steady rise, and the rise| 
won't be interrupted because these | 
economies have cut loose fiom 
the instability of capitalism. 

* 


FOR AMERICAN WORKERS, 
the cold war has meant a further 
reduction of their living standards | 
and has accelerated the factors 
making for crisis. The large expert | 
of foodstufts (mostly for sale in’ 
black markets) has meant higher | 
prices for food here. Machine in-| 
dustry. exports:-have declined 50) 
percent since the beginning of the| 
Marshall Plan. The embargo on) 
trade with the  anti-imperialist 
countries has meant a tremendous 
drop in job producing orders, es- 
pecially in the machine tool in-| 
dustry. 

Dunn's paper on the conditions| 
of the workers proved that there 
has been a steady decline of living. 
conditions, which began even be- 
fore the war ended. More than 
five million workers are now un- 
employed,-.another ten million are 
only partially employed, with the 
heaviest sufferers the Negre work- 
ers, the vouth, the woman and) 
the older workers. | 

And Coe’s paper on the farmers 


UEScores 
Carey-Block 
Disrupters | 


.CHICAGO. — VE local union| 
officers and stewards here this 
week condemned the disruption, 
and red-baiting activities of the 
Tames B: Carey-Block-ACTU ele- 
ments who are attempting to un- 
dermine the UE. 

The stewards and officers at a 
city-wide UE wage campaign 
rally on May 4 endorsed a reso-| 
lution which stated: — 

“The Carey-ACTU clique sched- 
uled a “Bust-the-UE” caucus for 
May 7 and 8 in Dayton, Ohio. 
While our members are being 
faced with’ unemployment, with 


speed-up and rate cuts, these mis- 
leaders travel to Dayton, Ohio ‘to 
attack the UE. 


‘ “We condemn this meeting and 


| that 


shattered the cozy propaganda 
that the nation’s farmers have 
benefitted in the” past years. One 
example: it has been ballyhooed 
purchase of farm tractors 
went up 55 percent between 1940 
and 1945. Fact is, though, that 
two-thirds of all farmers in this 
mechanized country of ours ‘own 


no tractors. 

The paper on military spending 
and the economy pointed up the 
fact that: “Paralleling the militar- 
ization of the Federal budget and 
the diversion of the countrys re- 
sources to military purposes, has 
been the increasing control of the 
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-|tatives of Big Business and Big 


-|that if the 


government structure by 1epresen- 


Brass.” 
* 


THE WHOLE PICTURE 
thoroughly documented with sta- 
tistics which the conference will 


publish for general distribution, 
adds up to a general conclusion 

ople want jobs and 
advancing living standards, they 
must fight the wealth-sapping war 
drive of big business. 

Essentially, however, economic 
crises and the additional misery 
they bring for the people are part 
of capitalism. “There is no way 
to patch up, the present social or- 
der,” Fosters paper concluded, “so 
that it will serve the interests of, 
the people. 

“Capitalism is hopelessly reac- 
tionary and ‘decadent. Its contin- 
uation can only lead to further 
and more disastrous | economic 
chaos, fascism and war. The power 
of monopoly capital must be 
curbed and eventually — broken. 


Capitalism must be supplanted by) 
a new economic and. political sys-| 
tem, Socialism. 

“Inevitably, therefore, the 
awakening masses, particularly the 
trade unions, unless they are to be 
defeated by big business, will be 


compelled to build a democratie 
coalition government, and to move 
towards the establishment of a 
Peoples Democracy, based upon 
the nationalization of the banks 
and key industries, the introduc- 
tion of planned economy, and the 
accepted ‘social leadership of the 
working class. Such a_ People’s 
Democracy would have to work 
definitely with a perspective of 
the eventual establishment of So- 
cialism. For Socialism is the only 
final alternative to the chaos and 
disasters of the dying capitalist 
system.” 


; THE MOST RELIABLE PLAUk & 
s TO SEND PARCELS TO 
§ RUSSIA and ROMANIA, Dut» 
Prepaid is Through 


PARCELS 1 RUSMIA, In 


391 EASTER™ PARKWAY 
Brooklyn 16, N, Y. 
Telephone; MAin 2-liil 
@ LICENSED UY [THE USSi © 


Agencies in principa! cities in U.S.A. 


WE SEND PARCELS to PALESTINE 
All Parcels Are 100% Insured . 


@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE 6 
Especially for medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 

Takes 4 or 5 days to USSR 


Our New York Office: 
139 WEST 56th STREET 
.Tel.: CO 5-4554 
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BUSINESS and- PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Business Machines 


TYPEWRITERS 


AS LOW 2°" 


AS 


Lowest prices for foreign 
language typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Sold, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


SS SSNS RAE. RUBEN EL een 
bee Eu) Bf) ABe GAD AOE GAD DOD 200 O00 BOE OME GEE DDE 000 208 10) 21d | 


: A BEG 


Mimeos, Adders, 
Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
UE UNION BSHOP 


9.2964-5 627 Sra Ave. © 


mr. 4ist Bt. @ 
©0006006606600060064060606608680 


Carpet Cleaning 


—— 


— — 


pe 


demand this clique stop its disrup- 
tion. This meeting will not put one 
dollar more into the pay envelope 
of any. UE member. It will noi 
stop one single layoff. It can onlv 
serve to disunite and disrupt us at 
a time when the utmost unity and 
cooperation is so _ desperately, 
needed.” : 

Press Roundup, a summary ol 
editorial comment in the metro- 
politan’ press, appears each day in. 


the Dail 


MONUMENT 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


Oficial Menmument Dealer fer the 
483 EAST 170th STREET 


Cer. Washingten Avenue, Breax, M. Ff. 


Tel, JErome 7 


ie ily Worker. - 
$s 


RUG CLEANING BY 


COLONIA 


YUUR RUG 
CLANED 
STORED 
D.D.T.- 
DEMOTHED 
INSURED 


FREE STORAGE TO SEPT, I 
Colonial Carpet Cleaning Co. 


JE 6-37 A7 13@7 Webster Ave. 


Brenx, N. Y¥. 
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9x12 
Demestie 
Rug 


Flowers 


FLOWERS 


AND FRUIT. BASKETS 
Delivered Anywhere 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
> «6GR38357° —S 


Insurance 


LEON BENOFF 


Insurarice for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 
MElrose 5-0984 | 


cleans your rugs for only 
Expert sham- 
pooing, repair- ~ 7 4 
ing, dyeing all 
types of rugs. om 
Moderate Rug 
prices. 


JACK R. 


CARL . 
All kinds of insurance inciading auto- 


mobile, fire, life, compensation, etc. 
799 BROADWAY GR 5-3826 


Moving and Storage 


app 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST | 


LOW RATES! 


| MOVING 


Gomplete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, | 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. and all intermediate points. 
im New York on all above points. 

FREE STORAGE — 30 DAYS 


VAN SERVICE | 


Florida, Georgia; Chicago; Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Teiinesseee, Arkansas and al; way points. 


Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
114 Liberty 8St., New York 6, N. YX. 


| hi 
@ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 B 7th BT. GR 7-2457 


near Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @® RELIABLE 
a ern ae RE 
es 


Opticians and Optometrists 


—_ — — ——— 


Oficial IWO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. Mth St., near Eighth Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO. 3-3243 


jJ. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


a Officiat | wo Bronx ” @atenctiaan o 
EYES EXAMINED | 
GLASSES FfITTD 


2762 EB. 167th ST. BRONX 
Tel JErome 17-0022 


ne 


Official IWO B’klyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE, 


Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI RQSS, Optometrist 
Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


IN QUEENS .. . 


A Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist | 
8908—164th St. (opp. Macy's), Jamaica 


9:30 . m.-8 p. m. daily OL 8-2952 
Records and Music 


Available Again 
SONGS FOR 


DEMOCRACY 
3 10” Record Album — $3.93 
Phone and Mail Orders Filled 


EXCLUSIVELY at 
THE MUSIC ROOM 


129 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y: 
LU 3-4290 


NEW SONGS 
BETTY SANDERS 
1. The Fireship 
2. Johnny I Gardly Knew You 
PETE SEEGER 
1. Keep My Skillet Goed and Greasy 
2. Cumberland Mountain Bear Chase 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
§ 154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th Bt.) 
§ Open till 16 P.M. . OR 4-9400 


| - 


mB LA A RE TTT 


FREE SUMMER STORAGE 
SECURITY CARPET CLEANING CO. 


ME 5.7576 474 E. 146th 8¢. 


Bronx, N. Y¥. 


—— 
: 


- 


Electrolysis 


IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
TO Rid Yourself or 


UNWANTED 
HAIR FOREVER! 
from face, arms, legs or bedy. Pri 
Men alse treated. Freecensultation. LO 3-421? 


per treatment. Fameus experis re- 
S meve unwanted hair permanently 

vacy. Sensations! new methed . 
wick results . . lewered cests} 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites 1101-1162 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE =: 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


Opticians and Optometrists 
OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 


Have yeur eyes 
examined by & 
competent oculist 


UNION SQ. 


OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Feurth Ave.-(Bank Bidg.) Reom 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GB 7-7553 


— 


Say ...I saw your ad 
in The Worker 


| 


Restaurants 


JADE -~~ 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 


CR 7- 9444 
®@ Quality Chinese Food ®@ 


¢ Dinner-Dancing-Show—$1.65 e 


Russian — 
SAIKAL 


227 W. 46 St.—C1 6-795, @ 
Undertakers *y 


° 


Funeral Director fur the (WO 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE.. Breeklyn, N.Y 
- Day Phone Night Phene 
DI 2-1273 DI 2-2726 
, ’ | 
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JOE DiMAGGIO will doff the 


civvies next week and try swing- 
ing that bat in Yankee uniform 
in the big test for Joe's ailing 
right heel. ™ 

The Clipper hasn’t had a bat 
in his-hands since April 11 when 
he left the club in Dallas and 
flew back to John Hopkins 
Hospital for further treatment. 

DiMag is hoping that next 
week's workout sessions will 
show that his injured gam has 
recovered enough to allow him 
to get back into the Yankee line 
up soon. 


YOUNG NEGRO OUT- 


FIELDER otf the New York 
Cubans, Gillermo Vargas, shown 
getting his batting eye in focus - 
for the big opener against the 
Baltimore Elite Giants at the 
Polo Grounds Sunday, 


2. 
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In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


Spotlight 


Easter Back With a Bang 


“WORKER” READERS CAN take additional pride in the 
sports section that gave them a’scoop on the interesting big league 
potential in the person of Luke Easter, slugging Negro first-baseman 
of the San Diego Padres. Our early line on Luke preceded by far 
what has since become general rave notices -up and down the Pacific 
Coast League. | 

All this is by way of telling you that Luke, despite bone chips 
in his knee which kept him out for a while, is back in the lmeup 
again but good. And here’s-our California colleague Nat Low in 
with another of fine dispatches: 

LOS ANGELES.—Fabulous Luke Easter, his injured knee 
heavily bandaged returned to the lineup this week after a 13-da 
layoff as the San Diego Padres came into town for their series with 
the Los ‘Angeles Angels at Wrigley Field. 

At the end of the week. this is what had taken place. 


® Easter tied the all-time Pacific Coast League record for 
homers in a single series—six—which was established by the late 
Tony Lazerri in 1925. 

® Drove in 12 runs to boost his RBI to 48 in 37 games. 


® With 10 hits in 28 times at bat kept his average at a re- 
sounding .359 (fourth in the league). 


® And on Sunday smashed the all-time attendance record for 
a PCL game at Wrigley Field when an overflow throng of 23,083 
mobbed the premises to see the greatest gate attraction since the 
immortal Babe Ruth. (There is not the slightest doubt that if 
Wrigley Field had the capacity, more than 50,000 fans would have 
turned out for Luke, so phenominal was the interest in the great 
Negro slugger.) 

Easter six homers, coming in clusters—two on Wednesday, 
two on Thursday and two on Saturday—represented the most ex- 
traordinary display of sheer power hitting this town has ever seen. 
None of the blows, and I was at the ball park all week except Friday 
when Henry Wallace was in town, travelled less than 360 feet and 
most of them were a bit less or considerably more than 400. 

With the Angel pitchers working on him carefully and not 
giving him anything on the inside to pull over the short right field 
fence, Easter had to “reach out” and hit ‘em where he could. As 
a result, he drove two over the left field wall, three into deaddway 
center field and one over right. Two of the center field blows 
carried to the scoreboard which, in case you dont know Wrigley 
Field here, starts atop the last row of the center field bleachers. 

Los Angeles sports writers, getting their first glimpse of Easter, 
could write about nothing else all week. The Mirror man described 


_ one of Luke’s homers as “falling out of the stars,” and the Examiner 


writer called his two Thursday blasts “the longest homers seen in 
Wrigley Field in many a moon.” 


When the Easter wrecking job was over Los Angeles manager 
Bill Kelley doefully repeated what the other managers around the 
circuit have been saying since opening day, “Isn't there some way 
in which Easter could steal first so we can win a couple of ball 
games?) When the h——1 is Cleveland gonna pull him outta here?” 

Luke’s six homers during the series were truly amazing, but 
I think the fans got their greatest thrill from something which took 
place before one of the games—on Saturday to be exact—when in 
12 cuts at the ball he hit seven of them out of the park including 
one which almost cleared the scoreboard. That drive, I'm sure, 
was closer to 500 than to 400 feet. When Luke hit the seventh to 
hell and ygone and ambled back to the dugout the crowd gave him 
an ovation such as I have rarely ever seen or heard in sports and 
the Los Angeles players, lined up by the dugout watching him, 
joined in the applause. 

Oh, yes, you. want to know what Easter’s overall marks at 
the plate look like. Here’s how. He’s got a total of 13 homers in 
37 games, and of his 38 hits for the young season 24, or about two- 
thirds, have been for extra bases. (Hes pounded ont 11 doubles 
in addition to his 13 homers.) I have lost track of the number of 
walks he has drawn. 

Needless to say, of course, if Easter continues at anywhere 
near the pace he is currently travelling at—and he is under par, 
mind you, because of his bad knee—he will break every existing 


ee PCL batting record on the books. 


JOE LOUIS throws an arm around outgoing promoter Mike 
Jacobs as the retired heavyweight champ moves into Mike’s seat. 
Louis International Boxing Club has hooked up with Madison 
Square Garden and 20th Century to practically lock up all the 
major fistic promotions in the country. 


And every existing attendance record, too, as the unprecedented 
throng at Wrigley Field Sunday proved. 

I see no reason to go back on my earlier predictions: In Luke 
Easter baseball has come up with its most dramatic star since the 


immortal Bambino! 
- 


JOE DI MAGGIO will give it another try by climbing back 
into his Yankee monkey suit next week to see’how the injured right 
heel holds up. You can bet that Joe, one of the most magnificent 
competitors of our time, will give himself all the worst of it in haste 
to get into the lineup. The same sort of psychology that kept him 
going last season despite the terrible burning pain, swinging his 
big bat to the very last so long as there was a chance his Yankees 
might still steal off with the pennant, limping his way around the 
bases, giving it everything he had going for those fly balls no 


-matter how far he might have to trot on that crippled leg to haul 
} 


them down. | 

Now it’s one thing to admire the guts and self-sacrifice af such 
an effort—the way those Red Sox fans stood up and chereed ‘Joe in 
his final game against them last season despite the fact that he was 
single-handedly and on one foot trying to knock them out of their 
pennant struggle with the Indians. But it’s quite another! thing 
for the Yankee management to indicate that rather than put DiMag 
on the retired list for the rest of the season and give his every 
opportunity to recover with full rest, they'd prefer using him! on an 
in-and-out basis for the rest of this campaign. 

The Yanks, of course,-have $90,000 invested in Joe this year, 
and want some sort of return on it. That DiMag has darh near 
crippled himself playing ball long beyond what the physical, limits 
a his contract called for, is of no particular interest to the front 
Once, , 
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11:30-WNBC—Smilin’ Ed McConnell 
WJZ—Jay Stewart Fun Fair 
WCBS—Junior Miss 


12:00-WNBC—News. Charies F. MoOarthy 


WOR—The Tremaymes 
WIZ—Girls’ Corps 
WNYO—Midday Sympbony 
WCBS—Theatre of Today 


12:15-WNBC—Here's to Veterans 


12:30-WOR—News; The Answer Man 
WsJzZ—wWhat's My Name 
WCBS—Grand Centra: Station 


1:00-WNBC—Farm and Home Hour 
WOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s 
WJZ—Heme Gardener 
WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 
WNYC—Music 
WQKR—News; Midday Symphony 
1:30-WNBC—U. 5. in World Affairs 
WsJZ—Patt Barnes 
WOCOBES—Give and Take 
WOR—Monica Lewis 


3:00-WJZ—Western Music 
WOR—Ofiicial Detective 
WNBC—Living, 1949 
WCBS—Handy Man 


WJZ—Week Around the World 
WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
WQxXR—News 
2:05-WQxXR—Viennese Melodies . 
2:15-WLIB—Harrtet Johnson, Interviews 
3:30-WNBC—NBC University Theatre 
WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJZ—Mr President 
WCBS—You Are There 
WQxR—Americana 
2:45-WOR—H. R. Enickerbocker 
3:00-WOR—Cisco Kid 
WCBS—CBS Symphony Orchestra 
WLIB—News; Music 
3:15-WJZ—Betty Glark, Songs 
3:30-WNBC—One Man's Family 
WOR— Juvenile Jury 
WJZ—Speaking of Songs 
4:00-WNBC—The Quit Eids 
WJZ—Ted Malone 
WOR—Hour of Mystery 
WLIB—William 58. 
 WOerth—News 
4:30-WNBC—Robert Trout 
WOR-—-True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—AMilton Crosse’ Opere Album 
WCBS—Skyway to the Stars 


4:35-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 
4:55-WNY C—News 
) §:00-WNBC—RCA Victor Show 


Hollywood Blacklist 


HOLLYWOOD.—Monday, May ;may be addressed to the Arts, 


9, was the publication day for The | Sciences and Professions Council, 


: McKeev 11586 Crossroads of the World, 
otep tree 9a er, 4 NEW ty os Angeles 28, GRanite 4188. 


nevel by Albert Makz: : 


It also marked a new stage of}, narently was the insistence of 
intensification of the major studios|the Motion Pictures Producers 
lacktist policy against Maltz and oes and its president, Erie John- 
other writers.and directors who re- | 5°: said Jarrico. . 
to kowtow to the House| “As a result,” he continued, “the 
Un-American Aetivities Commitee. entire body of Maltz work mae 
ints |been banned, in perpetuity from 
Befere publication, 20th Cen-|the screen—without regard to its 
tury-Fex bought the screen rights|excellence or to the extent of au- 
for Maltz’s novel, but later an-|dience desire for it. 
nounced that| it would not be pro-| “A conspiracy thus exists with- 
Ained | in the motion picture industry. It 


° His in restraint of intellectual) free- 
ee 5: to soe _ to pay a dom, political opinion and trade. 
a the blacklist: my Kn the “But even worse, this virtual 
Film division of the Arts. Sciences | 000k burning’ by a private indus- 
and : Professions Council will hold try is a threat to all American au- 


: thors and to their public. 
a meeting on May 25, at the El! — 
: “The future of our literature and 


The shleving of Maltz’ novel 


‘Patio Theater, according to present 
plans. | | 
Meanwhile, Paul | Jarrico, divi- 
sion ehairman, urged the follewing 
actions: , | 

* Protests! to the| Motion Pic- 
ture Producers Assn,, Hellywood, 
Calif., against the blacklist. 

© Urgent demand to 20th Cen- 
tury Fex, Hollywood, Calif., to 
produce The journey of Simon 
McKeever. | 

® Letters and wires of greeting 
and support to Maltz! te be read at 


the May 25 meeting. | 
6:30-WNBC—Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis The communicatidns to Maltz 
ow 


WOR—Nick Carter " 


WCBS—Ozzie and Harriet I Sane 
wJZ—Greatest Btory Ever Told People $s ‘Drama 
Low Prices - 
’ 


WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report; 
7:00-WNBC—Richard Diamond : : of] 
WOR—The Falcon Here is more go news from 
WCBS—Jack Benny People’s Draitna for theatre-goers 
WJZ—Curt Massey show : ’ : 
WMCA—Showtime unable to pay high and mighty 
ees Hour sums for a pair on ,the aisle, or 
$:06-WOXR—Collectors Items ees elsé in the house: Peo-| 
1:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye ples Drama is offering a summer 
WOR—Mayor of the Town season of plays at prices that are 
gt “Ww Andy way down. ‘Tickets come as low 
WMCA—Play eal as 85 cents hnd no higher than 
WMGM—Voice of | Prophecy 
Slisadtees: seecteeltn $1.20 on w days. The best 
8:00-WNBC—Fred Allen| Show weekend seats can be had for 
WMCA—Echoes of | Big Time $1.80. 
WOR—Alexander’s |! Mediation Board : eae 
WJZ—Stop the Music While the :prices are low, the 
wc am Spach , ‘ . : e 
——* lg BEE plays ure high on the list of the 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody autres best. The group is open- 
WQxXR—News ; . : - _ 
8:05-WQxXR—Our Musical Heritage os their season with John Wex 
8:30-WNBC—Henry Morgan Show ey $ They Shall Not Die. Writ- 
WMCA—American Panorama ten original} . 
a | boro aa Ao SS eae 
WCBS—Lum ‘N’ Abner %» 
creates a ae parallel to the 
case of the renton Six. Open from 10:45 AM. to 8:30 P.M. 
The directing job has been | 
turned over to Gene Frankel, and 
the first curtajn will be pulled on 
June 3 at. the People’s Drama The- 
atre, 405 West 41 St., near Ninth 
Ave. The theatre is blessed not 
only with a stage and air-cooling, 
but has a restaurant and bar to 
assuage hunger and thirst _be- 


WNEW—News: Piano Rhapsody 
9:00-WNB NBC Theatre 

tween the acts’ and after the show. 
For those 


WMCA—News: Composerg Notebook 
good theatre 


WOR—Under Arrest 
WJZ—Walter Winchell 
WCBS—tElectric Theatre 
WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy 

ple’s Drama} (formerly New 

Drama) asks} you to dial AL 
39-1844 or to} write to them at 
their studios, 17 W. 24 St. 


10:30. WNBC—Grand Ole Opry- ) WOR—The Shadow 


WJZ—U. 8. Navy Hour 
SUNDAY 


WCBS—wWittnauer Choreliers 
AFTERBNOOR 


WQxXR—News; Record neylews 
5:15-WCBS—Art Mooney ‘ 
5:30-WOR—Quick as a Pias 

12:65-WQXR—Sympkonk Varieties WCBS—Broadway Is My Beat 

12:15-WJZ—Foreign Reporter 
WNEW—Vaudeville Isn't Dead 
face te Crosby Records 

12:36- Eterna) Light - 


WJZ—To Be nAnounced 
WNBC—Harvest of Stars 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—Peoples Platform 
WMGM—Houwr ef Champions 
WNEW-News; Recorded Music 
WQxR—Record Review 
12:45-WOR—Rendezvous with Ross 
wQxR—Ocrhestral Melodies 


1:00-WNBC—America United 
Wittam L. Shirer 
WJZ—American Almanac 
WOR—Phil Tonken , 
WCBS—Charies Collingwood 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum 
WNYC—Music with David Randolph 
WMGM—Four Star Review 
WNEW—Hollywood Open House 
WQxXR—New York Times News; 
Midday Symphony 
1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony 
WCBS—Elmo Roper 
1:15-WJZ-——Edward Weeks, Comment 
WMGM-News; Jan Bart 
WLIB—Estelle Svernberger 
1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics 
WCBS—Syncopation Piece 
WJ7-—Nationa! Vespers 
WOR—Michael O'Duffy 
WMCA—Perry Como 
WLIB—Melody Playhouse 
2:00-WOR—The Deems Taylor Concert 
WCBS—Longines Symphonette 
WNBC—Homecoming 


_ ——_ —_—_—_—_—- 


9:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson—Talk 
‘WOR—Affairs of Peter Salem 
WCBS—County Journal 
WJZ—Junior Junction 
WNyC—Great Masters 
WQxXR—Program Pavorites 


2:45-WNBC—UN Is My Beat 


3:00-WNBC—Pioneers of Music 
WOR—Sisco Kid 
WOBS__To Be Announced 
WQxXR—News; Recent Records 


3:15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 


3:30-WOR—Hopalong Cassidy 
WCBS—Cross Section, U.S.A, 
WeQxR—Music of Our Time 

4:00-WNBC—Your Health Today 
WOR—Proudly We Hail 
WQXR-News; Symphonic Matinee 


4:15-WNBC—Horsé Racing 


5:00-WNBC—Public Affairs 
WOoR—Scattergood Baines 
WIJIZ—U. N. Show 
WCBC—Variety Musicale 
WOQxXR—News; Record Review 


5 :-30-WNBC—Frankie Carle 
WOR—International Airport 
WoxR—Cocktai] Time 


EVENING . 
6:00-WNEC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Honey Dreamers 
WQxXR—News;: Music to Remember 
6:30-NBC—NBC Symphony Orchestra 
WCBS—Red Barber 
We@xXR—Dinner Concert 
7:00-WOR—Let’s Play Games 
WCBS—Spike Jones Show 
WJZ—Harry Wismer 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News;: Music 
7:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs 
WOR—H, R. Knickerbocker 


of our literary creators demands a 
swift reversal of tks action and an 
end to its practice. 

“If this action is not reversed, 
all creative people may be faced 
with ‘private industry — loyalty 
tests: as precondition to engaging 
in creative pursuits.” 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Drew Pearson 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Fo& Songs 
WCBS—Hour of Stars 
WMGM—Recorded Music 
WMCA—Popular Music 
WQXR—News 

6:05-WQxXR—String Quartet 


6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 


) MAY 23-JUNE 1 


Sculpture and Graphic,- ist Prise 
Winners, Village Art Group 


Exhibition and Sale 


25-MAY 30 
KLEE: “House in the North’”’ 
Special at $4.50 — was $15.00 


VERMEER: “Sleeping Beauty’’ 
Special at $4.99 — was $10.00 


MAY 


News 


= —— — = eo = —_—— ~~ - 


Tribune 
SUBWAY GALLERY 


IND Sub. Arcade. 100 W. 42 St. 


“New York’s biggest little 
gallery” 


a: eee ee ~ = eee oe =e eS Se 


al 


CLEARANCE 


OF MODERN MASTERS . 


by great printmakers of Europe 


44th St. Gallery 


133 W. 44 St.. NYC | LU 2-3834_ 


PEOPLE’S DRAMA, Inc. 


(Formerly New Drama) presents 


No. 1 in a summer series of people’s plays 


“THEY SHALL NOT DIE” 


the Scottsboro Story-——iold with the People’s Fists 
by JOHN WEXLEY - Directed by GENE FRANKEL 


See the play that blasts the core of American chauvinism 
—the story of a people’s fight for dignity—retold to aid 
the struggle against Trenton’s Lynching Nerthern Stylel 


THREE WEEKS ONLY! 
OPENING NIGHT—JUNE 4 


PEOPLE’S DRAMA, 405 W. 41st St. (mear Ninth Ave.) 
WCBS—Life With Luigt 


AIR-COOLED 
Prices: Tues.. Wed., Thurs. eves.. Sic and $1.20, tax incl.; Fri., Bat., ey 


Sun. eves., spectal Sat. midnite show, Sic, $1.20, $1.80, tax inel. 
For tickets, phone Algonquin 5-1844 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 


ON SALE AT PROGRESSIVE BOOKSHOPS GE toss te be Seneoant 
. ‘ WMCA—<Algernon Black 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


WQxXR—Pop Concert 
To 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 


‘ Speakers: 
ARTHUR MILLER I. F.. STONE 


OLIN DOWNES ELINOR 8. GIMBEL 


WEDNESDAY * MAY25 * 7PM. - Fee 8 LOA OFM AGICOLOE 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


126 LAST 14th STREET 


9:05-wWOQxR—Sunday Evening Concert 
9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show 
WEVD—Michael Young 
9:30-WNBO—Familiar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WJZ—Theatre Guild 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WNEW—News; 


New Through Monday 
Leretta Young - Van Johnson 
MOTHER WAS A FRESHMAN 

(color) | 
Lloyd Nolan - Jane Wyatt 


Music You Want BAD BOY 


WEVD—Quiz—I Challenge You 

30:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WMCA—Dinabh Shore 
WOR—Secret Missions 


T PITHIM AVE. DL2-7673 
BROOALYH —__ 


AIMU = gw -JEANCoctEWs 


ny interested in | om — 
at ow prices, Peo-: apUPRINSUN 


News . in DOSTOYEVSKYS 
10:05-WQXR—On Wings of So 
10:30-WNBC—Horace Heidt show . 


WOQxXxR—News 
WOR—Heartbeat in the News 


_— eee 


DOVZHENKO' 
e | 


CITY CENTER CASINO BALLROOM, 135 W. 55th St. Wiiereeene TTR sey ree 


Couvert: $5.00 


Auspices: NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDEHIP 
114 East S2nd Street MU 8-2060 


—N. Y. Post 


- 


First Revival in. 15 Years! we ££. FS 
JOHN WEXLEY’S famous play ny = ‘Sae —— 
“THEY SHALL NOT DIE” | (abe 

CANADA LEE, will ap-’ 
Opening Night pear at the Labor 


Bazaar Satur- 
SAT., JUNE 4—8:40 P.M. day, 8 p.m., to autograph his own’ 
Benefit: COMMITTEE TO FREE 


£.of 7th Ave. Ci 7.5747 
@ Doors Open 10:30 A.M. 


People’s Drama Thea. 
405 West dist Street rm a 
TRENTON SIX reco albums, | T e bazaar is fea- 
‘ ) __._. jf {turing a large selection of Jewish, 
All seats reserved: $5.00, 3.60, 2.40 — For res. eall MU 46640 ||| Russian, jive, folk songs and “long 


on 
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UN Rejects Franco 
Despite Maneuvers 
Of Bevin, Acheson 


LAKE SUCUCESS.—The defeat of a pro-Franco resolu- 
tion in the closing hours of the United Nations Assembly 
session was*marked by the ignoble efforts of Washington 
and London to hide behind ab-” a 


. : “yes” would get the two-thirds 
tention while actually leadin the 2nd yes wou aide 
move to ae fascit Spain. ‘majority of those present required 


Conversely, it was the fight led}: The debate and vote in the UN 
by the Soviet Union, Poland and| took place in a politic 1 atmosphere 


the other :Eastern Democracies | marked by pro-Francp pronounce-) 


which barred the passage of a reso-| ments by the head of the Senate, 
lution by four Latin American! Foreign Relations Committee, Sen. ' 
countries to ‘rescind 'the 1946 UN|Tom Connally, and |the weasel-! 
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Will State Dep't Really Try 
To Settle German Question ? 


By Joseph Starobin 
When the Big Four 


} 
e ’ 
’ 


foreign ministers sit'down in Paris this Monday, the big ques- 
tion is going to be: do the United States and Great Britain, really want to settle anything 
about Germany, and if so, what? Soviet policy will undoubtedly stress a unified Germany. 


Its objective will undoubtedly be 7 
to bring about the resumption of 
trade between the two parts of 
Germany whatever the legal and 
political framework will be, and 
even if there is no clear-cut agree- 
ment on such a framework. The 
second major objective would be 
to bring about the maximum sepa- 
ration of western and Soviet armed 
forces from that area of Europe 


. 


worded policy statement by Sec- 


through which an attack on \the 
Soviet Union could be made in 
force, and which would gain all 
allies among those Germans who 
clearly demonstrate the fascist: in- 
fluence on them. 

The western military position in 
Germany is a keystone of the At- 
lantic Pact, not only in so far! as 
it menaces eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, but in so far as: it 
represents a pressure upon France 
and the ‘workingclass forces :of 
western Europe general. To elim- 
inate.or reduce this threat is clearly 
the motivation of the repeated So- 
viet proposal for a mutual troop 
withdrawal. : 

ie 

JUDGING from the press dis- 
cussion, there is still no sign of 
readiness among the capitalist 
powers to reach any kind of agree- 
ment. In recent days, proposals 
have been made which clearly in- 
dicate a desire to deepen the crisis. 


For one thing, Gen. Lucius Clay, | 


who is taking a back seat after 
having. done the job of reviving 
a reactionary western Germany, 
envisaged the continuation of the 
American military occupation for 
five to 25 years. British foreign 
secretary, Ernest Bevin, visiting 
Berlin a week ago, flatly stat 

that he did not see the possibility. 
of a troop withdrawal for some 
time to come. When the N. Y. 
Times diplomatic correspondent, 
ag Reston, floated a trial bal- 


oon about withdrawals by both, 
Soviet and western troops to Bal- 


tic ports the reaftion in France 
was negative, and'a denial of the 
Times story was made in Wash- 
ington. 

Secretary of State Dean Ache- 


son has indicated that the United 
States not only insists on holding 
on to the rump state which is to 
be set up at Bonn, in the Rhine- 
Jand, but demands the extension 
to eastern Germany of, the same 
kind of practices as prevail in the 
West. The N. Y. Thmes has raised 
the provocative slogan that Poland 
should give up her; recovered ter- 
ritory—a demand Which indicates 
that the capitalist powers are still 
dreaming of breaking into the pev- 
ples democracies. |There is ob- 
viously little hope for agreement 
so long as such | ead and 
such policies prevail 

The London Econpmist for May 
14 puts the matter even more 


frankly: 
“There might be Lpesin se oe 


economic concession ‘to be offered 
—under western rules—to the Rus- 
sians. But on the political side, 
there is no reason why there should 
be any abatement of the prize that 
is now clearly coming within sight 
~—all Germany for the west. If the 
Russians will accept this, well and 
good; if they will not, the con- 
ference should be closed.” 
* 


IN OTHER WORDS the Lon- 
don Economist wants to changé 
the lines established af the end 
of the war. It proposes to bring all 
of Germany into the western or- 
bit, not to settle the German 
problem on a give-and-take based 
upon the present line of demar- 
cation. If such principles govern 


the capitalist statesmen, the CUD! om 


OUEST E TT FeSO Os CHER Ee et 


Picketing Foundry Gate 4 at 


that a worker died from speedup 


the Ford River Rouge, these Ne- 


gro UAW men know what speedup means. It was at this building 


just before the strike was called. 


ton policy. 


ban on diplomatic ‘relations with | 
the Franco tegime. | | 
While the: State Department, in ) | 
fear of publi¢ opinion at home and of the Spanish question were these: 
the resolutioh, its abstention was|such words as fascism”—and—“the 
‘or| fund tal thing is that American 

merely a transparent cloak for|tundamental thing is 
strenuous efforts to force passage| Policy is to try to bring Spain back 


France, of course, aped Washing- 


When, last} week, a New York|tion with Franco, Poland’s Julius 
Times story jrevealed that other | Katz-Suchy told the Assembly that 
delegations were calling the U. S.|“Spain is the touchstone of the 
representatives “arm-twisters, both| democratic professions.” Those 
the State Department and Den-! who voted for the pro - Franco 
mark virtuously denied that Wash-| measure and those who abstained, 
ington pressure was being exerted!he said, will be branded “all over 
to get the Danes to shift a “no”’| the world” as the “betrayers of 
vote in committee to an abstention | democracy and the most open and 
in the plenary vote. The idea,| forthright underwriters} of—and I 
of course, was that |a sufficient}do not use the world loosely— 
number of shifts to abstentions fascism.” 


ference can hardly bring any real 
changes. 

But it is true that certain other 
{actors are at play. Western Ger- 
many is 1eviving and competing 
with Britain’s export drive, and 
will be competing in Western 
Europe with the American export 
drive, that must accelerate as the 
developing American crisis inten- 
sifies. Whether this factor impels 
the capitalist powers to give west- 
em Germany the possibility of 
normal trade with eastern Ger- 
many and eastern Europe remains 
to be seen. But it is a factor. And 
eastern Europe, like the Soviet 
Union stands ready for such trade, 
as was made clear at the UN's 
Economic Commission for Europe 


this week. 
- 


THE REVIVED political life in 
‘Germany itself is a new factor at 
work. The demand for a unified 
Germany, free work out its own 
affairs is very powerful among all 
German political groups, except 
elements of the separatists in the 
Rhineland and Bavaria. The pow- 
ers who stand in the way of this 
demand—and the western powers 
are trying to appear™to favor a 
unified Germany while banking on 
their rump state—will continue to 
lose ground among the German 
people. 

' Likewise, elements within Ger- 
many, if they see the foreign min- 
isters conference fail, will un- 
doubtedly seek some kind of new 
relationship with eastern Europe 
anyway: the rumors of negotia- 
tions between Soviet military of- 
ficials and the so-called “Nau- 


heim circle” is a reflection of that 
tendency. 


WESTINGHOUSE LAYOFFS 
NOW TOTAL 7,000 


PITTSBURGH (FP). — More 
than 7,000 employes of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. have been 
laid eff on a company-wide basis 
since Jan. 1. A company state- 
ment ascribed the layoffs to “fall- 


ing, orders as the postwar demand 
levels off.” 


ND 
DEMOCRATIC 
RIGHTS! 


7 


C 


NOTICE OF POLICY 
Ne advertisement will be accepted for 
insertion in the Daily Worker or The 
Worker whose accommodations or services 
are not available te everyone, regardless 
of color or creed. 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


WIDOW, daughter (5 years) will share 
beautiful 3-room Flatbush apartment; 
sitting 3 nights. $5 weekly. Box 254 
care of Daily Worker. 


BUSINESS GIRL share apt. with two girls, 
own room. WA 4-6191 evenings, 7-9. 


COUPLE wanted to share charming apart- 
ment; summer months. $12.50 weekly. 
CH 3-3192 mornings, evenings. 


A SECTION OF A 5 room apt. for rent to 
a couple. Comrades preferred. Call 
everyday 9:30 a.m. Bronx location. Tele- 
Phone in hall. DAyton 3-8760, apt. 5A. 


APARTMENTS TO SUBLET 


TWO ROOM APARTMENT TO SUBLET 
from June 15 to Labor Day. Three sta- 
tions from Coney Island. Box 257, c-o 
The Worker. 


SUBLET 2 ROOM -APT. for 4 months. 


Across from park; 15th St. Reasonable. 
AL 4-2366. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


YOUNG couple to be married June 6. We 
need a place to live; 1, 2, 3 room apart- 
ment, up to $70. Box 253, care of 
‘Daily Worker. 


TWO female student comrades desperately 
need apartment or room. Box 251, care 


of Dally Yorker. 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENT WANTED, 
reasonable rental; 3 or 4 rooms: either 
lower West side or Columbia University 
area. Box 256, c-o The Daily Worker. 


SPANISH VET NEEDS COLD WATER 
PLAT. Reasonably priced: unfurnished. 
Box 258, c-o The Worker, or call Daily 
Worker, AL 4-7954, ext. 29. 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


LARGE, LIGHT, SINGLE ROOM: kitchen 
privileges; East Bronx. Call DaAyton 
3-3466. 


ATTRACTIVE ROOM FOR BUSINESS 
GIRL. Washington Heights: excellent 
transportation. WA 17-0007 every day, 
6-8 p.m. 


ATTRACTIVE SINGLE front studio room. 


Immaculate; quiet; conveniences; eleva- 
tor. AU 3-4586. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


QUARTER-MILLION Dollar Chicken Farm 
Corporation now being organized: will 
provide social and economic security. 
$1,000 investment. Katchor, 685 Lafay- 
ette Ave., B’klyn. UL 17-0658. 


FOR SALE 
(Cars) | 


1936 BUICK, overhauled motor, transmis- 


sion and clutch. Good condition: $235. 
CL 6-3154. , 


(Children’s Wear) 


BONNETS, DUNGAREES, SUSPENDERS, 
rattles, crawlers. Lipkin’s Kiddie Shop, 
941 E. Tremont Ave. Bronx. 


ae (Furniture) | 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 
Oak, walnut, hogany. Cabinart, 54 


HB. 11 St. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p.m, daily 
9-4:30 Sas, a Fes 


| 


Ads | 


lassified 


ee ee ee See es ee ee ee ee 


(Leather Geods) 


HANDBAGS AND | LUGGAGE, 
OFF. We also repair, dye, [remodel. Zip- | 
pers repaired. ags, belts made to} 
order. Mall or accepted. N. Y. Fash- 
ion, 1133 Lexington Ave. (mr, 79th St.) 
RE 17-5242. 4 


(Radic Material) 


RADIO material for radio shop to sell. 
Cheap. Books, loud speaker, tubes, new 
and used, good condition, and gadgets 
aplenty. Box 249, care of Daily Worker. | 


(Rugs) } 


RESORTS 


22 percent SHADY NOOK ‘HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y, 
(near Liberty’). Rooms for season. 
Kitchenette; swimming pool; showers: 
washing machine; refrigerator; also 
Separate apartment of 3 rooms: also 4 
room bungalows. Telephone Jefferson- 
vile 7-GR1. Write for details to J, 
| Mazursky. 


HBALTH REST VEGETARIAN RESORT. 
Delicious food; special diets; beautiful 
country rest home; solarium; rooms 
with private baths; private lavatories; 
reasonable rates. For reservations, 


| Write Nanuet, New York, or phone 
ATTRAOTIVE SUMMER FIBRE RUGS ~4 Nanuet 2316. 
low as $15.95. Variety of colors and 
patterns. Other excellent values in new NEW HAMPSHIRE—WHITE MOUNTAIN 
and used Broadioom and Rugs. WA 7-| Bathing; fishing; hunting; hiking; golf- 


. , Cleaning, 1968 Am-| ing. Season—June to October. Relief 

lg v4 “Ustth St.). . | from Hayfever. Rate—$35, children half, 
: ‘ | Write Box 239, c-o The Daily Worker. 

(Tennis 'Racquets) | : 


_ | SUMMER RENTALS 

TENNIS RACQUETS Famous makes. Reg. ste 
$16. Special $9.95. Also Reg. $7.25. PEEKSKILL VICINITY—Three room bun- 
Special $4.50. Standard Brand Dist. 143; galows; all improvements; ideal for 
4th Ave. (14th 8t.). GR 3-7819. children; excellent commuting. Call after 


1 p.m.—WO 4-1847. 
HELP WANTED | 5 Pa we S188 . 


“ /ROOMS—kitehen privileges; all facilities; 
SWITCHBOARD operator, must read, write, gin9.198 for season. Kalman Appel, 


Yiddish. Call office, Morning Prethelt,, 5 oprietor, co-Ko-pel Acres, Swan Lake, 
AL 4-9430. | whee 


SITUATIONS WANTED ‘FOR RENT. Four-room home, available for 


LADY WILL OARE FOR OHILD of work-| the Summer. Opposite a lake. Child 
ing mother — Manhattan. Wiener, GEd- | dren’s day camp. Not far from station, 
ney 4-2876. | AJjso: will share home with refined couple, 


t - | Phone: Katonah 542J. 
RELIABLE YOUNG MAN, with car; Sseli- 
ing experience; mechanical ability; de- ROOMS, Bungalows to rent; running hot 
sires work. UN 4-8666. _ and cold water in every room; swimming 


pool; refrigeration; washing machines, 
PERSONAL 


| Ideal for Children. Spring Mt. House, 
_ | Jeffersonville, N. Y, Telephone: Jeffer- 

MILLY PLEASE GET IN TOUCH with me; {onvinle 94m. P 
concerning Mother. Will be home every | . fiaidiaian 
night except Friday and Saturday — LOVELY 5 ROOM BUNGALOW FOR RENT. 
Libby. Porch; all improvements; 70 miles: near 


: 
| Stores, transportation; beautiful grounds, 
| 


. 


SERVICES 
(Aute Repairs) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Reasonable. 140) 
West End Ave., oorner 66th St. TR 17-2554. | 


(Floers Scraped) 


FLOOR SCRAPING, refinished like new. 
CALL GR 3-7828 evenings. | 


(Massages) | 


MASSAGE at home, ladies. Medical and | 
reducing exercise. Licensed. Jarvis, 


-9039. | 
ft TRUCKS FOR MIRE 


ALL JOBS, ALL BOROS, Daily trips, Rock- 
aways. Long Beach; low rates. Call Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-8000, Day-Night. 


= 


WA 6-6934. 


ONE AND TWO ROOMS; private kitchens; 
hot water; gas; $250-$300. Kurt Savin- 
sky, Route 9D—Beacon, N, Y. Telephone 
Beacon 138F3. 


MT. AIRY ROAD, CROTON ON HUDSON 
for rent from June 15 until after Labor 
Day. 4 bedrooms; 2 baths; living 
room; dining room; kitchen and laun- 
dry; 3 terraces; 6 acres of land: swim- 
ming. Rental—$1700. Call weekend, 
Croton 3619 or evening MU 17-1800. 


™~ 5 


(Painting) 


PRIVATE WORK OUR SPECIALTY—In-| 
side; outside; good materials; reason- | 
| 


able prices; 10 percent to Daily, Worker 
readers. JE 8-2460. 
big CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
pen Blin in: | PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
CALL JIMMY’S RADIO SERVICE when /| RATES: 
you need radio or phonograph repairs. per line 
227 W. Iith St. CHelsea 3-4396. 


| 
(Upholstery) 
| 


’ 


a 


- 
' 


(For personal Ads) 
1 insertion oGEOs codume cae 
3 consec. Insert .... 
7 consec. Insert re ©@ ecnsee cece dG 
(For Commercial Ads) 
1 insertion enaseens © ecnes 506. « «cc ccc. . 606 
3 conzfec. insert. .... .400. + 2000006 
7 comsec, Insert. ... . BOC... sseccrcereee 400 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge <- 3 lines 
DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon: for 
Monday's issue «- Friday 
at 4p. m. 
For The (weekend) Worker: 


*m@**ee © .s*. 


SOFA bottom, $12; chair, $5; springs re-. 
tied, rewebbed, relined in your home. 
Shampoo chair, $5; slipcovers. 
Boro, GR 5-7870 or SH 3-9535. 


SOFA, SEAT BOTTOM, rewebtied: home; 
new lining; springs retied. $12. Furniture 
repaired, slip - covered, reupholstered. 
Comradely attention. TR 17-3654. 


CHILDREN’S+ CAMPS 


CREATIVE OAMPING FOR BOYS «& 
GIRLS, 3-12 years. Professional staff: 
private lake; modern facilities; 105 mi. 
from New Work Oity. Phome MU 2-4233 


Call 


Previous Wednesday at 4 p.m. 


oc Rupdays and pyonings Of, 671396, 


abroad, did not dare to vote -for|“I say we get nowhere by using | 


iretary of State Dean Acheson. Key | 
statements in Achesonjs discussion 


? 
' 
’ 
} 
| 
} 


of the resolution. , Britain and! into the family of Westérn Europe.”. ' 


In a devastating expose of Wash- 7 
|ington-London purposes in connec- | 


. an 


Prosecution Bases Case 
On Stoolpigeon Evidence 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


= to us on the reports made 
y 


other members of the National 
Board and he told us >. .” she 
began. 
to argue: “We have heard the 
word ‘report’ used frequently by 
the witnesses here and I think that 
it has an unusual significance in 
Communist parlance.” The gov- 
ernment’s cloak-and-dagger line. 

Defense Counsel Gladstein ob- 
jected. “The word- ‘report’” he 
said, “is a word you can find in 
the dictionary. It isn’t used dif- 
ferently by anybody whether he 
is a Communist or not a Commu- 
nist.” | 

After a long, heated colloquy in 
which the Judge showed his vio- 
lent bias once again, he ordered 
the prosecutor to “find out what 
report’ means.” 

Wallace: “All right. 
@ report?” 

Calomiris: “Something that was 
said to us.” 

The Court, obviously disap- 
pointed: “What is that?” 

Calomiris: “Something that was 
said to us, a report of an occasion 
Or an event or a decision. That 
is what I am talking about.” 

And there you have it! If only 
the court record could become 
known to millions of Americans 


What is 


_ they could see for themselves the 


travesty that’s happening in Foley 
Square. 
* 


MORE. Recall that Judge Me- 
dina said originally that eleven 
men were on trial—as individuals— 
no more, no less. This was no 
trial of the Communist Party, no 
effort to outlaw a political organ- 
ization, no witchhunt, he protested. 
Nor was it a trial of ideas or books, 
erish the thought. But to date 
the bulk of stoolish testimony has 
ranged from spving on _photog- 
raphers in a Photo League to the 
Progressive Partv, from locals of 
the AFL and CIO to the League 
of American Women. The inform- 
ers testimony rambled from espi- 
Onage on members of the Boston 
party to the Cumberland Valley 
Communists, from Lower Manhat- 
tan to Toledo and points west. 

But an unbiased observer sitting 
through the proceedings would 
wonder about the indicted men— 


Prosecutor Wallace rose | 


ALP Leader 
Gagged 


(Continued from Page 4) 


$1194 and $1196 introduced by 
Sens. Karl Mundt ae and _ 
mer Ferguson (R-Mich) were “leg- 
testimony: John Gates reported at islative at for , ee is. 
this meeting; Carl Winter, Gus|signed to intimidate millions of 
Hall at that. Philbrick didn’t even; Americans from working together 
mention the presence of one de-|for peace, civil rights, Taft-Hartley 


noiterings. ‘would make it a crime to join in 
And what does the evidence, civil liberties defense cases such 


when read in entirety to the jury as protests against the trial of the 


reveal? The prosecution cartfully 12 Communist Party leaders, the 


six Negroes framed on murder 
reads a paragraph here, a pase | charges in Trenton, N. J., and un- 


there, but the defense insists upon j,.¢ Truman “loyalty” oath firings 


they appear almost to be forgotten 
men. here. They are dragged into 
the case in the most tenuous fash- 


ion. Oh, yes, the stool-pigeon will 
say in a sentence after days of 


| dangered if his employer learns 


bringing the whole text forward.| among government workers. 


The full documents reveal that the! Schutzer was followed to the 


allegedly conspiratorial Commu- ‘stand by Clifford J. Durr, president 


; : . \of the National Lawyers Guild, 
nist Party engaged in open, politi-. who launched into a detailed at- 


cal activity, held meetings, pub- tack on the two bills. Durr told 
lished newspapers, books, pamph-' the committee he wasn’t a Com- 
lets, by the millions. It has public) munist and replied to the commit- 
offices with signs on the door. Of tee’s second political test question 

h ok Rae by saying that organizations head- 
jonunes,s ough the prosecutions in- ed by former Secretary of War 
terprets it darkly, the party takes 


Henry L. Stimson and Admiral A. 
precautions for the security of its'E. Yarnell and the YMCA had 


members: every worker knows that! been cited as Communist-front or- 
a man’s livelihood is promptly en- ganizations. 
INTRODUCE DESPOTISM 


The passage of either of the two 
/measures would introduce “a des- 


that he belongs to this legal Amer- 
ican political party. It strives to 
strengthen organized labor. 


DOCUMENT AFTER DOCU- 
MENT reveals that the Party fights 
indefatigably for Negro rights and 
liberation. Point one, they show, 


ion the Communist agenda is the 
struggle for peace. It exhorts its 


membership to help create a po-: 


litical coalition based on the labor 


| 


‘movement, hence its major at- 


tention on recruiting (dire word) sh di é lie: 
from besie industry. _ bunis issenting political expres- 
Py ihe b Sion or assembly under the pretext 
And it espouses socialism, pub-| that such expression or assembly 


lic ownership of the nation’s re- | constitutes a conspiracy to estab- 


sources. These are its crimes. lish a totalitarian dictatorship un- 
‘der foreign control.” 


re mB weet fhe UAE Bes re | Darr was halfway through his 
ps testimony when Sen. Olin Johns-, 

This is why many contend that ton (D-SC), co-sponsor of the 
not only twelve Communists are Mundt bill, was allowed to break 
on trial —the Constitution of our im and read a statement. Johnston 


a iil 'proclaimed pompously: “We don’t 
land is in the dock. /want to dam the stream of liberty 


dition and destructive of demo- 
cratic government, Durr § said. 
New laws to outlaw organizations 
and ideas are unnecessary, he de- 
clared, calling attention to 16 Fed- 
eral . criminal statutes covering 
most of the sections proposed in 
the Mundt and Ferguson bills. 

The two bills, Durr maintained. 
are not designed “to avert danger 
to our government and democratic 
institutions, but to “suppress or 


8 Locals, Stewards Blast 
Carey-Block 


E. PITTSBURGH. — A majority of locals in District 6, 
CIO United Electrical Workers, have gone on record con-| 


demning a Carey-Block “bust-the-UE” caucus meeting in| 
<¢-——— 


man for the Carey-Block disrupt-| se 
ers, Stanley R. Glass, recording-| ir f “ or, S$ 
secretary of Local 601, claimed 


Davton, O., May 7 and 8. 
The resolution read in part: 


“The Carey—ACTU (Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists) clique 
have scheduled a ‘Bust-the-UE’ 
caucus for May 7 and 8 in Dayton, 
O. While our members are being 
faced with unemployment, with 
speed-up and rate cuts, these mis- 
leaders travel to Dayton, Ohio to 
attack the UE. Carey, the secre- 
tary-treasurer of CIO, instead of 
halting UAW raids on UE, instead 
of aiding us in our fight, seeks 
the aid of big companies like GE 
to fight UE. 


. “We condemn this meeting and 
demand this clique stop its dis- 
ruption. This meeting will not 
put one dollar more into the pay 
envelope of any UE member. It 
will not stop one single layoff. It 
can only serve to disunite and dis- 
rupt us at a time when the utmost 
wnity and cooperation is so des- 
pardtely needed.” | 7 

Among the UE locals adopting 
the resolution were: 623, 617, 610. 
306, 639, 628, 631 and 626. A 
District Council 6 spokesman said 
more than 1,200 shop stewards 
had endorsed it while the power- 


but we want to keep the stream 
pure. He said he wanted more 
laws on the books to give law en- 


Charge Atlantic 


To Repress Colonial Peoples 


By Pete R. Morrow 


The North Atlantic Treaty 


which could be used to crush 


Pact Aims 


; 
: 
' 
’ 
’ 
' 


is “an instrument for war,” 
by force of arms any move- 


ment of colonial peoples to free themselves from bondage, 


W. A. Hunton, secretary of the* 
Council on African Affairs charged 
this week. | 

In testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Hunton declared: 

“Colonialism has been and con- 
tinues to be a major cause of the 
world’s wars. The North Atlantic 
Pact is designed to perpetuate this 


their domination, will now with- 
hold military equipment and other 
assistance from its Atlantic Pact 
allies for their use in attempting 
to stem the march of colonial peo- 
ples everywhere toward freedom?” 


Hunton stated that Africa is 
slated for a major role as an ad- 
vance base in any military under- 


*|potism abhorrent to American tra- | 


evil instead of erasing it.” taking now planned by the U. S. 
The pact, Hunton pointed out,)The U. S. has secured bases in 
binds the signatories to act when|Libya and other colonies, has se- 
the security of any of them is|cured naval, air and military bases 
deemed threatened, even in areas|in Liberia “with no time limits 
outside the geographical limits of| whatever specified,” and has an 
the treaty. ‘agreement with France gwing it 
“Thus we may assume, Hunton | the use of North African bases. 
said, “that if the people of Nigeria| According to dispatches read by 
or the Gold Coast should attempt}Hunton, “this unprecedented ar- 
to revolt against British rule and|rangement is expected to facilitate 
set up a government of their own/|the implementing of the North At- 
choosing, this could be interpreted! lantic Pact.” i 
by the government of Britain, the! “In view of all these facts, Hun- 
United States or any of the othe?|ton declared, “it is clear that the 
signatories as a threat to Britain’s | North Atlantic Treaty will not only 
‘territorial integrity’ and ‘security’| bring nearer the danger of war 
and all of the parties would be! with the Soviet Union but will also 
called upon to take joint action be an immediate and _ serious 
in crushing the revolt of these| threat to African and other colo- 
peoples by force of arms.” nial and subject peoples ruled by 
LIBERATION STRUGGLES ‘the Treaty signatories.. 

“Are we to hope that the United| “It should be carefully noted,” 
States Government, which granted|he added, “that the North Atlantic 
Marshall Plan funds to the Dutch,' Treaty is a compact of all those 
British and French governments, powers—except Spain—which hold 
thereby enabling them to prosecute| today hundreds of millions of colo- 
their wars against the national lib-|nial peoples in subjection through- 
eration struggles of peoples under! out the world.” 


CRUCIBLE PLANT CLOSES; 
2,000 MADE JOBLESS 


PITTSBURGH. — The local plant of the Crucible 
Steel Co.*was closed down April 29, when notices were 
posted in all departments that workers would be informed 


individually when their services would again be needed. 
Some 1,500 had been laid off previously, leaving only about 
, practically all in the sheet mill department when the plant 
finally closed. Several large layoffs had taken place earlier in the 


year. 


—— 


The whole Open Hearth and Electric Furnace Departments 
had ceased work two weeks earlier. The company “«edistributed” 
the several hundred workers affected, placing those with most seni- 
ority on jobs classified as “common labor.” 

This maneuver reduced their wages fiom a high of $2.40 per 
hour to $1.17. Those with least seniority including most of the 
Negroes —got no other work at all. Those lucky enough to get jobs, 


forcement agencies more to work| 
with. 


however, did not hold them long. They were included in the April 
29 layoff. 


—_— 
———— 


Phonies 


that in addition to the delegates| 
from Local 601, there also would! 
be delegations from Local 610 in| 
Wilmerding and Local 617 in| 
Sharon. 

Nevertheless, both these locals 
UNANIMOUSLY passed the res. 


olution condemning the Dayton : 
meeting. This is considered ase electrical refrigerators produced 


cially significant because afficers| ore Two weeks earlier it had 
of Local 617 are followers of the| been announced that only 1,200 
Carey-Block program. It is a well;would be discharged. 

known fact that there is an active) Jim Kennedy, writing in The 


tad. ea tg ar ye People’s Press, official Erie oa 
resolution condemning the Dayton|°™3*™ said that when the loca 
meeting. ‘had discussed the layoffs with the 
manager of the works, a differ- 
ence of opinion arose as to what 
constituted normal production on 
refrigerators. 


Kennedy declared: 


ERIE.—The General E 


: Company officials ascribe the 
‘lavoffs to the swift drop in ogglers'! 


“The boss says 25,000 a week 
and his assistant says 15,000 .a 
'week. 


ful Steward’s Council of Westing: 
house Local 601, with 16,000 
soeeepers: pingted 1: stg henshe 
In face of these facts, a spokes- 


averaging 42,000 a week. 

“So no matter which of these 
is right, the union believes it bears 
out our contention that the com- 


“We understand they have lool 


4,000 To Be-Laid Off - 


lectric Co. has announced it will lay off 3,400 workers at 


its Erie works by May 27. Leaders of Locals 506 and 618, CIO United Electrical Workers, 
estimate, however, that the figure will run closer to 3,000 production workers and include 
several hundred salaried employes. 


away above normal.” ithe UE-General Executive Board 
Locals 618 and 506 have estab-|for a joint labor conference on a 


‘lished Unemployment Committees, | national scale in Washington, D.C., 
‘as have a number of other localifor a united wage-increase cam- 


unions here including the Erie CIO) paign. 


Industrial Council. Local 618 at; The resolution urged the Erie 
its last April meeting unanimously|IUC to send delegates. 
adopted the recommendation of; By a Worker Correspondent 


A Non-Union Man Is Painting 
Truaman’s Summer White House 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo. (FP).—A non-union man has been 
hired to paint President Truman’s summer White House here. 

The information came from a local representative of District 
Council 3, Brotherhood of Painters, AFL, who mailed a letter to 
Truman protesting hiring of the painter by George Wallace, Tru- 
man’s brother-in-law. 

The non-union painter, 67-year-old John H. Moler, was calm 
about the whole business, saying, he had been painting in Independ- 
ence “and I've painted the Trumans before. 


Two years ago he told Mrs. Truman that he wasn't a union 
man. “That makes no difference to me;” he quoted her as replying, 


. pany was speeding up the workers 


|, Saying she knew he was a good painter and liked his work. 


afl 


— we ————— — 


CAPITOL. 
NOTES 


(Continued from Page 4) 
groups agreed that various sec- 


een — 


PEIPING—While People’s Li-|was in progress at the outskirts 
eration Armies tighten their vise 
on the Kuomintang garrison in 
Shanghai, reports from Canton 
said that an entire division had 


active around the airport and 
waterfront. 


While Kuomintang authorities 


Shanghai Encirded, 3 More Cities Fall = 


of Shanghai itself, with guerillas 


tions of the Taft-Hartley law’ 


gone over to the Peoples Army 


made fantastic boasts about du- 
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YOU Are Cordially Invited to a 


would be retained. The only quet-|ir South China, some 450 miles 
tion was how much. The non-|northeast of the current Kuomin- 
Communist affidavit section was|tang capital; American observers 
number one on the list for reten-|who had been claiming that it 


plicating the defense of Stalin- 
grad, their political as well as mili- 


tary deeds belied their words. | 
* . 


Sete g 


tion. 

The Senate continued to avoid 
having anything to do with a 
Taft-Hartley repealer. Senate Dem- 


would take the People’s» Army 
“at least” a year to reach Canton 
have hurriedly revised the esti- 
mate downward to “two months 


AMERICAN NEWSMEN who 


flew to Hongkong in order to 
evade the iron Kuomintang cen- 


ocratic leaders refused to say when|at the outside.” 

the Administration would make its) Throughout the week, fighting 
try to fulfill its campaign pledge to| —— 

labor. Members of the Senate La-| 

bor Committee, however, were ne- Protest State 
gotiating to buy and trade votes 

with Southern Democrats. Thee 


rade ware being maae with =e ADprOVal Of 

were being conducted in much the . e ee @ | 
Discrimination 

COLUMBUS, O. — Gov. Frank 


same manner that the Administra- 

tion made its deals and sellouts in 
J. Lausche, who has attempted to 
parade as a champion of Negro 


the House. 


TRUMAN CRONIES TIED 
TO GRAFT—ALMOST! 


Investigators for the Securities | ; 
and Exchange Commission dug in- the spot by J. Maynard Dickerson, 


' 


to the financial deals in the Ameri- \president of the Ohio State Confer- 


can Foreign Power Co., and came |©"“ of the National Association 


close to exposing some of Presi- £0 the Advancement of Colored 


dent Truman’s financial backers | eople. 

and partners in the drive for war. Dickerson de _ nd ed that 
The international Power com- Lausche intervene in the situation 

pany is a subsidiary of the giant | Where officials of the Ohio State 

Electric Bond and Share Co..|* air Grounds have signed a con- 


which is headed by Curtis Calder. |™** with the American Bowling 
Callies kok heen miebioned fort Congress which practices discrim- 


post of Secretary of the Army by mation, 


rights, has been put squarely on | 


a a ee —— 


sorship imposed in Shanghai as- 
| serted that “determined Boy 
Scouts” could pass the makeshift 
defense barriers put up by the 
Kuomintang. 


More important, while Stalin- 
grad was defended by its people, 
soldiers and civilians alike; the 
reactionary Kuomintang was busy 
last week in rounding up and kill- 
ing democratic leaders. Kuomin- 
tang gendarmes charged and 
clubbed thousands of Shanghai 
residents when the latter sought to 
prevent the execution of five men 
held guilty of the crime of urging 
peaceful settlement with the Lib- 
eration Army. 


Koumintang spokesmen admit- 
ted that the six Liberation Armies 
poised on the outskirt§ of Shang- 
hai had thus far put into action 
only a fraction of their strength. 
On other fronts, the Liberation 


Radio reported the completion of | 


ithe occupation of Hankow, Hang- 
yang and Wuchang—cities about 
400 miles west of Shanghai—which 
were evacuated by the Kuomin- 
tang last week. 


ee ew —i—i— SC - — = — 


Truman and Defense Secretary _s et 


Louis Johnson. Calder was accused 
by investors in the Foreign Power 
Co. with having had a hand in 
milking $200,000,000 from them. 

Closely associated with Calder 
is Floyd Odlum, head of the huge 
holding company, the Atlas Corp., 
and the largest financial contribu- 
tor to President Truman's cam- 
paign fund. Defense Secretary 
Johnson is a former director of 
Odlum’s Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp., which has ‘been obtaining 
millions of dollars worth of avia- 
tion contracts. 

SEC investigators, realizing that 
they are skating into the danger 


 Mon., May 23 


3 P.M. 


CITY CENTER CASINO 
135 West 55th Street 


Admission 60¢ 


REPORT FROM PARIS 


WORLD CONGRESS FOR PEACE 


Ausp.; American Sponsering Committee of World Peace Congress 


0. JOHN ROGGE 

DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS | 
HOWARD FAST. 
DONALD HENDERSON 
ROCKWELL KENT 
MINEOLA INGERSOLL 
ALBERT KAHN 


zone on the thin ice over the deals 


ee 
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of Truman’s financial and politica] 
moguls, are asking cautious ques- 
tions of the irate investors. 


SALES TAX VOTED IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The Senate’s Democratic leaders 
violated the Democratic Party’s)} 
platform without any apparent 


PRISCELLA PICKET 
REDWIN 
ROCKET 


vs. 
JUDGE FARINA | 
O’HOOEY 
ANGELINA 


qualms last week when they voted in all 


for a two percent sales tax in the 
= District of Co- 
lumbia.. The 

sales tax was 

adopted 48 to 21, 

with Sens. J. 

Howard Mc- 

Grath (D-RI) the 

Democratic N a- 


“Trial in Holey Square” 
Sunday Night, May 22 
plus 
“The Meeting Is Adjourned” 


(new one-act play) 
DANIEL NAGRIN, Dancer 
PROGRESSIVE FARTY CARAVANS 


ome * A COMPLETE EVENING OF 
tional = Commit- PEOPLE’S THEATRE 
tee chairman and 


Seas Scott Lucas (D- a 
amneee Hil) the Senatell "seg w. atot #1. 
Majority Leader, casting their 
votes in favor of the tax-the-poor 
measure. The Democratic platform 
declared its opposition to any sales 
tax. 

A different version of the sales 
tax plan was adopted earlier in the 
House and the two measures are 
now being spliced in a committee 
of both houses. Both versions were 
adopted after rejection of tax plans 
that would have increased the 
taxes of corporations and wealthy 
individuals. 575 Sixth Avenue 


EX-BROWNSHIRT CHIEF are 
FREED IN BRITISH ZONE : _ 

LUENENBURG — Wilhem|] gun. MAY 28:80 P.M. 
Schopomann, 5, Hier’ Ist bor]. THE PANEL ROOM 
of the Brownshirts (SA), was A Special Engagement 
See The Neci chiet|| . SAM LEVENSON 
magistrate’s court. The Nazi chief- (N.Y. COMPASS Columnist & Humorist) 
tain had been hiding out since ‘Gusstonn Soutth Gnsetetes 
1945 under a false name. He was 


Tickets: 
$1.20 and $1.56 


SUNDAY, MAY 22—8:15 P.M. 
The Struggle Against 
White Chauvinism 

| | 
ELIZABETH LAWSON 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


- OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


—_ 


Intreducing 
ecllection ef American Jewish anccdotes 


“An Evening of Laughter” 


Secial—Musie by SY KARE and Orch. 


2:2 . 


LAST PERFORMANCE 
JEFFERSON THEATRE WORKSHOP 
presents 


REHEARSAL 


by ALBERT MALTZ 
Directed by AL SAXE 
plus 
“THE SHY AND LONELY” 
by IRWIN SHAW 
Directed by ANNE SAXE 
SAT,, MAY 21 — 8:30 P.M. 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


' OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
; 575 Sixth Avenue 


| Admission 90¢ 


» MAY 21 — 8:30 P.M. 


THE PANEL ROOM 
-13 Aster Piace (B'way and 8th St.) 


JOHANNES STEEL 


Neted Radio News Commentator 
“An Up-to-the-Minute 
Analysis of World Events” 
Secial-Music by SY KARR and Oreb. 
AIR-COOLED 
as $1.25 and tax 


SAT., MAY 21—8:30 P.M. 


HOOTENANNY 
SHOW and DANCE 


SHOLEM ALZICHEM CENTER 
2127 — 82nd Street, Brooklyn 


Starring OSCAR BRAND 
@ Interpretative Dancers 
@ String Orchefira 
@ Folk, Balireom Dancing 
@. Refreshments 


SUBS $1.20 (tax ine!) 
Ausp.= United and Bath Beach ALP 


—— rr. 


Another Wonderful 


BAZAAR 


Where? — AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 
2642 Breadway (95th), N.Y. 


When?—MON., TUES., WED., THURS. 
May 2, 2%, MH and 0 


Heurs?—1-1¢6 F.M. . Adm. free 
Fantastic Bargains — Piease Come 


Meke yours @ subscription to 
‘The Werkerse.2 NOWi 


}2. Seed for Tomorrow: 
||Aleo dancing, 


JOHN’S 
iL. tee 


TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER 


NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE cousa 


Friday, June 3 
7 


for their courageous P.M. 


fight for the freedom §t. Nicholas Arena 
ofthe American people 69 West 66th Street 


For Reservations, Call 


AL 4-5705 


Tendered by the New York State Committee, CPUSA 
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in honor 
of the 
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plus tax. 
“OUR OBJECT ALL SUBLIME” is to 
give you a swell time. You'll be laughing 
all night at the American Peoples’ Chorus 
Party. Unique variety show: jazzy routine 
“Trial at Foley Square’; origina] dance 
‘from “The People Yes”—songs by Greta 
& Rusty, Wally Hille swinging at the 
piano; Elmer Bernstein, conducting the 
Chorus; Joe Kammerman, M.C. Refresh- 
ments and dancing all evening. Mé€rine 
Ballroom, 269 W. St. 5c a head. 
JOIN OUR FUN, members and friends. 


EE IE ee eb Wha (—O |” Ft Tics 
| 
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SATURDAY BRIGHTON ANTI-FRANCO Celebration, 
Peace Conference; Norman Atkins, bari- 
tone; Palestinian Dancers: Dr. Edward 
| “gTUDENT SCANDALS”  Dance-A- 
Round. “Folksay” presents singers: Dave |munity Center. Admission $1 tax incl 
Auspices: Spanish Refugee Appeal. 
in a program of “Student Scandals and) 
Academic Freedom.” Songs, square and jinvites you to an evening of Square So- 
Dancing. live musi¢e 
Instruction fee, S0c. and callers. Folksinging, 

SATURDAY NITE MOVIE. French film Subs. $1. 8:30 P. M. 1190 St. John’s PI. 
follows. Jefferson School Student Council, dom. Party given by YPA of LIU. Free 
575 6th Ave. . refreshments, entertainment. Tonite,- at 
inconsequentialities, harassed by Hilari-|For transit directions, call NA 85158. 
ous Hallucinations; daisy-chaining through . Ter 
dramatic escapades! No! Not Barnum) SUNDAY 
& Bailey's Circus! Just Van Gogh 
T5e. CONCERT FOLLOWED BY SOCIAL. 

FILM PARTY! Arts, Sciences & Profes- |Digtinguished musicians will present pro- 
ing documentaries: 1. And So They Live; |w. 80th St. (Broadway). 8:30 P. M. Subs. 

3. Fingers & 75c. 
refreshments. Subs. $1 friends. Congenial atmosphere, folk danc- 
111 W. 88th Bt. ing; fun. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 
PROGRESSIVE PLAYWRIGHTS’ worke 
shop presents Second Evening of Peoples’ 
—nhew one-acter: Daniel Nagrin, Caravans 
and “Trial in Holey Square.” Yugoslav 
$1.20 and $1.50. 
Bronx 
ing, skits, ball games: fun. We're meet- 
folk, social. Cultural Folk Dance Group, ing at Woodlawn-Jerome Ave. JRT at 
E. 16 
a landt Park Picnic Grounds. Bronx Young 
lertainment and refreshments. Given by |/7etessives. 
Welt Whitman Section, CP (Hunter Col- 
Second Ave. (between’ 12th & 13th B8ts). MEYER LEVIN YOUTH FESTIVAL 
SP. M. Admission 50c. honoring the birthday of Israel] and Biro- 
Latin-American rhythms at our cool club-|Rymer, speaker. 1190 st. John’s Pi, 
rom.. Folk singer. 62 Pitt St. 8 P. M. (Cont. 3c. 
entertainment. Sponsored by Thaddeus 
Stevens Branch, CP—CCNY Eve. Session REPORT FROM PARIS—World Con- 
: . Joh s, Howard 
6C. Contribution 75c. er gage Motte? maleate 2 os 

tronx DuBois, Donald Henderson, Albert Kahn, 

Rockwell Kent. Monday, May 23rd, 8 
by Morrisiania Railroad Club, CP—Danc- 
ing, , 135 W. 55th B8t. 
ng, refreshments, entertainment. Tonite MEET THE WIVES OF THE “12” and 
of 17 ae ! 
ce ay -— west of Grand Con- Rights Congress Juncheon. Speakers, en- 
EVER . . tertainment. Wednesday, May 2th, 1 


| ee ee Oe Oe be be 
'O. John Rogge, just returned from Paris 
| Manhattan 
EK. Barsky. ‘Tonite, 8:30. Brighton Com- 
Sear, Walter Zvaleko and Syd Rubenstein 
SHMOO DANCE! Crown Heights YPA 
folk dancing, 250 W. 26th 8t., 8:30 P. M.\cial and Schmobd! 
refreshments. 
classic, “Harves®”’ Starts at 8:30, dancing) JOIN OUR FIGHT for Academic Free- 
COMEDY, MIMIORY, madly pursuing |8:30. 133 E. 35th St. Donation 75c. 
barrages of split personalities and melo- 
Ar- | 
tists! 268 7th Ave. 8:30 P. M. Admission Manhattan 
sions, Film Division presents 3 outstand-|gram of Haydn and Mozert. ALP 
Thumbs. Three showings—8:30, 9:30, 10:30. | STUDIO PARTY! Come all members, 
128 E. 16th St. 
Theatre featuring “Meeting is Adjourned’ 
American Hall, 406 W. 4ist St. Tickets 
IT’S A PICNIC—Singing, square dant- 
Surprise attractions, congenial atmosphere, 
10:30 today. Proceeding to Van Court- 
UNIQUE PARTY—Games, dancing, en- 
rt 
lege) at the Hank Forbes Section, 202 Brookly 
ELTON-LIBERACION UNIT SOCIAL ‘Bidjan. Drama, dance, chorus. Ernie 
GALA PARTY—danci : 
ng, refreshments, Coming 
at 620 Riverside Drive (149th &t.), Apt. 
/Past, Mineola Ingersoll, Dr. W. E. B. 
H ‘ 
OP ON THAT Freedom Train. Run PM. Adm. 60c. City Center Casino, 
at 9. 
9. 1530 Walton Aye., 3 blocks north other outstanding women at Bronx Civil 
INVITED to our Birthday- P. M. The Westover, 1390 Jerome Ave. 


Dance-Party in’ our honor. All the best sam. $1.25 


fun and entertainment Independent to OTTON DRESS DANCE 
: SPRING C N D for 
20Sth St. Mosholu Young Progressives. ‘those who remain in City Decoration Day 


Br Bainbridge Ave. weekend. Gypsy — Dance— Music. Rus- 

rooklyn sian Buffet—Dancing. Tschaikowsky Ciub. 
THE DANCE You've H Abou _|Saturday, May 28th. Manhattan Tower 

ble with club soda “at “te fetes — Hotel, 76th St. and Broadway. 

Debut of Bay Ridge Young Progressives. 

Wallace Carevan, ‘Band, refreshments. A}! ; 


for T5e. At Bay Ridge Labor Center, 487 
47th 8t., Brooklyn. 


RATES: 35 cents per line in the 
Daily Worker 
@ cents per line in The 
(Weekend) © Worker 
6 words constitute a line 
Minimum charge - 3 lines 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


DEADLINES: 
Daty Worker. 
Previous day at noon 
Por Monday's issue 
Friday at 4 p. m. 
Weekend Worker: 


Previous Wednesday 
at 4 Dp. m. 


49 Rn Py B Pa tre 

Pp YPA free. 
All this and more. Subs. only 75e (free 
Checking). 375 Saratoga Ave., 8 P. M. 
Come down and make friends. 


The best and 


RESTAURANT 2,224 


ef imported and demestic wines and liquers. 
in. Italian-Americas 


se : >. 


World of Labor 


Fight Against Speedup Is 

Wage-Hour Fight in Another Way 
By George Morris 
. SPEEDUP-—the art of setting produc- 

. tivity “standards” or “quotas’—and driving 
the workers to reach them, is today the 
principle weapon of the employers to shift 


the burden of the current crisis upon the’ 


workers. Speedup is also the more subtle way 
to extract sweat and blood and profit. 

The average worker is well aware that the 
length of the workday and the size of the pay 
nn a envelope affects both his own 
interest and the size of his 
employers profits. But the 
problem of speedup still re- 
mains obscure for many. 
Many labor leaders: are still 
able to peddle the line that 
higher productivity must pre- 
cede higher wages and that 
it is to the interest of both 
workers and employers to 

work jointly for speedup. 
The meaning of speedup 
must, however, be understood in the light of the 
capitalist economy we live under. Karl Marx, 
_ founder of scientific socialism, long ago developed 
the principle that what the daily labor the worker 
adds to the product (raw material, parts, etc.) is 
divided into paid and unpaid labor. The worker 
creates a new value, equivalent to the wages he 
receives, during only part of the day he works. 
The value he creates during the rest of the day 


is the surplu® value which turns into profit. 
. 


THUS THE. DAY’S WORK could be repre- 
sented by a line divided as follows: 


unpaid time 


The employer always tries to push “b” to- 
wards “a” to cut the paid a—b part of the day 
to a minimum and leave the maximum possible 
for the unpaid b—c. The employer can do it (1) 
by cutting wages; (2) by adding on hours and 
(3) by SPEEDING UP THE WORKERS so it 
will take less of the day to take care of paid 
a—b and leave a greater portion for unpaid b—c. 

There were days when the employer was 
quite free to try any of these methods or all 
three. But rising union strength tended to narrow 
his possibilities. Boosting hours became so much 
out of the question that even legislation setting 
a maximum of 40 hours was won. Cutting wages 
is a hard thing to do because it is limited and 
involves a direct challenge to the workers, es- 
pecially in a period of raising prices and decline 
(as today) of the living standard of the workers. 

- Even the open, brutal type of speedup drive 
is -hard to put over when workers are strongly 
organized. The most common technique, there- 
fore, is the more subtle approach; the kind that 
catches the worker unaware and extracts his 
energy “scientifically.” 


e 
THIS IS WHY AMERICA is today lousy 


with “efficiency” experts. Numerous firms make 
huge profits out of the business of showing manu- 
facturers how to make higher profits throu 
“expert” speeding up of workers. Ostensibly 
the principle is to eliminate waste motions, ar- 
ran =r organization, incentive pay and such 
methods. 

Actually it is the ‘method of milking out the 
cow as fast as “scientific” ways might make that 
possible. But while quick scrapping up of a 
milch cow may be poor business, the “efficiency 
expert” of today operates on the theory that for 
every prematurely aged worker thrown on the 
scrap heap, there are two unemployed youths 
(costing nothing) waiting for his job. 

The so-called “principles” upon which these 
“efficiency” experts operate are as phony as their 
object is crooked. Few of them agree on what 
constitutes a “normal” workday or how to meas- 
ure it. The outfit that sold “Standards” to the 
Singer Sewing ‘Machine Co., now tied up by an 
anti-speedup strike, used as its “efficiency” base 
a film showing a man dealing 52 playing cards 
in four piles within 27 seconds. That rate of 
exertion of energy is deemed “normal” and by 
some strange knack time-study men “translate” 
and apply that rate of effort to other operations. 

Whatever the base, and no matter how stupid 
or “scientific” it may seem, there ‘is method to 
it; the company has a perpetual ground upon 
which to make a claim that its workers are not 
“making production.” In most cases it is vir- 
tually impossible to prove the company wrong 
if thé principle of its “standards” is accepted. 
This gives the company a perpetual club over 
its employes and places a permanent question 
mark over their earnings, job security and health. 

The fact that Ford, Bendix, Singer, Forstman- 
Hoffman, and other workers are striking over 
speedup as the basic issue, shows that workers 
are beginning to see the problem as one of wages 
and hours in another form, [ 
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By BARNARD RUBIN 


ja Boer THOSE boasts that there is no such thing as 
American—Wall Street—imperialism: 
All the iron ore and rubber resources of Liberia, sup- 


posedly an independent Negro republic, is controlled by 
Wall Street firms (Firestone, etc.) 


But this story is about the recent formation of the Li- 
beria Co., a new American corporation, which has received 
an 80-year concession to exploit all the other resources of 
that unhappy country. 

Heading this one hundred million dollar outfit is Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, former U. S. Secretary of State, and retired admiral William 
F. Halsey, the man who told the world belligerently that the U. S. 
Navy will go anywhere, anytime. 

To make sure that the Liberians don’t get 
any fancy-free notions about their “independ- 
ence, the arbitrator appointed to judge any 
disputes between the American corporation and 
Liberia is—Gen. Eisenhower... . 

° oo o 
TOWN TALK—MOSTLY TELEVISION 

The number of television advertisers and 
gross time expenditures in that medium contin- 
ued to go up during April. There were 57 net- 
work advertisers, 291 selective, and 877 local 
retail. Expenditures for April were $1,113,794 
network; $951,029 selective, and $558,655 local 
retail. Total gross time expenditures for all three groups for the first 
four months of 1949 was $7,904,239. | 

Distribution among the four networks for April was as follows: 
ABC, $58,350; CBS, $229,341; DuMont, $99,872;.NBC, $726,231. 
All networks increased during April except DuMont, which dropped 
from $111,916 in March. Total for the four webs for the first four 
months of the year was $2,878,448. ... 


Cliff (Ukulele Ike) Edwards into a new television musical pro- 
a 


The Daily News television station WPIX laid off 50 workers re- 
cently from its Telepix Newsreel. Station now has 150 people work- 
ing for it. 

Employment situation is still tight in TV. A survey of unem- 
ployment at the stations here shows 1,155 persons employed full 
time at WPIX, WABD, WCBS-TV and WNBT, and no great expan- 
sion is expected unless programming increase greatly, something 
which is not expected to happen until full daytime schedules are 
started. 

At the National Broadcasting Company, 356 persons are hold- 
ing jobs in the TV operation; 149 of these are in the production end 
of the video picture and the rest secretaries, salesmen and the like. 
Throughout the country, 562 individuals work in TV for NBC. Eight 
months ago the total force was only 230. 

These figures are for people who work at their jobs in TV full 
time, Many more than that number work part time. NBC has about 
2,300 people working for it throughout the cuuntry on both AM 
and TV and expects to absorb its radio personnel into TV as vacan- 
cies occur. At present the net’ is shifting its personnel only where 
video specialists are needed. 

At the Columbia Broadcasting System 275 persons are work- 
ing full time on TV. The web also has 143 on part-time TV. It is 
also estimated that three-fourths of the personnel at the network put 
in some time work on TV. CBS intends to switch its AM personnel 
into TV as the medium expands and hire only TV. specialists when 
needed. 

The American Broadcasting System TV operation is staffed by 
174 persons, including engineers, writers, directors, stage crews, 
film experts and scenic designers. The net feels it already has its es- 
tablished TV uncleus in New York and is hiring only fillers. 

At DuMont there are about 200 persons working in television, 
100 of whom are actually handling the production of the shows. 
The web does not think the end of its hiring is in sight, but does 
not intend to add personnel until its operation undergoes expansion. 


This it does not foresee in the next two mohths. 
e -_ * 


From the Salt Lake City Desert News: “The couple was mar- 


ried last Wednesday, thus ending a friendship which began in their 
school days.” eee 


Short Stories Wanted - 


The Worker will pay a nominal fee for * 


all short stories accepted for 

Maximum 3,000 wor 

Address manuscripts to: The ‘Worker 

Short Story Editor, 35 E. 12 St, New 
York 3, N. Y. 3 
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As We See Ii 


The Silent Ford Factories 
Speak Eloquently 


By Milton Howard 


THE SILENT, STRIKEBOUND Ford facto- 
ries in Detroit are preaching many timely lessons. 


The science of Marxian Socialism alone reveals - 


what these lessons are. Here are some of them: 
First, these silent factories, though they cost 

hundreds of millions of dollars, 

are economically dead without 

labor. No matter how enormous 

the machines, they cannot pro- 

duce a single cent of new value, 

of profit, without labor. They 

themselves are the product of 

previous labor. It is from labor 

that all the creation of new 

value, of new goods, must come. 

However, today, the products 

of this labor do not-belong to 

labor; they are the private prop- 

erty of the private owners of the machines. 
Second, as long as our labor-saving machines 

do not belong to the people as a whole—which is 

the aim of Socialism—these machines are not used 

by the private owners to save labor, but to destroy 

the men who labor. | 
The Negro woman who carries a picket sign 

telling of how the Ford speed-up killed her father 

was merely confirming what Karl Marx, founder 

of scientific Socialism,- wrote about the killing ef- 

fects of the drive for profit. 

‘ “The capitalist mode of production,” he wrote 
in his great book, “which is essentially the pro- 
duction of surplus value, the absorption of surplus 
labor, produces thus . . . not only the deterioration 
of human labor power by robbing it of its normal, 
moral and physical, conditions of development. It 
also produces the premature exhaustion and death 
of the laborer It extends the laborer’s time of 
production (or, as Marx points out elsewhere, it 
sweats more labor out of him per hour) during a 
given period by shortening his actual lifetime.” 
(Capital, Vol. 1, page 292.) 


THE PURPOSE of the murderous speedup is 
to get still more free labor out of the hides of the 
Ford workers than they are even now contribut- 
ing to the private owners of the machines they 
operate. Every Ford worker hands over free la- 
bor, unpaid-for labor, to the Ford: corporation, 
every hour that he works in the plant. The wages 
he gets back are but a small fraction of the value 


he creates. 

That is why Marx puts into the workers mouth 
this defiant chelienen to the speedup drive of the 
profit-makers: “You pay me for one day's labor- 
power, while you get out of me three days’ labor.” 
(Capital, Vol. 1, page 258.) The aim of speedup 
is to sweat 30 years of labor out of a Ford worker 
in the space of 10-15 years, at 10 years wages. 
The goal is a higher rate of profit. 

@ . ° 
WHY IS IT that the Ford trust says it is ready 
to wage economic and political war against the 
CIO auto workers in defense of its “right” to de- 


termine the speed of labor? Here again Marxist 
science gives the answer. 


As modern industry inevitably develops bigger 
and bigger machinery to increase output, the nec- 
essary investment in machines, in plant, and raw 
material soars, while the investment in profit- 
producing living labor (in wages) steadily drops 
in proportion. But, the factories and machines 
cannot by themselves produce profit. It is only 
when living labor puts them to use, that new 
value, or profit is produced. 

To keep the rate of profit high, the private 
owners of the big factories turn remorselessly to- 
ward that element in production, Labor, which 
alone is the source of profits. They are driven by 
the ferocious logic of the capitalist system itself 
to use our maPvelous machines as weapons to lash 
labor more cruelly than ever before, to sweat 
more profits out of a given laborer in a given time. 
They hound labor in order to achieve a lower 


_ ‘wage cost at the expense of the living men whose 


labor provides them with the golden stream of 


profit. | 
They demand of Labor that kind of “over- 


work which transform? the laborers into laboring. 


cattle, as the instruments of self-expanding capi- 
tal, of the speeding up of the production of sur- 
plus value.” (Capital, Vol. III, p. 104.) 

It is only under Socialism—when the people 
own the machines—that the labor-saving mé@- 
chines become truly machines for saving labor 
and the laborer. The private ownership of these 
machines only produces overwork for the em- 
ployed and ‘no-work, or unemployment, for the 
rest. In fighting to save themselves from the kill- 
ing effects of speedup, the Ford workers are fight- 
ing for all labor. Whether they know it or not, 

ey are answering in life the economics of capi- 
ism with the economics of the working class, . 
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C10 Board © 
Asks FE 
Expulsion 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—The CIO executive board 


today recommended that the 


SUNDAY, MAY 1949 


CIO Farm Equipment Work- 


ers Union be thrown out of the CIO and jurisdiction overs 


this field be handed to the United¢ 


Auto Workers. 


A resolution including this rec- 
Ommendation was adopted after a 
report submitted by a committee 
of three — Emil Rieve, Jacobs 
Pototsky and Joseph Curran. The 
vote was. 34 to 9. 

The board, by a vote of 38 to 9, 
decided to formally disaffiliate 
from the WFTU. It adopted a 
resolution which prohibited any 
affiliate officer or board member 
from having any relationship with 


WFTU. 


In a third resolution, in which 


the board declared that it had 


oe 


never relaxed in its support of the 
Thomas-Lesinski Taft-Hartley re- 
pealer, the board said it would 
be willing to compromise on the 
Thomas-Lesinski_ bill. 

They said, “There is room for 
alteration in any bill.” 


In condemning the FE union,! 
the board said the union had been 
engaged in a consistent campaign 
“to defame and injure the CIO.” 

The board extended its meet- | 
ing for another day, and it was 


expected that an attack on Harry 


Bridges would take up most of} 


that session. 


Event: Labor Press Bazaar 
Time: Going on Now 


(Continued from Page 3) 


sale at the lowest prices seen here 
in Many a year. 

Thirty attractive booths will be 
laden with merchandise, from a 
pair of scissors to electric stoves, 
in addition to a whole section of 
furniture, from sofas to bookends. 


Two floors of the Arena will be} 


used with the main floor includ- 
ing the booths, art show, book 
fair, and the ground floor offering 
the restaurant and stage shows 
and dance floor. Full course din- 
ners will be served at all times. 

Children’s puppet and magi- 
cians show will be offered Satur- 
day and Sunday at 2 and 4 p.m. 
Dancing and entertainment for 
adults will be featured nightly. 
Book and arts auctions will be 
held from time to time through- 
out the four days. 


National support for the bazaar 
from workers in cities throughout 
the country will be demonstrated 
by contributions ranging from 
Vermont’ maple syrup, Florida 
Oranges, Jersey eggs, Connecticut 
brass utensils and southern §tex- 
tiles. 

In New York City, some 700 
persons have volunteered to man 
the booths and assis‘ in the 


multiple chores of making the 
Bazaar a bang-up success. Rank 
and file workers in needle, cloak- 
makers, jewelry, distributive, fur, 


‘have sold hundreds of tickets in 


millinery and other trades have 
contributed time and materials for 
the production of the most up-to- 
date merchandise. 


Workers in shops and offices 


advance to guarantee standing- 
room-only attendance. 

The Bazaar revives an old insti- 
tution of the Daily Worker- and} 
Morning ‘Freiheit bazaars where | 


thousands of workers gathered to 
help the progressive cause of 
peace and security and simultane- 


ously boosted the funds of the 
newspapers. | 

There will be something for 
everybody at the Bazaar. | 

For children, there are toys, 
‘shoes, shirts, underwear, dresses, 
bathing suits, play suits, socks, 
bottle sterilizers, powders, oils, 
diapers, crib sheets, carriages and 
much more. 

For men and women, there are 
suits, slacks, sport jackets, ‘trunks, 
shirts, underwear, shoes, ties, hats, 
belts, dresses, coats, furs, shoes, 
yard goods, hosiery, raincoats, 
bathing suits, cosmetics, jewelry, 
millinery, art supplies, play suits 
and much more. 

For the house, there are furni- 
ture, luggage, tablecloths, plastic 
fabrics, yard goods, dishes, pots 
and pans, broilers, toasters, irons, 
lamps, percolators, radios, cam- 


| 


eras, art, bric-a-brac and much 
more! 


Mass Picketlines Point Up 


— 


Demands of Brewery Workers 


Qut of town breweries are not 
able to satisfy all thirsty New 
Yorkers, as the strike of nearly 
7,000. city brewery workers goes 
into its eighth week. 

Dratt beer is getting harder to 
‘get. Customers, who want only 
a short quencher, have to pay 
three times as much—for a bottle— 
in many barrooms. 

Meanwhile the CIO Brewery 
Workers Union is conducting vig- 
orous mass picketing demonstra- 
tions with the help of striking 
craftsmen from other beer unions. 

More than 500 strikers took 
part in a mass picket line in front 


of Trommer’s Brewery on Bush-| 


wick Ave., Brooxlyn, one _ after- 
noon, and another 500 demon- 
strated in front of Piel’s beer plant 
on Liberty Ave. in the same 
borough. 


| 


Another 1,000 had demon- 
strated im front of the big Rup- 
perts Brewery buildings at 92 St. 


and Third Ave. in the Yorkville | ® 


section of Manhattan several days 
before. ~ 

No scabs are working in the big 
plant. The union authorized a 
few mechanics to stay inside for 
safety purposes. But the 400 


craftsmen in the AFL operating 
engineers union, and in two local 
unions of the independent ma- 
chinists’ organization, are officially 
on strike with the sevén locals of 
the CIO Brewery Workers. 

Three small 5 Bre ns settled | 
with the union on the basis of a 
35-hour week and two men en 
every delivery truck—instead of 
one as before, : 


go 
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Workers Answer Ford Challenge 


(Continued from Page 3) 
with the solid backing of all the 


Ford workers, announced a series 
of steps to consolidate the union's 
fighting position. Among these 
measures were: 

® Mass picketing around the 
clock, 24 hours every day; 

® Supply of the best food to the 
pickets and immediate strengthen- 
ing of all the welfare activities of 
the union. 


In addition; the union added two 
significant demands as to the con- 
ditions under which it would set- 
tle the strike. 

It was reported here that 
Thomas Thompson, president of 


Ford Local 600, had stated to! 


Rouge local executive board mem- 
bers that any agreement now 
reached must guarantee the con- 
trol of speed up in all buildings in 
the Rouge, not alone in the “B” 
buildin«. 
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This is an acceptance of the 
demand of thousands of pickets 
who signed petitions to that effect 
last: week. 

In addition, the union will de- 
mand the reinstatement of all 
workers discharged in the past two 
weeks by the Ford Motor Co., 


jand the wiping out of all penalties. 


These new developments, strik- 
ers here feel, will serve.to broaden 
the participation of the Rouge 
workers and will give even greater 
spirit and determination to the 
mighty picket lines here. Waving 
signs on all the picket lines this 
week showed the workers were 
firmly behind the two new de- 
mands of the union. 


THE OTHER three demands, 
which were made public last week, 
are: speed of lines to remain con- 
stant, with established production 
standards; uniform spacing of jobs; 
and balanced distribution of man- 
power over the entire line so the 
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resert for adults, 87 
New York, high in 
at LACKAWAXEN, Pa. 


Year-round 
miles from 
the Poconos, 


reservations still 
available for 
men only 


DECORATION DAY WEEKEND 


MAY 27 to 30 — 3 FULL DAYS 
Au. Accommodations 


*25 


% Full social and cultural staff 

% Dance erchestra 

*% All” sports 

% friendly, informal 
Make reservations new. Enclose $5 
depusit. Phone Lackawaxen 9002 RX? 
Make reservations for June and 

Summer Vacations 


For Single 
Veterans 


worker ts not required to work in 
excess of the normal work to make 


up losses in production resulting 
from factors over which they have 
no control. 

Last week, Ford also took oc- 
casion to warn the union that it 
was planning to put over wage 
cuts, when and if, the talks start 
on-the new contract. 

Ford declared it. would not start 
talks on the contract until the 
strike ends. And even then, it 
hinted, it would not grant wage 
boosts. 
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Ca mp Cars 
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GO THE CO-OP WAY 


For Decoration Day Weekend to 

Camp Unity and Camp Beacon 

cars leave Friday 10 A.M., and 

7 P.M.; Sat. 10 A.M., 2:30 P.M. fT 
For res. 


rrone OL 35-7828 
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(of the JPFO schoo!s) 
Hopewell Junction, N., 
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**For an ideal vacation for your child” 


CAMP. KINDERLAND 


4 
7 For info: write or call I Union Seuare, N. Y.—GR 7-3659 


REASONABLE 


Sees tEs | 


Bau 1. fe 


Tel. 1700 
DECORATION 
DAY WEEKEND 
$25 | $27 | 3 full days 


Cabins | Hotel | May 27-30 
(Includes food, entertainment 
and all facilities) 


NO TIPPING - LOW FARES 


CABINS FOR THE 
SUMMER 


REASONABLE RATES 
CAFETERIA ON PREMISES 


All Sports and Entertainment 
53 miles frem N.Y¥.C. - Low fares 
Few Hotel Reoms Still Availabie 


Reserve Now! 
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.APONACH, N. Y¥. 


has everything 


GALA OPENING MAY 27 
eDECORATION DAY WEEKEND® 
°3 FULL DAYS — $27 and upe 
ce NORMAN ATKINS, Baritene : 
@@ FRED HELLERMAN, Folk Songs 
Soe JOR KUTCHER and His Orchestra 
ramatics 


@ @ LEWIS NORMAN, 


. 4 . * 
© Dancing - Entertainment ¢ 
SCultural program under the supervision? 
of the Scheel ef Jewish Studies 
SAM LIPTZIN, Cultural Director 


Make Reservations Now at 
New York Office: 
75 Sixth Avenue — Phone WA 4-221! 
Allaben Phone: Ellenville 625 
Bus—Dixie Terminal, 42nd St. 
te Naponach, N. Y. 
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ACCORD, 
N. ¥. 


@ Special Spring Rates 
@ Day Camp Begins July 1 
@ Arts and Crafts fer Adults 


DECORATION DAY WEEKEND—$22.50 


olmat 


CHESTERTOWN, NEW YORK 
1 modern camp for adults 
in the Adirondocks 


OPENING MAY 25th 


Special Decoration Day week-end 
Attractive June Rates 
Write or Phone 


Cheste> own 3830 - -— - * Sue 
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AFTER 9 P.M. OL 5-9153 


) 


ror. 
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ADULT INTERRACIAL 


OPENING 


DECORATION DAY WEEKEND 
3 FULL DAYS $28 


Special train: 6:56 P.M., Fri.. May %7 
Snack served to latecommers 
Full Social Staff & Band 


AN CAMP 


Programs: 
Stal Intre Revue 
Civil Rights Revue 
Weekly rate: $40 @& $45 
After Decorati@n Day, 
full staff and activities 
resume June 17 
7 Unity has a new 
parking lot 
NYC Office: I Unien Sg.—AL 4-8024 
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-pine lake lodge 


Kenoza Lake, Sullivan County, N. ¥. 
DECORATION DAY WEEKEND 


3 FULL DAYS — $20 
Weekly $40 . 
Private lake, swimming, boating, fishing 


Phone MANYA HAMBURGER, Jeffer- 
sonville 212R — City, BE 2-4754 
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The Woodlands 


65 adulis, all sperts, deli- 
cieus food, record library, 


PHOENICIA, N. Y. 
folk dancing ... June 


Decoration Day weekend, 
rate, $42.50 per week. 


Fri. te Mon., $25... for 
Fer reservation telephone BOulevard 8-1461 
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ORD DRIAEA a URE Enjoy Decoration Weekend. at the 


+ 
High Falls, N. ¥. 
Box 184 


Jeanette Fineman 
Saul Galanter 


Ss 


Lodge 


DECORATION DAY 
WEEKEND — $19.50 


Special rates for June $35 weekly. 
Complete, modernized, everything is 
teps. Private bathing, all sports, run- 
ning water im the reems with semi- 
private showers. 


Phone JEANETTE FINEMAN 
HIGH FALLS 3175 
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Swing into Spring 


at 
CAMP-FOLLOWERS 


OF THE TRAIL 
BUCHANAN, N. Y. 


Make your reservations for 
DECORATION DAY weekend— 
$19 for 3 full days. Enjoy all 
our sport facilities including twe 
tennis courts. Excellent cuisine, 
professional entertainment. Spe- 
cial rates for June $35 a week. 


Peekskill Station, N. Y. 
Phone: Peekskill 7-2879 
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EAST HILL FARM 


IN TRE CATSKILLS 


’S days $18. Pleas:nt atmosphere, sperts, 
swimming, modern facilities, home cooking. 
For reservations write E. H. Farm, Bex 
2, Youngsville, N. Y¥Y. Phone Jeffersonville 
7-4W. City phone Nightingale 6-1566. 


CAMPERS WANTED! 


Pitch a Tent - Build a Shack 
Large Lake for Swimming 
65 miles from N.Y.—$100 yearly 


LOUIS SCHARMAN 
542 West 112th Street 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Bethlehem, N. H.—Excellent Relief 


for Hay Fever, Asthma 


Beautiful location, tennis, other sports, 
lake nearby, supervised children’s day 
camp, social hall. wash machines, miodern 
efficiency, 1-2-3 room apartments, $150 up. 
| June to October — ES 5-5292 
Write 3407 Ava, R, Brooklyn . 
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FLY air coach 


EXCURSIO N RATE 
; MIAMI ‘40 
49 W 44, NYC-MU 7-4333 
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